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To the members of the 
Mistorical Association 


As you probably know, the Historical Associ- 
ation took an active part in the launching of 
History Topay. It is gratifying to be able to 
report that in the six years of its publishing 
life, History Topsy has gone from strength to 
strength and has justified the belief that there 
is a large readership, both among professional 
historians and the general public for an histori- 
cal magazine such as History Topay. 

| Neither in this country nor in the United 
States is there any other magazine that attempts 
to cover the same ground. History Topay 
deals not only with political history but with 
art, literature, science, economics and social 
custom. Its contributors include such distin- 
guished historians as Sir Arthur Bryant, Pro- 

( fessor D. W. Brogan, Lord David Cecil, Sir 

( Lewis Namier, Dr. Arthur Waley, Miss C. V. 

( Wedgwood. The Editors are Peter Quennell 

( and Alan Hodge. 

( If you are not already a regular reader of 

( History Topay, you will be glad to know that 

( as a Member of the Historical Association you 

(can take out an annual subscription at very 

( special terms, namely £1. 13s. Od., including 

( postage. You can receive your monthly copy 

(at home, well below the retail price by sending 

: your order and remittance now to 

| 

( 

( 

( 


The Publishers, 


History 


TODAY 


72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


stating that you are a member of the Historical 
Association. 
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HISTORY 


FEBRUARY -OCTOBER, 1956 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS: 
TOYNBEE’S STUDY OF HISTORY 


With the appearance of volumes vii to x of A Study of History, 
embodying parts vi to xiii of the work as planned,’ it is possible 
to view as a whole this brave and prodigious achievement; 
though we are still promised, in addition to the volume of maps, 
a volume of retractationes, embodying the author’s second 
thoughts and reactions to criticisms. 

The dipper into these volumes will find them to resemble a 
rich museum, in which some fixity of purpose is required if one 
is not to be unduly delayed in reaching the department for 
which one is bound, while studying the other fascinating things 
which one finds on the way. 

It is when one comes to consider the plan and execution of 
the work as a whole, that doubts arise. The author’s compara- 
tive study of individuals of the species ‘Civilization’ leads him 
to the generalization that all pass through the same life-cycle: 
Birth, by way of response to the challenge of some difficulty, 
which ‘breaks the cake of custom’ ;? Growth, by way of further 
responses to successive challenges met with in the process; 
Breakdown, when the hitherto creative minority shirks a chal- 
lenge, often through ‘idolizing’ the institutions born of past 
brilliant successes,* or through ‘impatiently exchang[ing] the 
Pied Piper’s pipe of persuasion for the whip of compulsion’ in 
dealing with the ‘uncreative majority’;* and Disintegration 
(which may be a very lengthy process, punctuated by ‘rallies’ 
and not incompatible with considerable social achievements) or 
petrifaction. In the final stages of disintegration, a world war- 
weary and exhausted by the continual violence which sets in 
after the breakdown, is normally pacified by force, and falls 


1A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 1934-54. 10 vols., 
cviii+6,165 pp. 15 guineas the set; volumes available separately. [Volume xi 
(Maps) prepared by E. D. Myers and Mrs. A. W. Gomme, forthcoming.] 

*i, 192, from Bagehot, Physics and Politics. iv, 261-464. 

*D. C. Somervell’s Abridgement of vols. i to vi, p. 579 (summarizing vol. iv, 
122-33). 
1 
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under the rule of a Universal State; members of a disillusioned 
Dominant Minority elaborate philosophies ; among the alienated 
proletariat, ‘Higher Religions’ arise, often enshrined in Univer- 
sal Churches, which may serve as the ‘chrysalis’ of a later 
‘affiliated’ civilization ;5 and finally the adjacent outer barbar- 
ians, when ultimately they break into the territory of a decaying 
society, make their own contribution to culture in the form of 
heroic poetry. 

Now this repeated life-cycle would require no further explana- 
tion (though its universal occurrence would still require sub- 
stantiation by reference to the facts), if Toynbee, like Spengler, 
considered a civilization to be an organism. But this facile 
view is one which he very stoutly resists.6 The question there- 
fore arises: What kind of discussable entity civilized societies 
are? To this he answers (iii, 230): 

‘A society, we may say, is a relation between individuals; and 
this relation of theirs consists in the coincidence of their fields of 


action. . . . This common ground [between their fields of action] 
is what we call a society.’ 


But (tbidem) 
‘a field of action—and, a fortiori, an intersection of a number of 
fields of action—cannot be a source of action. . . . The source of 
social action cannot be the society, but can only be each or some 
or one of the individuals whose fields of action constitute a society.’ 


This is unexceptionable; but one is then forced to ask exactly 
what is meant by saying that civilizations—civilized societies, 
which are individuals of a species within the wider genus 
‘societies’, and whose being is thus that of ‘intersections of 
many fields of action’,—‘are born’ and ‘die’, or ‘grow’ or ‘break 
down’, through ‘responding to challenges’ or failing so to 
respond? Ifthe source of action is throughout in the individuals 
these terms are no more than metaphors; but that Professor 
Toynbee regards them as something more seems to be shown 
by his anxious discussions of the question whether Babylonic 
civilization after the fifteenth century B.c. was a separate 
civilization in its own right, or only a continuation of the 
Sumerian; or of thescandalous behaviour of the ‘Egyptiac Society’ 


5 i, 95, etc. (see index in vol. iii, s.v. ‘Churches’), Professor Toynbee has now 
modified his views on this subject, however, in part vii, sections ii and iii 
(‘Churches as Chrysalises’ and ‘Churches as a Higher Species of Society’); see 
vol. vii, 392-448. * vol. iii, 221 ff.; iv, 12 f. 
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in continuing to exist when, by all the Toynbeian criteria, dead. 

‘The best proof that the restored figure of the Egyptiac Society 

was void of life is to be found in the utter failure of the solitary 
attempt that was made to awaken the dead.’? 

This is strange language to use if a society is not an organism. 

If, moreover, a society is in its nature merely ‘an intersection 
of a number of fields of action’, there is no need to expect that 
the rise and fall of different civilized societies will follow the 
same lines in detail, as Professor Toynbee appears to expect, 
when he traces in some societies, and then attempts to trace 
in all, a threefold repetition of ‘rout and rally’ during the dis- 
integration phase, or when he produces such sentences as, ‘If 
Harsha is an Indic Justinian, the ‘Abbasid Caliph Nasir... 
may be called a Syriac Heraclius’:* an attempt to equate the 
positions of different individuals in the life-cycle of their 
societies which recalls Spengler at his most characteristic. 

It is this love for his grand theory, and consequent tendency 
to select the facts that fit it, which involves Professor Toynbee 
in the fault for which he has been most generally censured: that 
of simply ignoring a great many other facts, and not only those 
which are inconspicuous or obscure. It would be unjust to say 
that he forces facts into his mould, and much more so to imply 
conscious lack of integrity. As every scholar knows, when an 
attractive theory has occurred to one, those facts which tend 
to support it spring to one’s attention, and those which are 
inconvenient tend to be forgotten. Charles Darwin, the model 
of scientific integrity, used to keep a special notebook in which 
to note any awkward facts; otherwise he—-even he!—found that 
he tended to forget them. Professor Pieter Geyl, one of Toyn- 
bee’s quietest but most cogent critics,® fastened at once upon a 
salient fact in the history of his own country, which Toynbee 
thus ignores: the fact that while Dutch civilization was indeed 
based upon a ‘response to a challenge’, that of ‘difficult country’ 
on the verge of the shallow North Sea, the country was by no 
means poor; on the contrary, the soil, once reclaimed, was 
very fertile, supplying a solid basis of economic strength, such 

7i, 145; of. 115-19, 136-46. * iii, 285. 

* See his broadcast debate with Toynbee, reproduced in part in The Listener, 
8 January 1948; reprinted in full, together with a translation of Geyl’s paper, 


‘Toynbee’s Systeem van Beschavingen’, and an article on Toynbee by P. 
Sorokin, as The Pattern of the Past, Boston (Beacon Press), 1949. 
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as Toynbee, apparently in reaction against his bugbear, Marx, 
consistently ignores. 

This seems to have been typical of the experience of almost 
every historian who has read Professor Toynbee’s treatment 
of his own particular speciality. It has certainly been that of 
the present reviewer, whose point of departure, like that of 
Professor Toynbee himself, is the history of Greece and Rome. 
Specifically, I am not persuaded that a decisive disaster, deter- 
mining the whole subsequent history of Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation, took place in the renewal of war between Athens and 
the Peloponnesian League in 431 B.c. I cannot believe that the 
expansive aggressiveness of Athens could have failed to produce 
a violent reaction by most of the rest of the Greek world within 
the next twenty years, even if Pericles had thrown the weight 
of his prestige behind the Athenian peace-party instead of the 
war-party, and succeeded in averting the disaster at the time 
when it actually happened. Going further back, I do not find 
that the growing civilization of early Hellas drew more willing 
mimésis by the charm of its culture,!° either in the ancient east 
or in barbarous Europe, than the ‘broken down’ and ‘disinte- 
grating’ civilization of the Hellenistic Age. The colonial expan- 
sion of Greece, from the eighth century onwards, was a series 
of military operations, as Thucydides indicates even in his very 
brief sketch of the origins of Greek Sicily; and even where 
relations were initially friendly, as they were, according to our 
sources, at Cyrene, Marseilles, perhaps Cumae, those same 
sources (Herodotus, Justin) tell us of outbreaks of hostility long 
before the point fixed by Professor Toynbee for the ‘breakdown’ 
and ‘Secession of the External Proletariat’.2 The hostility of 
the barbarian west towards Greek expansion, even while it 
continues to import and to be stimulated by Greek works of 
art, culminates in the ‘barbarian reaction’ of the sixth century, 
in which members of every unconquered people with which 
Greeks were in contact take part, as allies or hired warriors, 
in the concerted efforts of Carthage and the Etruscans to halt 
the western Greek colonists (which they did) and to expel them, 
in which, save in Corsica and Southern Spain, they failed. This 
reaction was a far more serious and protracted effort than the 


1® For this theme, see v, 196 ff.; Somervell, op. cit., 403-7. 
4% Thuc., book vi, ch. 3. 48 vol. v, 194. 
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transient though alarming raid of the Odrysians upon Mace- 
donia in 429, which, for Professor Toynbee, marks an epoch;¥ 
nor was that raid itself by any means the first hostile move by 
the Thracian tribes, who had several times defeated Greek 
colonists in battle and more than once destroyed Greek colonies 
completely, from the early days of the Athenian empire back 
to the seventh century. At home, too, Greece before the 
Peloponnesian War had already taken a long step on the road 
to the disintegration of culture, in the undermining of popular 
beliefs and social traditions by the teaching of the first Sophists; 
and the Sophists themselves represent merely a response to a 
demand that was certain to arise, for initiation into the ‘New 
Knowledge’ made available by Ionian science and speculation, 
before the great disaster of the crushing of Ionia by the Persians 
in the six-years struggle of the Ionian Revolt. Nor are the 
internal class-relations of Greece in what Professor Toynbee 
regards as its growing stage, remarkable for gentleness. On the 
contrary, the seventh and sixth centuries, the period of the most 
rapid growth of Greek culture, are known in political history 
as the ‘Age of the Tyrants’; a period of violent, often bloody 
and at times atrocious class-conflict and revolution, affecting 
precisely those cities which took the most active part in the 
economic transformation of Greek society, and in the efflores- 
cence of a new art, borrowing heavily from the east (Toynbee 
nowhere seems to consider the significance of this), a new 
poetry and, in Ionia, new currents in thought, which accom- 
panied that transformation. 

No, the ‘vegetable theory’ of the nature of a society having 
been rightly rejected by the author, he has no ground for 
expecting all civilizations to go through the same ‘life-cycle’ 
in so much detail as he postulates. In particular, there is no 
real distinction between his ‘growing’ and ‘broken-down’ 
civilizations in point of brutality or ‘radiation by charm’; to 
take another example, there was certainly no absence of 
brutality in the methods by which the growing civilization of 
western Christendom expanded in the centuries after its birth, 
which Toynbee places in the seventh century.!* There is no 
need for surprise if phenomena which he has declared character- 


istic of one phase of the cycle occur at the ‘wrong’ time; 


Wy, 213. 4i, 39; Table V in Somervell, op. cit., at end. 
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barbarian invasions and heroic poetry, for example, in Kievan 
Russia,® or in the Viking Age in Western Europe; nor for 
anxious discussion directed to proving that the ‘Egyptiac 
Civilization’ really was ‘dead’ during the last twenty or so 
dynasties, in spite of its scandalous refusal to lie down. The 
point at which a civilization ceases to ‘grow’ in quality of 
achievement is not susceptible of being determined according 
to scientific criteria, but is a matter for subjective judgment, 
on which those who think the question a useful one may legiti- 
mately differ. 

Further, the boundary at which we speak, for the sake of 
convenience, of one civilization giving place to another, in 
time or space—Hellenic to Byzantine, for example, or Iranian 
to Arabic—is equally an ‘imaginary line’ drawn by us on our 
maps or time-scales for convenience of discussion. Sometimes, 
as in the above cases, there is room for difference of opinion 
about where best to draw it; in others, there may be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to how far an ‘intelligible field of study’ 
extends. When this is so, it is so usually for obvious geographi- 
cal or historical reasons, such as the existence of the boundaries 
of mountain, sea and desert, which define the homelands of 
Chinese or Indian culture, or the fact that the Aztec and 
Peruvian cultures were brought to an end at a definite point 
in time by the Spanish conquests. Sometimes it may be a pure 
matter of convenience whether we choose to speak of two 
civilizations or one: whether, for example, we choose to count 
later Babylonian civilization as a continuation of that of 
Sumer, or separate. Hittite civilization, in its Anatolian phase, 
is well marked off by geographical barriers from its neighbours, 
and behind those barriers develops a distinctive local éthos; 
but in Syria, the ‘land-bridge’ between Asia and Egypt, a land 
without such well-defined boundaries, and long without a name 
—for the Persians called it simply ‘Beyond the River’, and the 
Greeks by a corruption of the name of Assyria—it is open to 
argument whether a distinctive ‘Syriac’ civilization, as opposed 
to several different civilizations of much interest and originality, 
ever existed. There is as much difference between the cultures 
of the Phoenicians and Hebrews, in spite of their kinship in 
blood and language, as between either of them and that of the 


%y, 311 and n. 6. 
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Hittites. It is misleading to annex the highly original culture 
of Mazdean and Indo-European Achaemenid Persia to Syria, 
in spite of the spread of Syrian Aramaic as a lingua franca in 
its western dominions; and it is still more misleading to speak 
of ‘Syriac’ civilization as ‘affiliated’ to the Minoan in the sense 
in which modern western civilization is to the Hellenic.1* I say 
this without hesitation, although I once wrote a juvenile work 
in which I stressed the importance of Ras Shamra and the 
Philistines. The debt of Palestine and the rest of Syria to 
Egypt was greater; and greatest of all was the debt of Early 
Iron Age Syria to the Mesopotamian Bronze Age; to ‘Ur of 
the Chaldees’, the home of Abraham in the Hebrew saga, and 
to Babylonia, fragments of whose laws as codified by Ham- 
murabi still remain embedded in the Law of Moses.!? The 
history of the Hebrews alone comes nearer to being an ‘intelli- 
gible field of study’ than that of Syria at large; and if we seek 
a larger field, there is no stopping-place short of the limits of 
the history of civilization in south-western Asia from the 
Neolithic age onwards. 

Professor Toynbee is also at fault in classifying all pre- 
civilized societies as one ‘species of the genus societies’, called 
‘primitive societies’.1* There is more difference in social organi- 
zation between, say, the Bushmen and the nineteenth-century 
Baganda than between the Baganda and the early Hebrews; 
and for the understanding of the genesis of civilization in the 
Near East, nothing is more important than a knowledge of the 
vigorous and progressive neolithic cultures of the fifth and 
fourth millennia B.c. between the Mediterranean and central 
Asia. However great the credit due to the Sumerians for their 
response to the challenge of the untamed Mesopotamian 
landscape, it would have been impossible without the prior 
achievements of what Gordon Childe has called the ‘neolithic 
revolution’.}® 

In this connexion, it is significant that there is no case on 
record of what we may perhaps call truly primitive societies, 
that is pure ‘food-gatherers’, being successfully brought within 


16 i, 101-2. 
- E.g., notably, Exodus, xxi, 15-36; cf. Hammurabi, 195, 200, 206, 250-1. 
i, 147. 


19 See his What Happened in History?, chs. iii and iv; Man Makes Himself, 
chs. v and vi. 
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the orbit of a civilization, whereas so-called primitive peoples 
who have passed through the agricultural revolution often have 
so been, even if often as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
under civilized oppression. Food-gatherers find the strain of 
such forcible integration into an alien society too great, and 
die out, like the West Indian islanders and most of the North 
American Indians; while African slaves are successfully—from 
the invaders’ point of view—introduced to replace them. The 
Maori have been integrated into a civilized society, but not the 
Australian blacks, while the Tasmanians have been totally 
destroyed. The Bantu multiply throughout South Africa, the 
Bushmen survive precariously in the Kalahari. Professor 
Toynbee might have considered these facts before putting down 
the destruction of the North American Indians entirely to the 
ruthlessness of Northern European Protestantism.?° 

With the rejection of the ‘organic theory’ of the nature of a 
society, there is also no ground for the author’s original view 
of the ‘philosophical contemporaneity’ and ‘philosophical equi- 
valence’ of ‘all representatives of the species’ civilization.“ He 
has now himself drastically revised his thesis that it is char- 
acteristic of all declining civilizations that their proletariats 
produce ‘Higher Religions’ and their dominant minorities 
philosophies; this is one of the few respects in which the new 
volumes add anything important to the over-all views stated 
in volume i. He now recognizes that there is no case in which 
a ‘higher religion’—that is, a religion which bases a morality of 
universal scope on a belief in a universal God—or a philosophy 
in any sense in which we normally understand the term, has 
been produced in a civilization of the ‘first generation’ (that is, 
in a civilization which has arisen directly from agricultural 
‘higher barbarism’); and he notices, though in my opinion he 
misunderstands, Karl Jaspers’ emphasis on the Achsenzeit, the 
epoch at which the first forms of higher religion and conscious 
philosophic thought appear, almost simultaneously, in all the 
principal regions of the old civilized world in southern Asia.™ 
The same sixth century before Christ witnessed the work of 
Confucius and Laotze in China, of the Buddha in India, of 


204, 211 ff. #1 i, 172 ff., 175 ff. : 
#9 vii, 421 ff. and nn. (discussion of Jaspers’ Vom Ursprung wnd Ziel der 
Geschichte, in nn. on pp. 422, 426); viii, 83. 
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Zoroaster (probably) in Persia, of the ‘Second Isaiah’ in Baby- 
lonia and Jeremiah in Judaea, and of the first philosophers in 
Ionia, with some early migration to the west under pressure of 
the Persian conquest. The fact that the ‘fulfilment’ of Judaism 
in Christianity and far-reaching developments of the thought 
of the great pioneers in every region belong to later centuries, 
is beside the point. Teleological as ever, Professor Toynbee 
devotes no attention to the question how it came to pass that 
these pioneers were everywhere so nearly simultaneous. The 
answer which I would tentatively suggest is this: that while 
the nature and capacities of man have not altered significantly 
in 200 generations, this kind of thought was impossible earlier, 
both because language was insufficiently developed, and because 
men had to be detribalized before they felt the need or the 
inclination to think independently and universally. An effect 
of the development of towns in the Bronze Age was to detribalize 
large populations ; an effect of the decline and fall of the bronze- 
age civilizations (through sociological processes which cannot 
here be discussed) was to discredit traditional beliefs; and the 
field was thus left open for the great creative thinkers of the 
new, turbulent and expanding societies of the Iron Age to find 
an audience. That the same social process in all parts of the 
early civilized world apparently took much the same length of 
time to reach the same phase is striking, though not strictly 
surprising; certainly it is no mere coincidence. It was not the 
personalities of these great men that were unique, but the 
opportunity. If they had lived earlier, they could have been 
poets, but not the prophets that they were. The effectiveness 
in society of even the most original individual thought is a 
social achievement. The thought of a prophet cannot be pre- 
served without disciples ; and every gospel requires a praeparatio 
evangelica. 

But if the birth of the higher religions and the first philo- 
sophies—a development in the history of civilization which 
has happened once for all and, unless after a total destruction 
of civilization, cannot be repeated—if this development neces- 
sarily belongs to the earliest ‘time of troubles’ of the rise of the 
iron-age cultures, it does not follow that the bronze-age cultures 
left no spiritual contribution at all. When men were for the 
first time detribalized—but in independence, and not, like 
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modern Africans, under the dominance of an intrusive foreign 
minority—among the first men to feel acutely the stresses, the 
loneliness and the need for heroism in their position as indi- 
viduals, were kings and chiefs. It was two kings, the Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton and the Inca Viracocha,™ who deliberately invented 
the only two recorded higher religions to emerge in ‘primary’ 
civilizations. (The classification of Atonism and Viracochaism 
as ‘philosophies’ and not ‘higher religions’, simply because they 
are ‘upper class’ and not proletarian, is a striking example of 
Toynbee’s earlier methods.) Both were ‘abortive’, in Toynbee’s 
expression, surely simply because the traditional polytheisms 
were not yet sufficiently discredited. 

Also, even amid the physical collapse of civilization’s defences 
and the Heroic Ages of frontiersmen and outer barbarians, 
heroic poetry enshrines in words that often become a lasting 
inspiration to later ages, the idea of human personality, which 
has a vital part to play in later days. Socrates, quoting in 
prison from the Jiiad, to show that he follows a good example 
in standing his ground, or the Indian sage who wove the 
Bhagavadgita into the warlike traditional epic of the Mah4b- 
harata, may serve as examples of this fact; and that Toynbee, 
who appears to take a lower view of the importance of ‘heroic 
ages’ than he used to, and who performs the tour de force of 
discussing them in his part viii without mentioning Homer, 
fails to discuss them as a source of moral inspiration, must be 
accounted not the least among his errors of omission. 

The conclusion must surely be that, so far from civilizations 
being all ‘philosophically contemporary’, there is a one-way 
movement in history, even in the history of thought; to say 
nothing of that of techniques and other economic factors, 
which affect men’s outlook in many obvious as well as many 
subtle ways; nor yet of the sheer growth in the size of societies 
and in speed of communications, in virtue of which we move 
inexorably from the small, separate communities of the primary 
civilizations into ‘one world’, the heir of all the ages. Professor 
Toynbee has a deep mistrust of ‘Renaissances’, whether artistic 
or religious or legal or in the form of a classical education, and 
has many interesting things to say on this subject also, in his 
part x.** His term for such turning back to the past is ‘ghost- 


% yi, 25-8; of. 328. ™ viii, 1-83. 5 ix, 1-166. 
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raising’ (here following H. G. Wells’ strictures on Charlemagne, 
and several other writers since Hobbes). But surely the question 
whether study of the past is stimulating or results in a cramping 
of originality depends first and foremost on the state of social 
health and morale in the borrowing society? His strictures on 
‘necromancy’ leave one with an uncomfortable feeling that he 
is here, and not here alone, doing what he censures in Spengler,” 
that is setting up a metaphor, and then proceeding to treat it 
as a basis for argument. As an example of this, one may com- 
pare his passage on ‘The Consequences of Necromancy’ (‘The 
truth seems to be that a ghost... does not feel any moral 
obligation towards a necromancer...’ eéfc.) with the earlier 
passage on militarism: ‘The truth seems to be that a sword 
which has once drunk blood cannot be permanently restrained 
... any more than a tiger who has once tasted human flesh . . .’ 
(and so on for nearly a page).*” The reader’s feelings are chiefly 
those of impatience. 

However, in the new volumes Professor Toynbee does to 
some extent transcend the limits of his earlier theory. In part 
ix®® he deals, with a fine gloom and, as always, with a wealth 
of interesting detail, with ‘Contacts (chiefly clashes) between 
Civilizations in Space’; in part vii (‘Universal Churches’) as 
noted above, and in fulfilment of a tendency already visible in 
volume vi, he argues for ‘Churches as a Higher Species of 
Society’,?* to which civilizations are merely ‘Overtures’.2® Here, 
indeed, he seems, as an earlier reviewer complained, to be losing 
interest in civilization as such ;*4 ‘the Development of Toynbee’s 
Religious Thought’ seems to be becoming marked out as a 
subject for a doctoral thesis. In part xii,** he pleads for the 
making of the world safe and favourable for a purified religion 
as the highest and ultimate raison d’étre of a possible world 
community. 

In part xi,** which contains more hard thinking, as well as a 
mass of highly interesting quotation from the works of econo- 
mists and sociologists, he returns to the charge against devotees 
of the ‘nonsense theory’ in history; though he returns finally 

* iv, 11-12. * ix, 139; vi, 136. % viii, 167-732. 

* vii, 420-48. *° Ibid., 526-32. 

* G. Barraclough, in The Listener, 14 October 1954. 


%2‘The Prospects of the Western Civilization’: vol. ix, 406-644. 
* ix, 167-405. 
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to the question of ‘The Inoperativeness of Laws of Nature in 
Some Aspects of Human Affairs’. In this part also, he does 
at last give at least a little attention to the historical basis of 
Marxism,™ in which (as he never appears to have realized, even 
now) his formula of ‘challenge and response’ is anticipated and 
made the basis of a very fruitful historical theory, that of the 
‘dialectical’ interplay of individual wills with social and especi- 
ally economic circumstances. 

The inconclusiveness of the concluding section of this part 
(to which the page-headings run, ‘Why Do Laws of Nature 
Not Always Work?’) suggests one more attempt at constructive 
criticism. 

Human affairs, as Toynbee agrees, admit of prediction, based 
on systematic collection of facts and their statistical treatment, 
in certain wide fields, notably in those dealt with by insurance 
companies. Why, then, he asks, not in the affairs of organized 
societies? The answer, surely, is that in organized societies of 
persons, those persons whose gifts and temperament best fit 
them to serve the ends and promote the survival and develop- 
ment of the society rise to the top, while men to whom the ends 
and means of the society are uncongenial do not reach positions 
of importance, and sometimes, if possible, withdraw; and also, 
all continuing members of a society are under continual pressure 
to conform themselves and their behaviour to the society’s 
standards and to its service. This is how societies, and especially 
states, churches and professions, develop the quasi-human 
characters which tempt us (as Toynbee has complained in an 
earlier volume)** to treat such ‘fictitious persons’ as realities. 
The existence of these quasi-personalities is real enough, and 
accounts for many things in history which, since they cannot 
be accounted for either in terms of economic interest alone, nor 
otherwise in terms of cold, individual reasoning, are too often 
dismissed (not without alacrity, sometimes) as wholly unreason- 
able, and so as evidence for the nonsense theory. 

Men choose professions, as a rule, which they find congenial, 
and once in them they tend to approximate more and more to 
professional standards, and to acquire by mental in-breeding 


™ Tbid., 377-94. 

* See quotation from Engels (via Sidney Hook, Towards the Understanding 
of Karl Marz), ibid., 335. 

i, 442-4. 
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the professional prejudices. Naturally, most lawyers love the 
Law, all scholars the subjects of their study, and most church- 
men the Church; though the abstract nouns may convey differ- 
ent impressions to different individuals, and the love may differ 
in quality. Naturally, most established civil servants, looking 
forward to promotion by seniority, will tend to avoid making 
a nuisance of themselves by suggesting troublesome reforms 
(and all reforms are troublesome). They will also be anxious to 
avoid making themselves conspicuous by mistakes, thus tending 
to play for safety to an extent which, to independent men of 
‘private enterprise’, often appears to constitute ‘bureaucratic 
lack of enterprise’. Naturally, therefore, it is almost impossible 
in practice, though always possible in theory, for a profession 
to reform itself of its members’ own volition so long as it remains 
economically viable ; and naturally a church will tend to develop 
its dogmas under the influence of piety, with critical thought 
and scholarship taking a purely ancillary position. 

At the level of the state, or even of the ‘great societies’ which 
we call civilizations, what the plain man uncritically calls 
‘national character’ is formed by the professional, ethical and 
social standards of dominant classes and administrative pro- 
fessions; but here, revolutions political or economic, bringing 
new dominant groups to the top, may produce swift and far- 
reaching changes, as from the social quasi-personality of 
Neronian to that of Antonine Rome, from that of Regency to 
Victorian England, from that of medieval to post-Reformation 
Scotland or, horrifyingly, from that of Weimar to Nazi Ger- 
many. Since thus, to a great extent, societies can change as 
one unit, their changes are to this extent not amenable to the 
statistical methods of prediction, employed by insurance com- 
panies, which Toynbee stresses.*’ There is a field of study here, 
to which one would like to see much attention devoted, with 
less use of metaphor than Professor Toynbee lavishes on his 
readers, and with more reliance on post-Freudian scientific 
psychology and less on the mythological speculations of Jung, 
in any future Study of History. 

Nevertheless, for all the element of unpredictability thus 
introduced, there are many cases of parallel development in 
different epochs of history, dependent simply, as Thucydides 

“ix, 221-4; of. i, 180-1. 
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noted long ago, on the similar workings of human nature; 
nowhere more, perhaps, than in the history of the great creative 
periods of art, to which Toynbee, who has much to say of the 
borrowings of foreign art in disintegrating societies, devotes 
surprisingly little attention. At Chartres, for example (un- 
mentioned in his indexes), one may study in Christian sculpture 
of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a develop- 
ment of technique and a growth of humanism, running parallel, 
to a quite extraordinary degree, to that observable in Greek 
sculpture of the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; and this 
is despite the fact that the general éthos of classical Greek and 
of medieval Christian society could hardly be more different. 
Or again, there are themes repeated through nothing more 
abstruse than similarity of geographical circumstances, For 
example, there is an often noted and very remarkable resem- 
blance between the successive stages of development of the 
Hellenic and Christian western societies as a whole; a resem- 
blance which seems to have been Toynbee’s own point of 
departure on his Odyssey. A very great part of this resemblance 
seems to result from the similarity of geographical conditions. 
Both civilizations emerge on peninsulas, where barriers of 
mountain and sea permit societies to develop behind natural 
defences, which assist defence against invaders from the great 
Asian land-mass. The articulation of both areas into regions, 
separated by these same barriers, also in both epochs impedes 
political unification, but, by thus creating a need for military, 
administrative and economic efficiency in competing states, 
prevents forms of government from stagnating as they other- 
wise so easily can. The prizes to be won from oversea trade 
stimulate, in both, the growth of oversea trading classes, which 
even come to control or to possess great influence in some 
states; a development which did not take place in the techni- 
cally skilful society of China, for example, as Dr. Joseph 
Needham has emphasized.** And the later history of this 
partly maritime and militarily efficient society in each case is 
that of its impact on less forward societies in the wider world, 
with which Professor Toynbee has dealt in much interesting 
detail. There are grounds here, which are not particularly 
abstruse, though they repay detailed study, for a parallelism 
%* Science and Society in Ancient China (a lecture); London, Watts, 1947. 
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of development, which cannot be followed out in so much detail 
when we come to compare European history, from the Bronze 
Age to the present emergence of ‘one world’, with that of other 
regions. 

In conclusion, it is our author’s due that we should not forget 
that, even in the mood of religious inspiration which animates 
his final part (part xiii, ‘The Inspirations of Historians’), he 
has never claimed infallibility for himself or finality for his 
theories. On the contrary, as he himself said in the broadcast 
debate with Geyl, already quoted, ‘I have deliberately risked 
my neck’; and he goes on to urge other students of history to 
dip up their bucketfuls out of the same vast sea. However 
much we may disagree with him, or note omissions, he deserves 
our gratitude. This work needed doing; and indeed, it still does. 

A. R. Burn®® 


** Mr. A. R. Burn, M.A., is senior lecturer in ancient history in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 








THE MARINER’S COMPASS: 
ITS INFLUENCE UPON NAVIGATION IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 


The early history of the magnetic compass is still very ob- 
scure. Not only are its place and date of origin apparently an 
insoluble mystery, but little is known even about its earlier 
stages of development. Even so, attention has been concen- 
trated on the archaeological, rather than on the historical, side 
of the problem. The object of the following paper is to make 
some attempt to arrive at a just estimate of the influence of 
the mariner’s compass upon the practical navigation of the 
later middle ages, more particularly in northern waters: to 
consider, in the first place, to what extent its introduction 
marked an era in the annals of the sea, and, in the second, 
under what conditions it was employed and on what trade- 
routes. 

In some respects the importance of the magnet used as a 
compass as a factor in maritime history has been much exagger- 
ated. The time-honoured belief that it was not until the intro- 
duction of the magnetic compass that European mariners dared 
to venture out of sight of land may be traced at least as far 
back as Dryden’s verses: 


‘Rude as their ships was navigated then, 
No useful compass, or meridian known; 
Coasting they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole star shone.’ 
Some half-century later the same idea reappears in the well- 
known Elements of Navigation,: published by James Robertson 
in 1754. 
‘Before the invention of the compass, which happened towards 
the latter end of the thirteenth century, the navigating of ships 
was a very tedious and precarious operation, and seldom made out 


of sight of land.’ 
That this illusion, moreover, persists to the present day may 
be noted from the following passage in the article on ‘Navi- 
gation’ contributed by the late Admiral J. E. T. Harper (some- 
time director of navigation at the admiralty) to the 1951 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘Before the introduction 


1 James Robertson, The Elements of Navigation (3rd edn., 1772), ii, 279. 
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of the mariner’s compass in the fourteenth century, the only 
practical means, among western nations, of navigating ships 
was to keep within sight of land.’ 

In point of fact, as early as the sixth century, as we know 
from Adamnan’s Vita S. Columbae, Irish monks and hermits 
were sailing far out into the Atlantic. By the close of the 
seventh century they had arrived in the Feroe Islands. About 
the same time, or perhaps rather later, they were voyaging to 
Iceland. The Irish settlements in the Feroe Islands lasted 
from about the year 700 to 800. Those on the south-east coast 
of Iceland lasted for at least eighty years; and probably for 
much longer. The ocean navigation of the Norsemen, beginning 
with their settlement of Iceland in the period 870 to 930, was 
on a far greater scale. The transportation of between 20,000 
and 25,000 human beings—men, women, and children—along 
with their livestock, provisions for the voyage, and all their 
miscellaneous personal belongings, across several hundred miles 
of open sea, was an achievement unparalleled in the history of 
Europe. By the end of the tenth century the first direct passage 
across the ocean from the newly established Norse colony in 
southern Greenland had been made by Leif Eiriksson. The 
transatlantic traffic thus begun was carried on for more than 
four hundred years.? 

Little is known about the early Irish methods of navigation; 
but it is certain that their Norse successors shaped a course 
across the high sea by means of azimuths of the celestial bodies 
(t.e. discovered the directions or points of the horizon from the 
sun or Pole-star). Though in the sagas no actual mention is 
made of any instrument or other device with which the Norse- 
men were accustomed to get their bearings (Ic. deila ettir) from 
the sun, it would appear from a famous passage in the Flatey- 
jarbék that the ‘division of the horizon’ was regarded more or 
less as a routine operation. It is described in this passage how, 
after a long spell of northerly winds and fogs, during which the 
mariners had lost all knowledge of direction, the sun at last 
broke through, ‘and so they were able to get their bearings’ .* 


*See G. J. Marcus, ‘The Evolution of the Knérr’, The Mariner's Mirror, 
lxi, 119-20, and also ‘The Greenland Trade-Route’, Economic History Review, 


Vu. 


, 74-5. 
* Flateyjarbék (1860), i, 431. Cf. Konungs Skuggsjd, edit. Holm-Olsen 
(1945), p. 5. 
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The same procedure was in all probability made use of by 
Ohtere on his famous voyage beyond the North Cape; since 
Ohtere, we are told, was able to distinguish the direction of the 
wind in what were then unknown seas, at a time of year when 
the Pole-star was invisible. The dependence of the Norse pilot 
upon the celestial bodies is implied in many other passages in 
Northern literature. Thus one repeatedly reads, as in the I//uga 
saga, how, when the heavens were obscured, a crew ‘had no 
idea in which direction they were steering’.5 There is an inter- 
esting reference of a similar kind in a ninth-century Anglo- 
Saxon poem, wherein it is stated that mariners were accustomed 
to rely on the sun ‘to guide their craft across the sea and to 
bring it to the land’. The recent discovery in southern Green- 
land of what is supposed to be a small wooden bearing-dial, 
divided into thirty-two points, may conceivably throw further 
light on the matter. It has long been conjectured that, in 
Northern seas at any rate, the compass was preceded by some 
kind of bearing-dial.? (This was a device for finding the points 
or directions of the horizon from the sun or some other star.) 
The mariner’s compass is stated by Professor Morison to have 
been ‘the one indispensable instrument’ of Columbus’s naviga- 
tion.® ‘Indispensable’, however, it certainly was not in the case 
of the original discoverers of Greenland and North America; 
for the ocean traffic of the Norseman—which was on far too 
great a scale to be ascribed to mere ‘hit or miss’ navigation— 
was well under way three centuries at least before the advent 
of the magnetic compass in the North.® It is, in fact, entirely 
erroneous to suppose that it was the introduction of the com- 
pass which rendered deep-sea navigation practicable. 

It is equally clear that the magnetic compass, on its arrival 
in European waters in the twelfth century, did not supersede 
the older methods of navigation. It was apparently brought 
into use when, on account of mist or an overcast sky, the 
celestial bodies had become invisible. This is seen from the 
* Orosius, edit. J. Bosworth (1859), pp. 19-20: see O. S. Reuter, Germanische 
Himmelskunde (1934), pp. 14-15. 

5 Fornaldarségur Nordhurlanda (1943), iii, 195. 

* Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Poesie, edit. W. C. Grein (1857), ii, 351-2. 
7 See Carl V. Sélver, Vestervejen om Vikingernes Seljads (1954), pp. 84, 110-14. 
®S. E. Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (1942), i, 248. 


® See Carl V. Sdélver, Imago Mundi (1951), pp. 214-16; G. J. Marcus, ‘The 
Navigation of the Norsemen’, The Mariner's Mirror, xxxix, 117-18, 130-1. 
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earliest extant description of the magnetic compass, written in 
about 1180 by an English monk, Alexander Neckham, who 
states that the compass needle was used to guide the mariner 
across the sea when the sun and stars could not be seen. Some 
twenty years later the same information is given by Guiot de 
Provins in the course of a long satirical poem in which the 
author expresses his regret that the Pope had shown himself 
so much less constant than the North star; and he refers to 
the magnetic needle, which, thrust through a reed or straw and 
floating in a vessel of water, pointed infallibly to the Pole-star, 
and thus served to guide the mariner ‘When the sea was dark 
and hazy, Then one saw neither star nor moon’.!® It is to be 
noted that in Wace’s Roman de Brut (circ. 1150) no mention is 
made of the magnet used as a compass, but only of the stars. 
The earliest detailed and authoritative work on the magnetic 
compass is the Epistola de magnete of Petrus Peregrinus de 
Maricourt, according to whom the instrument was in general 
use in Northern waters. This was compiled in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Other references that occur about the 
same time to the use at sea of the magnetized needle, either 
floating in a bowl of water, as described above, or suspended 
on a pivot, are those made by Jacques de Vitry (1218), Gauthier 
d’Espinois (c. 1240), Guido Guinizzeli (c. 1240), Vincent de 
Beauvais (c. 1250), Brunetto Latini (c. 1260), Roger Bacon 
(1267), and Raimon Lull (1272). It may safely be inferred, 
first, that in the thirteenth century the magnet used as a com- 
pass was known all over Europe, and, second, that it was a 
valued aid to navigation in thick or cloudy weather. 

Judging by the testimony of Hauk Erlendsson in his recension 
of the Landndmabék, the lodestone must have come into 
general use on the northern sea-routes shortly before 1300. 
There is no reference to it in the earlier versions of the Land- 
ndmabék ; nor is there in the thirteenth-century Icelandic sagas, 
or in the Konungs Skuggsjd. In the pre-compass era references 
in the sagas to the state of hafvilla are by no means uncommon. 
(The Icelandic noun ha/fvilla must be interpreted as not merely 
‘losing one’s way at sea’, but also ‘losing one’s bearings’.) 


10 Alexander Neckham, De naturis rerum, cap. xcviii; Fabliaux et Contes, 
edit. Barbazan, ii, 527. 

11 Hauksbék, edit. F. Jénsson (1892), p. 5: see also Torfeus, Historiae 
Rerum Norvegicarum (1711), iv, 345. 
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Similar cases of hafvilla are recorded on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It would appear that on all these occasions the skilful 
dead reckoning which was a prime factor in the navigation of 
the Norsemen had completely broken down. They had no idea 
where they were or even which way they were heading. But 
from about the year 1300 onwards no mention at all is made in 
the contemporary chronicles, like the Laurentius saga, of any 
case of hafvilla. This may reasonably be attributed to the 
introduction of the compass.™* At the same time there is no 
evidence that the Norsemen abandoned the traditional methods 
of ocean navigation; but rather the contrary. It has been 
argued by Dr. Reuter that the sailing directions for the Green- 
land passage quoted in the thirteenth-century Sturlubék and 
the fourteenth-century Hauksbék appear to have been based on 
astronomical observations rather than on compass courses. 
Moreover, the Pole-star (Ic. leidharstjarna, or ‘guiding star’) 
continued to be of vital importance to the Northern mariner 
for centuries after the introduction of the compass. Reference 
is made to it in Icelandic poetry, the Martu saga, the Geish 
saga, the Canterbury Tales, Morte d’ Arthur, Piers Plowman, and 
Knyghthode and Bataile. It was the sjdvar stjarna, floedhar 
stjarna, the ‘Sterre of the Sea’, the ‘lode sterre’, the ‘Schyppman 
sterre’, Stella Nautica, An extensive body of lore and tradition 
had grown up around the constellation of Ursa Minor. 

By about 1300 the compass rose was in general use among 
Italian seamen in the Mediterranean. The time of its arrival 
in north-western Europe is uncertain. But, at any rate, a 
compass of thirty-two points was known to English mariners 
in the second half of the fourteenth century, as appears from 
a significant passage in Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe 
(circ. 1390): ‘Now is thyn orisonte departed in 24 parties by 
thy azimutz, in significacion of 24 partiez of the world; al-be-it 
so that shipmen rikne thilke partiez in 32."% In 1400 a dozen 
compasses are stated to have been shipped to Yarmouth from 
the Low Countries.4* A few years earlier, in 1394, mention is 

18 See G. J. Marcus, ‘Hafvilla: A footnote on Norse navigation’, Speculum, 
55 Landndmabsh, edit. F, Jénsson (1900), p. 129; Hauksbdk, p. 4; Reuter, 
Ps. See Commento di Francesco da Buti (Pisa, 1862), ii, 363. 


4 The Complete Works of oy Chaucer, edit. W. Skeat (1892), iii, 214. 
* Dorothy Burwash, English Merchant Shipping, 1460-1540 (1947), p. 6. 
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made of certain ‘compass-makers’, konpassemakers, in the 
records of the German Hanse. In the fifteenth century fairly 
frequent references to the compass and the lodestone may be 
found in the same records. In 1460 a Danish vessel, lying at 
Marstrand in the Baltic, was equipped with ‘compasses and 
sailing-stones’. In the Hamburg archives in 1461 there is a 
reference to a payment made to Gerard of Essen for two com- 
passes, and, ten years later, for ‘a compass and night-glass’. In 
1475 a vessel of Amsterdam was provided with ‘compasses and 
glasses’, and in 1478 a craft from Oslo was equipped with 
‘fishing gear, lead and lead-line, compasses, and all her gear’.?” 
The oft-quoted observation made by Fra Mauro to the effect 
that neither chart nor compass was used in the navigation of 
the North Sea and the Baltic (per questo mar non se navega cum 
carta ni bossola, ma cum scandaio) is not to be taken too seri- 
ously.1® From the fifteenth-century Das Seebuch numerous 
compass courses may be cited for both the seas in question.!* 
There is abundant evidence of the use of the mariner’s compass 
in English vessels of the same period. In the accounts of John 
Starlyng, clerk to the king’s ships in the reign of Henry IV, 
mention is frequently made of sailing-needles and compasses.?°® 
During the fifteenth century, in fact, the mariner’s compass 
appears to have been generally used on the main trade-routes 
and in all kinds of craft. It was by all accounts a prime factor 
in the development of the English traffic to Iceland, as may be 
seen from the following passage in the anonymous Libelle of 
Englyshe Polycye (circ. 1436). 


‘Out of Bristow and costis many one 

Men have practised by nedle and by stone 
Thiderwardes wythine a lytel whylle, 
Wythine xij yeres, and wythoute parille, 
Gone and comen, as men were wonte of olde 
Of Scarborowgh, unto the costes colde.’** 


The significance of this allusion to the use of the mariner’s 
compass on the Iceland run is, that it not only shows that the 


17 Hanserecesse, i (iv), no. 201; Hansisches Urkundenbuch, viii, no. 1160 
(pp. 708-9) ; ibid., x, 292 n.; ibid., p. 425; Kammereirechnungen der Stadt Ham- 
burg, ed. K. Koppmann, ii, 130; ibid., p. 14. 

18 Kratschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (1909), pp. 198-9. 

19 Das Seebuch, edit. K. Koppmann (1876), passim. 

2° P.R.O.: E. 104/44/17 passim. 

4 Libelle of Englyshe Polycye, edit. Warner (1926), p. 41. 
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instrument was in common use on this, the first of the ocean 
trade-routes to be followed by English seamen, but it also 
suggests that it was carried in comparatively small vessels as 
well as in large—in view of the fact that from 1413 onwards a 
considerable proportion of the Iceland-bound fleet consisted of 
quite small fishing doggers.** It is to be emphasized that all 
these references to the sailing-stone, needle and stone, etc., do 
not imply that the primitive needle-on-a-straw device was in 
fact still in use in the fifteenth century.** Lodestones are 
mentioned often enough at a much later date. Thus the navi- 
gational instruments of the Margaret Cely, a vessel of some 80 
tons, ‘in the yere of our Lord 1485’ comprised ‘a grett compas, 
a lodston, .. . a glasse, a compas’. Miss Burwash has cited a 
similar and earlier example in the records of the high court of 
admiralty. Early in the sixteenth century there is another 
reference in Cock Lorrell’s Boat: ‘One kept ye compas and 
watched ye our glasse. Some ye lodysshestone did seke some 
ye bote dyd swepe.’** The truth is that needles at this time 
were only weakly magnetized; they tended to lose their 
magnetism—for instance, during a thunderstorm; and it was 
accordingly the custom to carry a lodestone, not only in the 
medieval period, but also for centuries afterwards. As one 
would naturally expect, the compass was usually left in the 
care of the most skilful and experienced of the mariners on 
board. According to the Boke of Noblesse (circ. 1475), 

‘the eldist man that is halde wisist among hem sittithe and kepithe 

the rothir or sterne [of] the ship, and seethe to the nedille for to 

gide the ship to alle costis.’* 
Moreover, it was well understood that the lodestone might 
occasionally be used to falsify the compass needles; and so 
heinous a crime was, of course, punished with the utmost 
severity.* It further appears that some at least of the ships’ 
boats (used in the Iceland fishery) were equipped with com- 

#2 See G. J. Marcus, ‘The English Dogger’, The Mariner’s Mirror, x1, 294-6. 

*8 Dr. Salzman, Professor Carus-Wilson and Professor Hearnshaw have all 
fallen into this error. See L. F. Salzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages 
(1931), pp. 242-4; E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Iceland Trade’, Studies in English 
Trade in the Fifteenth Century, edit. Power and Postan (1933) p. 160; F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, Sea Power and Empire (1940), p. 31. 

% The Cely Papers, edit, H. E. Malden (1900), p. 177; Burwash, op. cit., p. 
5n.; Cock Lorrell's Boat, edit. Roxburghe Club (1817). 


% The Boke of Noblesse, edit. Roxburghe Club (1860), p. 58. 
* Olaus Magnus, Historia de gentibus s ionalibus (Rome, 1555), p. 343. 
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passes; since in the early half of the sixteenth century, in an 
inventory of the gear belonging to the James of Dunwich, there 
is a reference to ‘ij Boet Compassys’.2? Compasses were also 
carried, as we know from the testimony of Olaus Magnus, in 
Norwegian fishing-vessels working far out in the Atlantic.®* 

Throughout the later medieval period, though a good deal 
may be learned from private memoranda and ship’s inventories, 
by far the most significant and conclusive evidence is that 
furnished by contemporary sailing directions. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century the first sailing directions, or rutter, in 
the English language appeared.*® The German rutter already 
mentioned, Das Seebuch, dates back to about the same period; 
parts of it, however, are believed to have been written in the 
late fourteenth century. There is also a certain amount of 
navigational information in the Itimeraria of William of Wor- 
cester.2° From these and other sources it will be seen that 
compass courses are given for every coast in western Europe 
from the Kattegat to the Straits of Gibraltar. The English 
rutter shows that the mariner’s compass was used on most of 
the trade-routes frequented by our shipping, including the 
highly important traffic with Gascony and the peninsula. Of 
outstanding interest are the two direct courses across the Bay 
of Biscay from Finisterre to the entrances of the Bristol and 
English Channels, showing as they do how the compass was 
used in conjunction with the sounding-line and lead.*! The 
direct navigation across the Bay to Gascony, Santiago and the 
other peninsular ports—in the same way as the English traffic 
to Iceland—was almost certainly made possible by the advent 
of the mariner’s compass. There is no record of these particular 
passages in the pre-compass era. 


‘And ye come out of Spayne. And ye bee at capfenister go your 
cours north northest. And ye gesse [reckon] you ij parties ovir 
the see and be bounde into sebarne [Severn] ye must north and 
by est till ye come into Sowdyng [Soundings]. And yif ye have 


%7E. R. Cooper, ‘The Dunwich Iceland Ships’, The Mariner's Mirvor, 
xxv, 173. 

*8 Olaus Magnus, op. cit., p. 730: cf. ibid., p. 66. 

29 British Museum: Lansdowne MS. 285, ff. 139-40. 

8° Ttinevaria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestve, edit. J. Nasmith 
(1778), passim. 

%1 Cf. Das Seebuch, c. 7, i, et passim: see also Vogel, Geschichte der deutschen 
Seeschiffahrt, pp. 522-7. 
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an C. fadome depe or els iiij.“*x. then ye shall go north in till the 
sonde ayen in lxxij. fadome in feir grey sonde. And that is the 
Rigge [ridge] that lieth betwene clere [Cape Clear] and Cille 
[Scilly] than go north till ye come into sowdyng of woyse [ooze]. 
and than go your cours est north est or els est and by north... . 
And yif ye be three parties ovir the see and ye be bounde into the 
narowe see and ye go north northest and by north till ye come 
into sowdyng of an hundrith fadom depe than go your cours 
north est till ye come into iiij™* fadome depe. And yif it be stremy 
grounde it is betwene Huschaunt and cille in the entry in the 
Chanell of Flaundres [English Channel]. And so go your cours till 
ye have Ix. fadome depe. than go est northest along the see. . . .'3* 
Two other non-coastwise courses which are given are those from 
Finisterre to Cape Clear and from Finisterre to the Scillies. In 
a manuscript of about the same date belonging to the Hastings 
family there is an interesting illustration showing the sounding- 
line in operation.** How supremely important was this par- 
ticular item of the ship’s gear will be seen from the account 
given in the Hanse archives of a Danzigman, bound for Lisbon, 
placed under arrest at Plymouth in the autumn of 1449. To 
make certain that she did not slip out, the English authorities 
had the ship’s lead and line (/yne und loth) taken ashore.** The 
English rutter also mentions another important accessory in 
fifteenth-century navigation, the hour-glass.** Thus the navi- 
gational instruments normally used in conjunction with the 
mariner’s compass were the lead and line, for discovering the 
depth and nature of the bottom, and the hour-glass, for timing 
the length of the tacks.** Among the gear of a vessel belonging 
to the Duke of Norfolk, the Trygo Howard, in 1481 were ‘ij 


rennyng glass ... ij sondyng led .. . iij compas’. This, as is 
apparent from a variety of sources, was the equipment usually 
provided for sea-going craft of all sizes. G. J. Marcus*” 


32 Sailing Directions ... from a 15th century Ms., ed. Gairdner (1889), pp. 
21-2. For a detailed account of the same navigational methods used in con- 
junction with the new nautical astronomy, a passage in the narrative of 

robisher’s Second Voyage to the North-West is worth studying: see The 
Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher, edit. Collinson (1867), pp. 155-6. 

%8 Avchaeologia, \vii (1899), plate III, fig. 2; cf. Max Lehrs, Der Meister W. A. 
(1895), ff. xi—xiii. 

* Hansisches Urkundenbuch, edit. W. Stein (1899), viii, no. 21, p. 10. 

%5 Manners and Household Expenses of England in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, edit. Botfield (1841), p. 213; Burwash, op. cit., p. 19. 

* See David Waters, ‘Early Time and Distance Measurement at Sea’, 
Journal of the Institute of Navigation, viii, no. 2. 

*? Mr. G, J. Marcus, M.A., D.Phil., was formerly instructor-lieutenant, R.N., 
and is now engaged on personal research and writing on maritime history. 





RECENT TRENDS IN RESEARCH ON HANSEATIC 
HISTORY 


Since the late A. Weiner’s contribution to vol. vii of the 
Cambridge Medieval History was published in 1932, no com- 
prehensive history of the German Hanse, nor, apart from one or 
two papers by Professor M. M. Postan, any specific study 
relating to it, has appeared in England, as far as the present 
writer is aware. Although, of course, the German Hanse is 
frequently touched upon in writings on economic history, this 
noticeable lack of interest on the part of English scholars in 
Hanseatic affairs, as well as in those of Scandinavia and 
Flanders, contrasts oddly with the large number of books and 
papers devoted to these topics by American historians,? 

Conversely, a similar indifference unfortunately prevails 
among German historians. Whereas several important books, 
and especially editions of primary sources, dealing with Anglo- 
Hanseatic relations were published during the nineteenth 
century, little work has been done in this field during the past 
decades, and recent publications relating to English economic 
history in the middle ages have met scant attention on the part 
of Hanseatic students. Nothing has been done, for instance, to 
follow up the pointer, made twenty years ago by G. Neumann, 
that the customs accounts of the English port authorities con- 
tain valuable material on the amount and nature of Hanseatic 
trade and shipping.? These accounts may well yield appreciable 
results, as there exist hardly any continental sources of com- 
parable value for economic statistics, with the important 
exception of the Liibeck customs books for the years 1368-70. 

The mutual disregard of English and Hanseatic research 
work is regrettable from either point of view. For the history of 
the German Hanse is an essential complement of the social and 
economic history of medieval England down to the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth I—and the other way round. Closer co- 

1 See for instance W. Westergaard, ‘The Hansa Towns and Scandinavia on 
the Eve of Swedish Independence’ (Journal of Modern History, iv, 1932); 
D. K. Bjork, ‘The Peace of Stralsund, 1370’ (Speculum, vii, 1932); W. L. 
Winter, ‘Netherland Regionalism and the Decline of the Hansa’ (American 
Historical Review, liii, 1947-48); R. De Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in 
Medieval Bruges (Cambridge, Mass, 1948). 

® Hansische Geschichtsbldtter, 1935, p. 223. 


* These have been exploited by G. Lechner, Die hansischen Pfundzollisten 
des Jahres 1368 (Ltibeck, 1935). 
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operation could and would be all the more fruitful, as the 
Hanseatic historians have turned away from their former 
specialization on Hanseatic history in the narrower sense and 
are paying increasing attention to the general problems of 
social, economic, trade and maritime history of northern Europe 
as a whole. 

Weiner’s survey almost coincided with the beginning of this 
new era in Hanseatic historiography. It is instructive to com- 
pare his epitome of the older conception of Hanse history with 
the brief summary on the ‘Hanseatic League’ which, in the same 
year, was written by Fritz Rérig for the Enclyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences.’ Rérig (1882-1952), professor of medieval 
history successively at the universities of Leipzig, Kiel and 
Berlin, played a leading réle in overcoming the traditional view 
of the Hanse as a somewhat erratic feature or even excrescence 
of German history, and in establishing the new conception of 
the Hanse as an integral part of the social and economic 
history of Europe. Rérig outlined this European rather than 
German function of the Hanse in two studies which no student 
of medieval history can afford to neglect: ‘Die Europiische 
Stadt’*® and Mittelalterliche Weltwirtschaft.” 

Rérig’s main thesis may be summed up as follows: From the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries the economic activities of 
the towns of north and south Germany, Italy, the Low Coun- 
tries, England and Scandinavia were so closely integrated that 
it is justifiable to speak of a veritable international trade system, 
with Florence, Venice, Bruges, London, Frankfurt, Prague, 
Liibeck, Bergen and Novgorod as its strongest pillars. The 
particular function which the Hanse towns exercised within 
this structure consisted in linking up the widely separated 
centres of agricultural and industrial production. Having early 
obtained the virtual monopoly of imports to and exports from 
Scandinavia, the Baltic and Russia, the Hanse merchants be- 
came the principal middlemen of inter-European commerce. 

‘Studies in Hanseatic history centre in the Hansischer Geschichtsverein 
(2 St, Annen St., Litbeck) and its organ, Hansische Geschichtsblatter (=Hans. 
Gbi,). Its secretary, the author of the present paper, will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries relating to Hanseatic history, source material, bibliography, efc. 

§ vol. vii, 261-7 (New York, 1932). 

* Propylden-Weltgeschichte, edit. Walter Goetz, vol. iv, 279-392 (Berlin, 


1932); separate enlarged edition, with supplementary notes but without 
illustrations, edit. Luise Rérig (Géttingen, 1955). 7 Jena, 1933. 
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Until the beginning of the fourteenth century the Flemish 
merchants carried on a considerable trade of their own with 
northern Germany, but afterwards confined themselves to 
brokerage and left the export of Flemish cloth to the Hanse 
traders. In Norway, the exploitation of the country by the 
Hanse became eventually a source of bitter resentment on 
economic as well as political grounds. But originally their 
monopolies were entirely justified, as only the Hanse was in a 
position to supply Norway (and, similarly, Flanders) with the 
grain and other food-stuffs which the country could not produce 
in sufficient quantity, and which the Hanse skippers imported 
from the surplus-producing regions of the eastern German and 
Baltic lands. In return the Hanse opened up the continental 
market for Norwegian fish, the proceeds of which helped to 
intensify Norway’s production and to raise the living-standard 
of her population.® 

The interplay of Hanseatic and European economics has been 
made the subject of further studies, most of which originated 
from Rérig’s seminar in Kiel and Berlin. Thus Wilhelm Koppe 
has shown that the direct trade between the coastal towns of 
northern Germany and Frankfurt-on-the-Main, the then most 
important emporium of south Germany, was earlier as well as 
more extensive than had hitherto been suspected: this, in turn, 
throws fresh light on the economic relations between northern 
Europe and the Mediterranean.?° 

The same writer has also dealt with the Hanseatic trade with 
Sweden.!! Down to the time of the Vasa kings, Swedish com- 
merce lay almost exclusively in the hands of the Hanse mer- 
chants, who, as is well known, also exerted paramount influence 
in Scandinavian politics. The few towns that existed in Sweden 
were largely inhabited by Germans, who controlled the export 

*H. Reincke, ‘Die Deutschlandfahrt der Flandrer in der hansischen 
Frihzeit’ (Hans. Gbi., 1943, pp. 51-164). 


® The Norwegian historian, J. Schreiner, has clarified these problems in his 
books Hanseatene og Norges nedgang (Oslo, 1935) and Hanseatene og Norge + 
det 16 arhundre (Oslo, 1941) and the paper ‘Bemerkungen zum Hanse-Norwegen 
Problem’ (Hans. Gbi., 1954, pp. 64-71). On the other hand, J. A. Gade, The 
Hanseatic control of Norwegian trade during the middle ages (Leiden, 1951) is a 
worthless compilation. 


10'W. Koppe, ‘Die Hansen und Frankfurt am Main im 14. Jahrhundert’ 
(Hans. Gbl., 1952, pp. 30-49). 


11'W. Koppe, Ltibech-Stockholmer Handelsgeschichte im 14. Jahrhundert 
(Neuminster, 1933). 
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of copper, iron and agricultural products, Sweden’s main 
economic assets. The commercial ties between Sweden and the 
Hanse towns, especially Liibeck and Danzig, and the general 


a and political background have recently been ex- 


wed by the Swedish scholar, Kjell Kumlien.’* Apart from 
Sweden, the mutual give and take was nowhere more pro- 


Je than in the dealings between the Hanseatic and 





Livonian towns, among which Riga, Reval (Tallinn) and 
Dorpat (Tartu) were the chief. In particular, the shipping 
route from Liibeck to Riga and Reval can justly be described 
as the backbone of the Hanseatic traffic system. Less well 
known is the tremendous influence exercised by the Hanse 
towns upon the early settlement and organization, and the sub- 
sequent social and political history, of medieval ‘Livland’, the 
modern Estonia and Latvia.1% 

The Teutonic Order, which in Livonia also became a political 
partner of the Hanse towns, was in its home country, Prussia, 
not only the sovereign of a number of Hanse towns, such as 
Danzig, Elbing, Thorn and Kénigsberg, but itself took an 
extensive part in trade and commerce within the Hanseatic 
orbit.14 The administrative organization and trade customs of, 
and the variety, prices and quantities of the goods handled by, 
the Grosschafferei, 1.e. the centralized trade organization of the 
Teutonic Order, have been studied with a wealth of details 
supplied by the excellent book-keeping methods of the Order.'5 
Its commercial relations with Flanders also touched the 
interests of English trade and shipping. 

However, economic history is only one aspect, and not even 
the most important, to which Hanseatic students have directed 
their attention. During the past twenty or thirty years, the 
social and constitutional origins of the European town of the 
middle ages have increasingly attracted the attention of 
western historians. The names of Pirenne, Espinas, Ganshof, 
van Werveke, Vercauteren, and Blockmans in the Low Coun- 

12 Sverige och hanseaterna: Studier i svensk politik och utrikeshandel (Lund 
and Stockholm, 1953), 

4% P, Johansen, ‘Die Bedeutung der Hanse fir Livland’ (Hans. Gbi., 1941, 
PG. von Rundstedt, Die Hanse und der Deutsche Orden in Preussen bis 
suv Schlacht bei Tannenberg (Weimar, 1937). 


4 F, Renken, Der Handel dev Kénigsberger Grosschdfferei des Deutschen 
Ordens mit Flandern um 1400 (Weimar, 1937). 
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tries, and those of Walter Vogel (died 1938), Edith Ennen, Hans 
Planitz (died 1954), W. Schlesinger and Fritz Rérig in Germany 
may be mentioned as representative.'* This interest is reflected 
in studies on the earliest history and the ‘prehistory’ of the 
Hanse and the growth of individual Hanse towns. 

The pioneer work done by Fritz Rérig is readily accessible in 
his collected papers, Hansische Beitrdge zur deutschen Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte.*" Basing his argument upon the careful 
examination of Liibeck source material, Rérig has proved that 
the mercantile community contributed the decisive element to 
the social structure of the medieval town. It was (Rérig main- 
tains) not on the initiative of princes but through the careful 
planning of citizen merchants that the new towns of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries in northern Germany and northern 
Europe—from Brunswick, Hamburg and Liibeck to Reval, 
Riga and Dorpat—were founded. These progressive and far- 
sighted merchants formed the privileged upper stratum of 
urban society out of which, about 1200, grew the ‘city council’ 
as the supreme organ of municipal self-government. This 
leading group of citizens did not represent a closed patrician 
order but continuously rejuvenated itself through the admission 
of homines novi—men full of vitality who had made their way 
in big business and overseas trade and afterwards placed their 
experience and wealth at the service of the community. Rérig 
has completely overthrown the opinion, long prevalent among 
German historians, that medieval trade was of very modest 
size, that the ‘capitalistic’ profit motive was alien to medieval 
businessmen, and that their wealth was acquired by the 
accumulation of groundrents rather than by trade. It is note- 
worthy that this new conception of the réle played by the 
mercantile class in the social, economic and constitutional 
history of the German towns should have emanated from the 


16 As the writings of the French, Belgian and Dutch historians will be 
familiar to English students, I mention only two outstanding books by German 
authors: Edith Ennen, Frithgeschichte der europdischen Stadt (Bonn, 1953) and 
Hans Planitz, Die deutsche Stadt im Mittelalter, von der Rémerzeit bis zu den 
Zunftkampfen (Cologne, 1954). Miss Ennen’s book especially breaks wide 
tracts of virgin soil in the field of early medieval history. 

1” Breslau, 1928. This epoch-making book has, as far as I can see, never 
been reviewed in a British journal—a fact which reveals the unsatisfactory 
relations between German and British historians to which allusion has been 
made above. The review by G. Espinas in Annales d’histoire économique, ii 
(1930), 459-61, will be easiest for English students to consult. 
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examination of Hanseatic sources, for the traditional view was 
almost entirely derived from the study of conditions in the 
south German and Rhenish towns.?8 

The researches of the historians mentioned above have made 
it clear that the growth of the European town in its specific, 
legal connotation (civitas, commune, borough, Stadt, etc.) is 
a uniform—though not simultaneous—phenomenon which 
originated in northern France, Flanders and the lower Rhine- 
land. There the town first stood out against the surrounding 
countryside not only as a distinct economic centre but also as a 
unit enjoying a legal and administrative system of its own. 
This stage of the fully-fledged town was everywhere preceded 
by the peculiar organization of the Wik, as it has come to be 
called since Walter Vogel first drew attention to it.1* The term 
Wik—which survives in place-names such as Brunswick 
(Germany), Wijk (Netherlands), Quentavic (France), Norwich 
(England)—denotes an early mercantile settlement which 
depended as a suburbium upon the fortified seat of a bishop or 
count, housed a small population of artisans and served as the 
transitory abode of traders who, for the greater part of the 
year, toured the country with their wares. The English saint, 
Godric of Finchale, is a representative of this type of journeying 
trader.2° In the Wik-places these traders combined in self- 
governing guilds under royal protection. On their travels, in 
foreign lands and in those places where big fairs took place at 
regular times, they formed themselves into associations for the 
preservation of their privileges and the safeguarding of their 
goods. In the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
trading guild became the nucleus of a legal organization which 
comprised all citizens of a Wik. Thus the Wik became a 
(walled) ‘town’ in the specific sense of the term, with the 
trading community as its natural and permanent ruling class. 
The gradual development of a periodical fair into a regularly 
frequented Wik and eventually into a permanent settlement, 

48 Rérig has given a brief summary in French of what he calls ‘Les raisons 
intellectuelles d'une suprématie commerciale: la Hanse’ in Annales d'histoire 
économique, ii (1930), 481-98. 

#” ‘Wik-Orte und Wikinger’ (Hans. Gbi., 1935, pp. 5-48) ; see also F. Timme, 


‘Ostsachsens friher Verkehr und die Entstehung alter Handelsplatze’ (Braun- 
schweiger Heimat, xxxvi, 1950, 107-36). 


** W. Vogel, ‘Ein seefahrender Kaufmann um 1100’ (Hans. Gbdi., 1912, 
239-48). 
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and the economic conditions underlying these changes, have 
been exemplified by Rérig with respect to Magdeburg, a place 
on the then frontier of western Christianity.24 The resulting 
type of ‘western’ citizenry differs essentially from the features 
that characterize the towns and their inhabitants of other 
civilizations. ** 

It was only in the twelfth century, when the towns of north- 
western Europe had grown to manhood that merchants from 
the lower Rhineland and Westphalia transplanted this new 
emanation of western civilization further eastwards and 
founded the Hanse towns of a later age; among them Liibeck 
was the first in time and the foremost in rank. An outstanding 
characteristic of these new foundations is the homogeneity of 
their population. Stemming chiefly from Westphalia and the 
Low Countries, and again and again replenished by fresh waves 
of emigrants from the same regions, the citizens of Liibeck, 
Stockholm, Reval, Riga, Visby, Rostock, Elbing, etc., were for 
the greater part related to one another and to the inhabitants 
of Cologne, Dortmund, Soest, eéc., by common descent or inter- 
marriage.** This blood-relationship explains the peculiar 
character of the Hanse much more convincingly than do any 
speculations about its formal organization, the strength of 
which has often been overrated. In fact, the decisive factor of 
Hanseatic history is to be found in the singular combination of 
the common ancestry of all its citizens and the identity of their 
economic outlook and interests. 

It further follows that the germ of what was to become the 
Hanseatic League is to be found in the associations of the 
wandering traders. When most of the Hanse towns were still in 
their earliest stage of growth, the associations of the German 
traders in London, on the Baltic island of Gotland and in the 
Russian emporium of Novgorod were already efficiently organ- 
ized, met in their own guildhalls, worshipped in their own 


"FF. Rérig, Magdeburgs Entstehung und die dliere Handelsgeschichte (2nd 
edn., Berlin, 1952). 

*2Otto Brunner, ‘Europdisches und russisches Birgertum’ (Vierteljahr- 
Schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, x1, 1953, 1-27); the same, ‘Stadt 
und Birgertum in der europdischen Geschichte’ (Geschichte in Wissenschaft 
und Unterricht, iv, 1953, 525-37). 

*F. Rérig, ‘Rheinland-Westfalen und die deutsche Hanse’ (Hans. Gbl., 
1933, pp. 17-51); E. G. Kriiger, ‘Die Bevélkerungsverschiebung aus den 
altdeutschen Stadten tiber Libeck in die Stadte des Ostseegebiets’ (Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir liibechische Geschichte, 27, 1934, 101-58, 263-313). 
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churches, enjoyed their own jurisdiction and issued documents 
under their own seals. The association of the German merchants 
who frequented Gotland (where at the end of the twelfth century 
Visby was founded as a mercantile town) seems to have main- 
tained a kind of central directorate and supreme court for all 
north German merchants until the end of the thirteenth 
century.*4 

In other words, there existed a ‘Hanse’, i.¢. a comprehensive 
economic organization of the German merchants trading all 
over northern Europe, before many of the Hanse towns were 
even founded; or, as Rérig has epitomized this phenomenon, 
‘the whole preceded the parts’. As late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, this loose organization of the individual 
merchants was replaced by the community of the towns which 
henceforth called themselves the ‘towns of the German Hanse’. 
This transformation, which it had taken about a century to 
accomplish, was materially aided by what Henri Pirenne has 
called ‘the most considerable advance in civil life since the 
Carolingian epoch’, namely the break-up of the ecclesiastical 
monopoly of literacy. The businessman was now himself able 
to read and write, to keep his account books and to carry his 
business correspondence. No longer had he to travel with his 
goods, he now directed his commercial transactions from his 
office desk at home. This cultural revolution of the thirteenth 
century contributed greatly to the supersession of the mercan- 
tile associations abroad by the organization of the home towns, 
t.e. the Hanse proper.* 

This new conception of the origins of the Hanse incidentally 
entails a re-assessment of Hanseatic chronology. Formerly, the 
beginning of the Hanse was dated in the early fourteenth century 
and its heyday in the years from 1370 to 1500; now, the period 
from 1200 to 1350 is rightly regarded as its peak. For it was 
during these 150 years that the German traders opened up for 
the continental and English markets the vast areas of primary 
production, viz. Scandinavia, the Baltic regions, the fertile 


“F, Roérig, ‘Reichssymbolik auf Gotland’ (Hams. Gbdi., 1940, pp. 1-67); 
see also P. Johansen's papers on Livonia and Novgorod (n. 13 and 35). é 

* The significance of lay literacy for medieval civilization, with special 
regard to economic and social history, has been summarized by F. Rérig in 
the paper, published posthumously, ‘Mittelalter und Schriftlichkeit’ (Welt als 
Geschichte, edit. F. Ernst, 1953, pp. 29-41). 
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plains of eastern Germany and Russia, where in turn they sold 
the consumer goods of the west, such as English wool, Flemish 
cloth, French salt and claret and Rhenish wine. These intensive 
commercial activities brought with them a wholesale change 
of the face of northern and eastern Europe. The expansion of 
primary and industrial production, the relative security of 
marketing, and the influx of foreign capital led to an increase of 
consumption and a steady rise of the living standards of these 
‘underdeveloped areas’. 

Contrary to the traditional view, the upward trend of the 
Hanse came to an end in about 1370-80, when the victorious 
peace of Stralsund (1370) seemed to have led it to a pinnacle.** 
The years of the Black Death, 1349-50, had broken the impetus 
of the eastward emigration from the west German towns and 
countryside; henceforth the population of the new towns 
remained stationary.2” At the same time, economic and 
political changes were taking place all over northern Europe 
which eventually ousted the Hanseatic merchants from their 
privileged position. The Scandinavian countries consolidated 
themselves politically, and their citizens made themselves 
economically independent of the Germans. English cloth began 
to compete in the international markets with Flemish cloth, 
the sale of which was a Hanseatic preserve. English, and after- 
wards, Dutch vessels sailed into the Baltic, which had hitherto 
been almost a mare clausum hanseaticum. The Teutonic Order 
wore itself out in fatal struggles with its own towns and the 
newly risen power of Poland—Lithuania. Soon there arose on the 
eastern horizon the threatening cloud of the nascent empire of 
Muscovy, which eventually annexed Novgorod, the north- 
eastern pillar of the Hanseatic structure. Finally, inside 
Germany itself, the Hanse merchants were outmanceuvred by 
younger and more enterprising rivals. The great south German 
emporia, such as Augsburg and Niimberg, entered the field of 
commercial competition, their bankers and traders soon 
invaded the Hanse towns themselves and, with their modern 


methods of transacting business on an international scale, made 


%*F. Rérig, ‘Aussenpolitische und innerpolitische Wandlungen in der 
Hanse nach dem Stralsunder Frieden’ (in the collected papers quoted above 
in n. 17). 

" H. Reincke, ‘Bevélkerungsprobleme der Hansestadte’ (Hans. Gbi., 1951, 
pp. 1-33, and 1954, pp. 88-90) discusses the effect of the fourteenth-century 
epidemics upon the movement of population. 

2 
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dangerous inroads in the economic empire of the Hanse.%* 

Faced on every side with mounting difficulties, the Hanse 
could no longer think of expanding but had to strive hard even 
to maintain the position built up over the past centuries. This 
the Hanse fairly succeeded in achieving for another 150 years— 
thanks mainly to a number of pre-eminent personalities. One 
of them, the Liibeck burgomaster, Hinrich Castorp, by his 
skilful conclusion of the peace of Utrecht with the ambassador 
of Edward IV (1474), safe-guarded the Hanse privileges in 
England for one more century.*®°® 

The Hanse was at no time firmly organized on the lines of a 
political confederation. Its political importance has often been 
exaggerated, and to the Hanse have sometimes been ascribed— 
not least by German historians of the Wilhelmian era—ten- 
dencies towards power politics which were entirely alien to it. 
In reality, the Hanse was a loose partnership of towns which 
were engaged in common commercial pursuits but had other- 
wise very disparate political alignments. As soon as the 
community of economic interest disappeared, or these interests 
themselves became utopian (as happened in relation with 
Elizabethan England), the Hanse was bound to dissolve. 

Owing to that looseness of constitutional ties it has never 
been possible to state definitely which and how many towns 
were members of the Hanse—an imprecision which foreign 
diplomats in their dealing with the Hanse found hard to 
believe. It can however be asserted that during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries considerably more than a hundred towns 
belonged to the Hanse; its furthest outposts were Dinant on 
the Meuse and Kampen on the Yssel to the west; Cologne, 
Magdeburg, Breslau and Cracow to the south; Thorn (Torun), 
Riga and Dorpat to the east; and Stockholm, in an isolated 
position, to the north. 

Of this number, only three have survived to the present 
under the name of ‘Hanse towns’: Liibeck, Bremen and Ham- 
burg. They have preserved their quasi-sovereign status—only 
Liibeck became a victim of the egalitarianism of the Nazis, who 
demoted the proud head of the Hanse to a county borough of 


28C, Nordmann, Niirnberger Grosshdndler im spdtmittelalterlichen Liibeck 
(Nurnberg, 1933); the same, Oberdeutschland und die Hanse (Weimar, 1939) ; 
G. Frh. v. Pélnitz, Fugger und Hanse (Tibingen, 1953). 

*°G. Neumann, Hinrich Castorp (Liibeck, 1932). 
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the Land Schleswig-Holstein—and developed a specific socio- 
logical type of ‘Hanseatic burgher’ quite distinct from the 
urban population of the rest of Germany. Liibeck, once the 
largest and leading town of this group, is now the smallest and, 
from the seventeenth century onwards, has been significant 
only as a trading centre of the Baltic Sea, until the Iron Curtain 
further restricted her traffic.*® 

Liibeck’s place as the foremost German seaport was taken by 
Hamburg—largely owing to her willing co-operation with the 
English Merchant Adventurers in the seventeenth, and with 
English industry and shipping in the nineteenth century. This 
rise of Hamburg to an international port of the first magnitude, 
its social and economic conditions, and its relations with 
England have been described by the Gottingen historian, P. E. 
Schramm, himself a native of Hamburg, who has been able to 
draw profusely on the family papers of his paternal and maternal 
forebears in his story of the ‘achievements and limitations of 
Hanseatic citizens’.*! The close connexion of Hamburg with 
British shipping, trade and industry has a parallel in Bremen, 
whose rapid development in the nineteenth century was largely 
determined by her interdependence with the United States of 
America. Bremen’s position in Germany and Europe was 
based on its function as the main port of embarkation of 
millions of continental emigrants, and as the continental end of 
the trans-Atlantic traffic of fast passenger steamers; and also as 
the principal place of transhipment of two leading American 
exports, cotton and tobacco. The fascinating story of this 
partnership between an Atlantic world power and an Hanseatic 
port from the end of the eighteenth century to the Nazi era has 
been told by the Cologne professor of economic history, Ludwig 
Beutin, himself a native of Bremen. His book rightly bears the 
sub-title of ‘a contribution to the history of world economics, 
as well as of German-American relations’.*2 Both Schramm’s 


3° A. von Brandt, Geist und Politik in der Liibechischen Geschichte (Liibeck, 
1954) sketches the background of the intellectual and spiritual forces which 
shaped Libeck’s political and economic history. 

"| Hamburg, Deutschland und die Welt: Leistung und Grenzen hanseatischen 
Biirgertums in der Zeit zwischen Napoleon I und Bismarck (Munich, 1943; 2nd 
ed. Hamburg, 1953, which, however, lacks the valuable appendix of source 
material); Professor Schramm is best known to English historians as the author 
of the History of the English Coronation (Oxford University Press, 1937). 

32 Bremen und Amerika: Zur Geschichte der Weltwirtschaft und der Bezie- 
hungen Deutschlands zu den Vereinigten Staaten (Bremen, 1953). 
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and Beutin’s books are outstanding in that they show the 
adaptation to modern conditions of the tradition of ‘medieval 
world economics’ which underlay the conception of the original 
German Hanse. 

The main results of recent research in the history of the Hanse 
may perhaps be summed up as follows: 

(1) The Hanse towns form an integral part of the late- 
medieval ‘system of world economics’, the extent and intensity 
of which is becoming ever more evident.** 

(2) The origins of the Hanse go back to the beginnings of 
urban civilization in north-western Europe, a process in which 
the voluntary associations of traders played a decisive réle. 

(3) The associations of the mercatores imperii formed at the 
fairs and emporia abroad, especially in the island of Gotland, 
represent an early stage of the organization of the Hanse. 

(4) The golden age of the Hanse in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was based on the identity of the social and 
constitutional conditions and on the homogeneity of the racial 
composition between the older towns of north-western Europe 
and the younger foundations of the north-east. 

This extension in time and space of Hanseatic history is one 
indication of the state of flux in which Hanseatic scholarship 
finds itself at present. In fact, the turmoil of fresh ideas and 
fruitful controversies has had the curious result that a compre- 
hensive history of the German Hanse is now less feasible than it 
may have appeared some twenty years ago. This comes out in 
the latest attempt at such an overall survey, undertaken by 
an enterprising outsider**; quite useful as a first introduction, 
the book nevertheless fails as a work of scholarship because the 
author has covered up all the difficulties and bypassed all the 
problems exposed by a whole generation of historians. 

This new conception of Hanseatic history has to a large 
extent sprung from the fertile suggestions and the assiduous 


%? Thus, the international correlation of the textile industry has recently 
been demonstrated by the Swiss historian Hektor Ammann, ‘Deutschland 
und die Tuchindustrie Nordwesteuropas im Mittelatter’ (Hans. Gbl., 1954, 
pp. 1-63). 

* K. Pagel, Die Hanse (2nd ed. Brunswick, 1952); see the critical comment 
by A. v. Brandt in Hans. Gbl., 1954, pp. 91-100. The most instructive intro- 
duction to the topical problems of Hanse history and the present state of 
research is provided by Paul Johansen’s paper on ‘Umriss und Aufgaben der 
hansischen Siedlungsgeschichte und Kartographie’ (Hans. Gbil., 1955, pp. 
1-105). 
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researches emanating from the late Fritz Rérig and his aca- 
demic pupils. It is therefore meet to conclude the present 
survey with a reference to a volume in which nearly thirty 
German and foreign scholars have treated, on the lines sketched 
above, some problems connected with the history of medieval 
towns and townspeople.** The book was to be presented to 
Fritz Rérig on the occasion of his seventieth birthday; it came 
out, alas, as a memorial to the deceased friend and teacher. Of 
the papers contained in it, the following may be of special 
interest to non-German historians: P. Johansen deals with 
Novgorod, the main Russian place of trade with the west and 
one of the earliest Hanseatic settlements; K. Kumlien treats the 
political and economic relations between the royal power and 
the citizenry of fourteenth-century Sweden; S. H. Steinberg 
reproduces the extant views of the London Steelyard, the 
westermost Hanseatic centre; A. v. Brandt discusses the attitude 
of the Hanse to a vital problem of international law, viz. the 
freedom of the seas; H. Reincke renders fascinating the dry sub- 
ject of the public debt of medieval Hamburg; H. Kellenbenz 
examines the activities of south German firms in the Hamburg 
trade with Spain and Portugal, a subject which he has followed 
up in a book ranging over the whole of Europe**; P. E. Schramm 
enters upon a little-known field of German overseas trade, viz. 
Hanseatic shipping in the Mediterranean in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The volume also contains a full biblio- 
graphy of Rérig’s widely dispersed writings, including their 
reviews in German and non-German periodicals; among the 
latter, the acceptance of Rérig’s main arguments by scholars of 
the rank of Marc Bloch, G. Espinas, N. Japikse, C. Verlinden, 
T. Séderberg and others will, the present writer hopes, make 
English historians all the more willing to co-operate with their 
German fellow-students in this field of medieval economic 
ayy, A. von BranpT*? 


%5 Stddtewesen und Biirgertum als geschichiliche Kvrafte: Geddchtnisschrift 
fir Fritz Rérig (Libeck, 1953). 

* H. Kellenbenz, Unternehmerkrafte im Hamburger Portugal- und Spanien- 
handel, 1590-1625 (Hamburg 1954). 

*7 Dr. A. von Brandt is the director of the Liibeck State Archives and 
professor at Hamburg University. (The editor wishes to thank Dr. S. H. Stein- 
berg for suggesting that Dr. von Brandt should be invited to contribute this 
paper, and for subsequently translating it into English and for adapting it in 
detail to English readers.) 











EDWARD IV: THE MODERN LEGEND: 
AND A REVISION?! 


Part I, The Growth of the Modern Legend 


In Little Arthur’s History of England, Maria, Lady Calcott 
quickly disposed of Edward IV; she was able to say very little 
good of him, except that he was brave and handsome and good 
humoured in company. Alas! These valuable social qualities 
were offset by more sinister traits: he loved his own pleasure 
too much to do anything for the good of his people ‘and he did 
them much wrong’. This is but the crudest copy of the con- 
ventional portrait of Edward IV which historians have drawn 
for the last two hundred years—a portrait of a handsome, 
powerful but politically immature prince, given over in his 
later years to lust and luxury, neglecting affairs of state except 
when roused to momentary bursts of energy and cruelty by a 
crisis or a fit of avarice. It is enlightening to trace the growth 
of this legend, for it is not to be found in any contemporary or 
near-contemporary English writer. Fifteenth-century English 
writers, with the exception of the Second Anonymous Croyland 
Continuator, give only superficial details of Edward’s work and 
character.” 

The Croyland Continuator apart, the first real characterisa- 
tions of Edward come from Sir Thomas More and Polydore 
Vergil. Both based their descriptions on the reminiscences of 
a wide circle of men, some of whom had been active in Yorkist 
administration and others partisans in exile of Henry of 
Richmond ;? both give balanced, judicious portraits, compiled 
from many men’s information, quite unlike the sharp, black 
and white judgments of later historians. Both state that 
Edward was diligent, that he restored his kingdom to prosperity, 
that his rule was judicious and popular.‘ This tradition, early 


1 I would like to thank Professor E. F. Jacob for suggestions and criticism. 

*Fabyan, The New Chronicles of England and France (London, 1811), 
p. 667; The Great Chronicle of London, ed. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley 
(London, 1938), pp. 228-9. 

* A. F. Pollard, ‘The Making of Sir Thomas More’s Richard ITI’, in Historical 
Essays in Honour of James Tait (Manchester, 1933), pp. 223-38; D. Hay, 
Polydove Vergil, Renaissance Historian and Man of Letters (1952), pp. 93-5. 
See also, C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century 
(1913), chs. vi, vii and x. c 

* The English Works of Siv Thomas More, edit. W. E. Campbell (1931), i, 
35-6; Polydore Vergil, Three Books of Polydove Vergil’s English History, edit. 
Sir Henry Ellis, Camden Society (1844), p. 172. 
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established on the oral evidence of contemporaries, maintained 
itself for a century and more among reputable historians, Hall 
held the same views and Grafton, Holinshed and Stow copied 
More’s description almost verbatim.§ 

Meanwhile, an important though unconscious step towards 
creating the modern legend was taken in William Habington’s 
Edward IV. This life of Edward, though written much earlier, 
was not published until 1640. The high-water mark of seven- 
teenth-century publications on the Yorkists, it ts in many ways 
a surprise after the Tudor chroniclers. Habington retained all 
their abhorrence of rebellion against the powers that be— 
whether de facto or the Lord’s legitimately annointed. Yet 
their horror of the social disorders of the fifteenth century had 
vanished and he assumed the calmer social background of the 
late sixteenth century. For Habington the main pre-occupation 
of fifteenth-century England was political faction and succession 
disputes. To see the situation in terms like these was to invite 
misconception, and there is an uncertain, ambivalent attitude 
throughout his work. For example, he condemned the king’s 
apparent negligence in face of the danger from Warwick and 
Clarence in 1469 in terms in which the later legend is almost 
completely formulated. Yet after this his conclusion is astound- 
ing—nothing less than a complete endorsement of the best 
sixteenth-century tradition. His eulogy of Edward’s strong 
government even surpasses that of the Tudor historians: 
‘,.. this king was, if we compare him with the lives of princes 
in general, worthy to be numbered among the best.’ Any severities 
which seem to blemish his later years were ‘but short tempests 
or rather small overcastings during the glorious calm of his 
government.’? We are still a long way from the bloody tyrant of 
later authors. 

This attitude was maintained by all the more discriminating 
writers throughout the seventeenth century. Neither the 
volume nor the quality of seventeenth-century writing on the 
Yorkists is at all impressive. Nothing appeared in any way 


comparable to the erudition of Dr. Brady on the Norman 

5 Hall, Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 341; Grafton, Chronicle (London, 
1809), ii, 79-80; Holinshed, Chronicles (London, 1807-8), iii, 360-1; Stow, 
Annales of England (1631), pp. 434-5. 

* Dictionary of National Biography (=D.N.B.) 

’ W. Habington, from White Kennett’s edition of The Complete History of 
England (1706), pp. 444, 469, 478-9. 
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Conquest or Fabian Philipps on feudalism. The Yorkist period 
had little attraction for contemporary controversialists, for its 
incidents had little to add to their store of arguments and they 
were bewildered by the source materials. At the end of the 
century William Nicolson, a judicious critic, summed up the 
position admirably when he stated that historians were too 
perplexed ‘to form a regular History out of such a vast Heap of 
Rubbish and Confusion’ and took the safe, if unenterprising, 
course of recommending Habington’s book.® Yet it is important 
to note that both Habington and these seventeenth-century 
authors® had one common characteristic—reliance on the 
Mémoires of Philippe de Commynes for details of their narrative 
at certain points, coupled with a marked reluctance to accept 
his conclusions on the character of late fifteenth-century 
England in general, and of Edward IV in particular. 

With the eighteenth century there came a new turn both in 
the historians’ knowledge of the late fifteenth century and in 
their attitude towards it. Unfortunately for strict historical 
truth, the new attitude was not based on the new knowledge. 
The points at issue are best illustrated from two eighteenth- 
century ‘best sellers’-—Rapin and Hume. 

Rapin’s History of England was first published, in French, in 
1723 and translated in 1725. It went through seven editions 
before it was superseded in popular esteem by the shorter 
History published by David Hume in 1761.1 Rapin’s narrative 
of the late fifteenth century was a great advance on anything 
which had so far appeared. During the years when Rapin was 
planning his work Rymer was publishing his selections from the 
public records." Working from the Foedera, Rapin was able to 
establish, for the first time, an accurate chronological basis for 
the events of the late fifteenth century. This is true enough. 
Yet most of the corrections which he made were after all minor 
corrections of detail. In his attitude to those sources of infor- 
mation which were likely to influence his final estimates of 
character Rapin’s methods showed no advance over those of 
his predecessors; in fact he was much less cautious than they 
had been. He accepted Commynes’ verdict completely. Follow- 


* W. Nicolson, The English Historical Library (1696-9), p. 83. 

* Lack of space makes it im ible to give references to the numerous 
seventeenth-century wie w works i been consulted for this 
section. D.N.B. 
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ing Commynes he asserted that Edward’s life was one long 
continued scene of lust, stained by avarice due to the heavy cost 
of his pleasures and by the wanton cruelty of a large number of 
needless political executions.” Rapin’s book was a turning 
point. Under the disguise of a more detailed and accurate 
scholarship it placed greater reliance than ever before on an 
untrustworthy authority. Rapin was measured in his language. 
Hume dropped all qualifications and ‘improved’ on him at 
every point. 

Commynes’ Mémoires, which are incomparably more vivid 
and richer in detail than any other contemporary narrative, 
have always strongly attracted historians of the late fifteenth 
century. Yet until the last few years discussion of Commynes 
—as an authority for English history at least—has been appre- 
ciative rather than critical. Recently, Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong 
has convincingly shown how unreliable Commynes is when he 
discusses English internal affairs. He points out that Commynes 
himself stressed his ignorance of English affairs, and his work is, 
in fact, full of inaccuracies.“* To his inaccuracies of fact he 
added a gift for distortion which has done even more than his 
ignorance to create the modern legend of Edward IV. His desire 
to show that Louis XI stood far above any other prince of his 
time in shrewdness and statecraft led him consistently to write 
down the abilities of contemporaries until they become of 
stature small enough to serve as foils for the king of France. 
Edward, like Charles the Bold and the Emperor, also fellow 
sufferers, came badly out of this process of denigration. He 
became a king who indulged himself so continually in debauch- 
eries that he thoroughly merited the political disasters which 
came upon him towards the end of the 1460’s. All the rest of 
the legend is there too—cruelty, avarice, neglect of business in 
times of security, energy and decision in times of danger.15 

Thus, Commynes’ slanders, sceptically treated by seven- 
teenth-century writers, had become well established by the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Nineteenth-century histor- 


12 Rapin, The History of England (2nd edit., 1732), i, 607, 624, 627-8. 

43D. Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to 
the Accession of Henry VII (1761), ii, 418. 

4 C, A. J. Armstrong, The Usurpation of Richard III (1936), p. 53. See 
also P. de Commynes, Mémoires (edit. J. Calmette and G. Durville, 1924), i, 
203, 206, 214-17; ii, 334. 

46 Commynes, op. cit., i, 203; ii, 5, 153-8, 239-40, 334. 
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ians accepted them almost without reserve, Stubbs, in addition, 
allowed his ideas of a Lancastrian constitutional experiment to 
lead him into an equally untenable theory of tyranny and con- 
stitutional backsliding on the part of the Yorkists.1* Others 
were content to follow (and exaggerate) where he had led.?” It 
would be mistaken to condemn their attitude. Commynes’ 
statements could only be tested against detailed studies of con- 
temporary institutions based on the public records; such 
studies of fifteenth-century institutions had hardly begun when 
their works were written.!* Even so, this atmosphere of con- 
demnation did not pass without challenge. As long ago as the 
1870's, when J. R. Green formulated his famous theory of the 
‘New Monarchy’ he surmised that Edward was a king of iron 
will and great fixity of purpose.!® Others have since taken up 
the idea though with little more than suggestions as to the way 
in which the verdict should be modified.*® 


Part II. The Character of Edward IV : A Revision 


Let us now deal with some of Edward’s activities as recorded 
in contemporary sources. Only a very small selection of the 
evidence for dealing with Edward’s work and character can be 
reviewed here, for it would be quite possible to pile up page 
after page of detail in cumulative demonstration of the points 
baldly set out in the following account. 

John Warkworth, the contemporary Master of Peterhouse, 
in the Chronicle attributed to him and written some time after 
1473, makes it quite clear that by 1469 Yorkist government 
was so unsuccessful that it was as discredited as Lancastrian 
government had been ten years before.*4 Yet during the next 


decade opinion completely changed. Two historians, who wrote 

16 W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (1878), iii, 194, 275-6; 
S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (1936), 

. xvi-xvii. 

Py Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York (1892), ii, 269 and n. 2; C. Oman, 
The Political History of England, iv (1910), pp. 450-2. 

18 Miss C. L. Scofield’s Life and Reign of Edward IV (2 vols. 1923), an 
exhaustive narrative history based largely on records, treats the development 
of institutions only very superficially. 

49 J, R. Green, History of the English People, ii (1878), bk. v, and especially 
pp. 27-8; see also J. D. Mackie, The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558 (1952), p. 6. 

©. B. Stratford, Edward IV (1910); K. H. Vickers, England in the Later 
Middle Ages (1913), pp. 460-3, 481-2, 486; A. R. Myers, England in the Late 
Middle Ages (1952), pp. 181 ff. 

st J. Warkworth, A Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the Reign of 
King Edward the Fourth, edit. J. O. Halliwell, Camden Society (1839), p. 12. 
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shortly after Edward’s death—Dominic Mancini and the Second 
Anonymous Croyland Continuator—held very different opinions 
about later developments. Both give the impression that, in 
spite of his debaucheries, Edward applied himself closely to 
government business and that he was well advised by experi- 
enced councillors. The Croyland Continuator more particularly 
stresses his wealth, his attention to financial detail and the 
secure position which he achieved towards the end of his reign 
when, he says, the king was held in dread by all his subjects 
and ‘by glory and tranquility’ had ‘made himself illustrious’. 

Public order was one of the main problems facing the Yorkists 
and soon after his accession Edward had to take vigorous 
measures to put down disorder in Norfolk. The Tuddenham- 
Heydon gang, which had grown up under the protection of 
Henry VI’s minister, the duke of Suffolk and, afterwards, of 
Lord Moleyns, rioted unchecked. Tuddenham had been 
treasurer of Henry’s household and Daniel (another prominent 
member of the affinity) a squire of the body.** Henry’s house- 
hold had long been a byword for corruption and consequently 
there had been little hope of redress from the central govern- 
ment. After the political crisis of 1460-1 had brought the 
chronic disorder to a head,** the more peaceful elements in East 
Anglia could think of no other remedy than an appeal to the 
king.*® Whether a petition was actually sent or not Edward 
was well-informed of the state of affairs there. His solution was 
no less than to appoint as sheriff one of his most trusted house- 
hold officers. The new sheriff, Sir Thomas Montgomery, accom- 
panied by William Yelverton, went down to the country after 
Montgomery’s appointment. Yelverton, Margaret Paston wrote 

‘seyd opynly in the Seschyons they to come downe for the same 

cause to set a rewyll in the contre. And yet he seyd he woste well 

that the Kynge myth full evyll have for bor ony of hem bothe; 


for as for a knyth ther was none in the Kyngys howse that myth 
werse a be for bore than the Scheryfe myth at that tyme.’* 


*2 Armstrong, op. cit., pp. 78-85; ‘Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio’, in 
W. Fulman, Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, i (Oxford, 1684), (cited hereafter 
as nt pp. 559-60, 564. 

C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, 1439-1509 ; Biographies (1936), 
pp. 880-1, 253-5. 

*4 See The Pasion Letters, edit. J. Gairdner (1910), ii, 3-4, 11-12, 20-7, 32, 
35-6, 47-8, 57, 60; C. H. Williams, ‘A Norfolk Parliamentary Election, 1461’ 
English Historical Review (=E.H.R.), xl, pp. 79-86. 

%5 The Pasion Letters, ii, 22. *%* The Paston Letters, i, 179. 
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Not only had Edward sent a servant whom he could ill spare 
from the pressing problems of the central government, but he 
had had a long discussion on East Anglian affairs with Yelverton 
and Montgomery before they left and discussed with them the 
best means of restoring order.?’ 

High Lancastrian officials had also been involved in piracy 
in the South-West. Once again Edward took action where his 
predecessor’s administration had been corrupt. In this case, 
however, success was delayed and it was not until 1474 that 
the piracy of the Western ports was successfully put down.®8 
It is possible by the collection of scattered evidence to show 
that this kind of activity was not confined to the two areas of 
East Anglia and the South-West. It was exerted as and where 
it was necessary. In 1464, Edward seems to have gone on an 
extended judicial progress which took him to such widely 
separated districts as Gloucestershire, Cambridgeshire, Kent 
and Yorkshire.*® In later years the same kind of thing con- 
tinued. The demobilization after the French campaign of 1475 
produced such a crop of unrest and disorder, particularly in 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Wales and the Marches and Yorkshire, 
that Edward personally took his justices to some of the dis- 
turbed districts, sent Gloucester to others, and spared no one, not 
even his own servants, if they were guilty of theft or homicide.®° 

References in town records tell the same story. Nowhere on 
the evidence available, perhaps, does the royal supervision of a 
town’s activities seem to have been so pronounced as at 
Coventry. From 5 March 1461 (the day after his accession), 
when the city authorities received their first letter under 
Edward's signet, to the end of the reign, they received a stream 
of sign manuals, signet letters and privy seals inquiring into 
and directing their affairs.** The city authorities were trained 


87 The Paston Letters, i, 179; ii, 75-7. 

°C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century England 
(1925), pp. 78-106; E. Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in English Trade in 
the Fifteenth Century (1933), pp. 122-9. 

2* Scofield, op. cit., i, 318-9; Issue Roll, E. 403/836, 17 June; Warrants for 
Issues, E. 404/74/2/28; The Paston Letters, ii, 150-1; Supplement to Introduc- 
tion, p. 84. 

os anaes op. cit., p. 559; Brit. Mus, Cott. MS., Vespasian CXIV, f. 572; 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (=C.P.R.), 1467-77, p. 574; R. Davies, York Records 
(1843), pp. 50-2. 

*3 The Coventry Leet Book, edit. M. D. Harris, E.E.T.S. (1907-13), pp. 314, 
315, 319-20, 322-8, 340-3, 345-6, 353-4, 373-5, 381, n. 1, 402-5, 408-13, 
420-5, 475-7, 
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to order by a series of admonitions over twenty years. An inci- 
dent of 1480 shows how well they had learned their lesson. 
When Sir Thomas Everyngham sent one of his servants to 
Coventry to retain men to go with him to Burgundy to fight 
for the Emperor Maximilian, the city authorities dared not 
assist him because he had no written authority from the king. 
The mayor, therefore, wrote to Earl Ryvers and other members 
of the royal council for instructions. The king himself replied 
by a signet letter within three days saying that the scheme had 
his full approval.** 

The history of the provincial councils—the prince of Wales’ 
council in the Marches and the council in the North under 
Richard of Gloucester—and their revival by the Tudors—is too 
well known to need much comment here.** The prince of 
Wales’ council, however, seems to have exercised jurisdiction 
over a much wider area than is generally realized. On more 
than one occasion we even find it intervening in the affairs of a 
city as far east as Coventry**—Coventry always seemed to 
attract attention. 

Nor is evidence of financial activity lacking although it is 
incomplete and extremely difficult to interpret. It is generally 
stated that by private trading and economical administration, 
assisted after 1475 by his French pension and the revival of 
trade which swelled the customs receipts, Edward died a rich 
man.%5 

Mr. Steel’s recent analysis of the exchequer receipt rolls has 
shown that it is improbable that a definitive verdict on Yorkist 
finance can ever be given.** During the first half of the fifteenth 
century the rolls give a fairly reliable general picture of the 
trends of government finance. In the 1450’s their character 
rapidly changed. From this time onwards important sources of 
revenue came, in whole or in part, to be habitually omitted from 
them. Under Edward IV most of the benevolences were 
omitted, so was a large proportion of the French pension after 

$3 The Coventry Leet Book, pp. 426-8. 

3%C. A. J. Skeel, The Council in the Marches of Wales (1904), pp. 1-30; 
R. R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North (1921), pp. 41-7. 

“ The Coventry Leet Book, pp. 430-43, 484-501, 504-11. 

%5 See Ramsay, op. cit., ii, 457-68; for trading ventures, Scofield, op. cit., 
ii, 404-16; E. Power, Cambridge Historical Journal, ii, 21-2 


SA, Steel, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (1954), chs. viii, ix and 
conclusion. 
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1475, a good deal of the profit of Edward’s trading ventures, the 
Calais customs from 1466, certain parliamentary grants and 
the revenues from some estates.*’ 

If the evidence of these receipt rolls were to be accepted at 
its face value we should, as Mr. Steel points out, have to say 
that ‘the Yorkist kings were always even worse off than Henry 
VI had ever been . . . and yet we know that this conclusion is 
absolutely untrue.’** The receipt rolls, in fact, by this time have 
ceased to be a useful index to the state of the crown finances 
and, as Mr. Steel says, for many terms and even years it is diffi- 
cult to say what, if anything they really do mean.®® 

As the receipt rolls are proved to be misleading we must turn 
to other evidence for indications of the trend of crown finance. 
This can be done fairly safely by examining Edward’s relation- 
ships with some of his main creditors—the Florentine, Cani- 
ziani, the City of London, and above all the merchants of the 
staple. In each case, if our evidence reveals the full story, the 
decline of the royal debt in Edward’s later years is very striking. 

In 1471 the King owed Caniziani £14,391-7-8; in 1476 
Caniziani agreed that £3,000 would be enough to pay off all 
outstanding items and payment was made in three instal- 
ments.*° In 1478 Edward took steps to liquidate his debt to 
London, which then stood at £12,923-9-8. It was arranged that 
the revenue of various offices should be assigned until the whole 
sum was repaid.“ The King’s most important creditor was 
undoubtedly the staple, and the staple loans were mainly, 
though by no means exclusively, connected with the administra- 
tion of Calais. Only these Calais loans will be dealt with here. 
In the 1450’s the garrison at Calais was unpaid and mutinous. 
In view of the arrears of wages due to them it is hardly a matter 
for surprise. Henry VI’s government had owed over £37,000 in 
Calais.“ The arrangement made under the first Act of Retainer 
in 1466, under which a debt of £32,861 was to be paid off and 
the staple was to take over financial responsibility for Calais, 
very soon broke down, owing to the outbreak of war in the 


*7 Steel, op. cit., pp. 300 ff., 326, n. 1, 354 and n. 1, see also infra, p. 47 and 
n. 46, 

58 Steel, op. cit., pp. 324, 355. ® Steel, op. cit., pp. 322-3. 

*° Scofield, op. cit., ii, 215 and n. 5, 421-5; Warrants for Issues, E. 
Oran ® Scofield, op. cit., i, 89-91, 118, ii, 215 and n. 6. 

# W, I, Haward, in E. Power and M. M. Postan, op. cit., pp. 301-7. 
Scofield, op. cit., i, 298 and n. 3. 
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Netherlands, with its consequent interruption to trade and loss 
of customs revenue. When the act was redrafted in its final 
form in 1473, arrangements for repayment at last worked 
smoothly. The royal debt was steadily reduced according to 
plan, until, at the time of Edward’s death, it stood at only 
£2,616-0-10.“ 

What the exchequer lost it is possible that the chamber in 
part gained. During the period of Henry VI’s personal rule the 
chamber had been insignificant in national finance. In some 
years its known receipts were less than £800. Apart from the 
year 1444-5, when it received over £6,000 to meet the expenses 
of the king’s marriage, its highest receipts were in 1455-6, 
totalling £1,957-16-8.% By contrast the Yorkist chamber 
became very prominent. Although its income fluctuated vio- 
lently, it is known to have received from the exchequer over 
£21,000 in one half year of very heavy expenditure and the 
figures are probably incomplete.“ As no chamber records have 
survived we have no means of calculating its income from non- 
exchequer sources, though it must have been far from incon- 
siderable. From 1461, the revenues of some, probably all, of 
the hereditary Yorkist lands and possibly those of certain other 
estates, were paid into the chamber and their receivers-general 
accounted to the treasurer of the chamber.*? Even without 
allowing for its income from non-exchequer sources, it is 
obvious that the chamber was one of the chief spending depart- 
ments and it had once again become an auditing department. 
In his use of the chamber Henry VII was certainly drawing on 
Yorkist experience. 

It has been surmised that Henry VII based other financial 
reforms on a memorandum (never put into effect) drawn up for 
Richard III in 1484.4° In fact some practices common to both 
can be detected earlier. For example, under Edward IV the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer were already merely 


“ Rotuli Parliamentorum, v, 613-16; vi, 55-61; Warrants for Issues, 
E. 404/74/1/9, E. 404/77/3/79, E. 404/78/2/65. 

“ IT am indebted to Mr. G. L. Harriss for this information about Henry VI's 
chamber. 

“* Calculated from Issue Roll, E. 403/844, Easter Term 2 Edward IV. 

“” E.g. K. R. Memoranda Roll, E. 159/259, Brevia Directa, Hilary Term, 
m 
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8 Letters and Papers Iliustrative of the Reigns of Richard III and Henry VII, 
edit. J. Gairdner, Rolls Series (1861-3), i, 81-5; A. P. Newton, ‘The King’s 
Chamber under the Early Tudors’, E.H.R., xxxii, pp. 350-3. 
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custodians of some accounts already audited elsewhere**—the 
part allotted to them for certain accounts in both Richard’s 
memorandum and under Henry VII. Too little is yet known, 
however, of the details of Edward’s financial administration or 
Henry’s exchequer reforms for us to be certain of the extent to 
which one was indebted to the other.5° 

Contemporaries and sixteenth-century writers believed that 
Edward IV was a careful administrator, and, careful, even 
harsh, in enforcing his rights.5! They also believed that in his 
later years he was rich. His household and the household 
finances covered by the wardrobe organization were drastically 
reformed in 1478.5? The king applied a much stricter super- 
vision over the distribution of local offices. In 1475 Godfrey 
Greene was constrained to assure a hard-headed businessman 
like Sir William Plumpton that requests for local offices were 
being much more closely scrutinized than ever before. 

In view of the importance of revenue from lands and customs 
in the early Tudor budget, Yorkist action in such matters may 
well have considerable significance. Although general inquiries 
into feudal tenures had been going on more or less con- 
tinuously under Henry VI, they were probably ineffective 
as they are not known to have aroused any protest. Under 
Edward IV similar action was effective enough to be resented. 
The tentative beginnings, at least, of that strict inquiry into 
feudal tenures generally associated with the names of Empson 
and Dudley were made, not under Richard III, as recently 
stated,** but under Edward IV. By 1474 commissions had 
already been issued covering ten counties and three cities, and 


“9 Eg. K. R. Memoranda Roll, E. 159/254, Brevia Directa, Easter Term, 

m. iir; C.P.R., 1476-85, pp. 14, 213; K. R. Memoranda Roll, E. 159/259, 
Brevia Directa, Mich. Term, m. vjr; see also F. C. Dietz, English Government 
Finance, 1485-1558 (1920), p. 66, n. 14. 

*° Steel, op. cit., p. 355 aaa 1; see also Ministers’ Accounts of the Warwick- 
shive Estates of the Duke of Clarence, 1479-80, edit. R. H. Hilton, Dugdale 
Socie (1952), pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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others followed.5’ The Croyland Continuator referred to their 
effects and the Tudor chroniclers preserved a tradition of the 
heavy fines exacted in Edward’s later years.* Though it is not 
possible to check these statements for the whole country, 
corrobatory evidence is to be found in a recent study of the 
duchy of Lancaster. Mr. R. Somerville has found evidence of 
‘an active and competent administration, and of an enterprising 
and reforming spirit’ at work in the duchy. He has claimed that 

‘it is no disrespect to Henry VII’s great qualities as a shrewd and 

careful administrator to say that he carried on and extended the 

work that had been developed under Edward IV.’5® 
In particular in the last four or five years of Edward’s reign 
‘there was intense activity over these feudal dues’ .*° Nor should 
it be forgotten that Empson during this period was gaining 
experience as attorney general of the duchy.® 

Stricter methods of supervision and control were simultan- 
eously being imposed on the customs system. By the beginning 
of 1481 an official called the surveyor had been reintroduced 
into eleven of the principal ports.®* Such surveyors (who 
should not be confused with a minor official called the surveyor 
of the search) had only been sporadically appointed under 
Henry VI, and none seem to have been appointed after 1447.% 
The new surveyors were given almost absolute authority over 
existing officials and their importance is attested by their high 
pay. William Weston, who held office in the port of London, 
had the large salary of 100 marks a year and £10 for his clerk.“ 
It does not seem rash to identify these new highly paid surveyors 
with those inspectors of customs whose appointment the Croy- 
land continuator made so much of—‘men of remarkable shrewd- 
ness but too hard upon the merchants according to the general 
report.”® 

The Croyland continuator and the sixteenth-century writers 
were without doubt correct in believing that Edward was rich 
in his later years. As they were, however, unacquainted with 


"C.P.R., 1461-7, pp. 276, 553; 1467-77, pp. 408-9, 427, 464; 1476-85, 
pp. 543, 546. 

58 Fulman, op. cit., p. 559; Hall, op. cit., p. 329; Stow, op. cit., p. 431. 

5° R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster, i (1953), 255. 

*° Somerville, op. cit., pp. 242-6. 

*. Somerville, op. cit., p. 392; see also pp. 243 and 252 for his work. 

*8C.P.R., 1467-77, pp. 391-2; 1476-85, pp. 101, 225, 231, 236. 

*C.P.R., 1436-41, pp. 519-20, 545; 1446-52, pp. 60, 81-2. 

“C.P.R., 1476-85, p. 225. $5 Fulman, op. cit., p. 559. 
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the details of his finances, their views cannot unfortunately be 
taken as evidence of financial stability as well—after all a more 
important consideration than mere riches. On the evidence of 
the receipt rolls Mr. Steel believes that Edward’s financial suc- 
cess was nothing more than a personal tour de force of a some- 
what shady and shaky nature, and that at the time of his death 
it was already cracking. It is fair to remember, however, that 
Edward was in a good enough financial position to do without 
any parliamentary grant between 1475 and 1483. It was not 
until war with Scotland had already been going on for two 
years and the Treaty of Arras between Louis XI and Maximilian 
made additional war preparations necessary that he called upon 
parliament for money in 1483.8 In view of the admittedly 
inadequate and puzzling character of the receipt rolls and the 
loss of the vital chamber records we have no means of formu- 
lating an exact judgment, and it perhaps seems fair to leave 
the question open, while admitting that, although Edward 
could now get along well enough in time of peace, a war on 
two fronts would have caused serious financial difficulties. 
What therefore is it safe to say about Edward IV’s character 
and administration? Even to the more discerning of his con- 
temporaries he was a somewhat enigmatic figure; a compound, 
perhaps less unusual than is often admitted, of dissipation and 
ability. It was an ability conventional enough, using nothing 
but conventional, medieval methods, and taking the form of a 
natural capacity for detail and a care in financial matters which 
his subjects termed avarice. It was this combination which so 
surprised and impressed the Croyland continuator. He was 
astounded that a man given to fits of debauchery like Edward’s 


‘should have had a memory so retentive in all respects that the 
names and estates used to recur to him just as though he had been 
in the habit of seeing them daily of all the persons dispersed 
throughout the counties of his kingdom and this, even, if in the 


districts in which they lived they held the rank only of mere 
gentlemen,’® 


His love of pleasure did not prevent a close application to 
business, The great increase in the amount of public business 
dealt with at this time under the signet and the sign manual is 


* Steel, op. cit., pp. 356-8; Scofield, op. cit., ii, 384. 
*? Fulman, op. cit., p. 564. 
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especially noteworthy.** Although he could be ruthless, as in 
the case of Clarence’s execution, Edward was, as early writers 
claimed, generally merciful towards his enemies. Even so 
prominent a Lancastrian as Edward Ellesmere, who had been 
treasurer of the chamber and keeper of the jewels to Margaret 
of Anjou, was able to obtain a pardon and the restoration of 
some of his lands.®® 

Any attempt to estimate the degree to which Edward’s 
methods were successful brings us on to more debatable ground, 
especially in matters of public order and, as we have seen, 
financial stability. Official records, of their very nature, cannot 
be used either to confirm or deny the testimony of early writers 
that the state of public order greatly improved during Edward’s 
later years. However, the contrast between the late fifteenth 
and the sixteenth century here, probably, as elsewhere, has 
been far too strongly drawn. Until recently it has too often 
been assumed that bastard feudalism vanished under the 
Tudors. Henry VII did not suddenly suppress maintenance. 
Government pressure, among other things, gradually trans- 
formed it into the sixteenth-century clientage system, which, 
at times, bore such a strong resemblance to earlier conditions 
that a recent writer has alleged ‘the survival of bastard feudal- 
ism far into the sixteenth century’.”° We must reduce the con- 
trast to its true proportions. 

That Edward’s work suffered during the troubled period 
which immediately followed his death was only to be expected. 
His time had been short for dealing with the manifold problems 
which faced him on his return to England in 1471. The margin 
between order and disorder was still small—as it remained for 
a long time to come—and it depended on the action of a strong 
king. Yet the opinions of contemporaries on this point and on 
his wealth, the evidence of his interest in the disturbed parts of 
his kingdom, the extensive use of the signet and the sign manual, 
the regional councils and the chamber, go far to confirm J. R. 
Green’s guess that Edward was a king of iron will and great 


** Miss J. Otway-Ruthven, The King’s Secretary and the Signet Office in the 
Fifteenth Century (1939), p. 41. 

** Wardrobe Books, E. 101/410/11; Rot. Parl., v, 477; vi, 130-1; C.P.R., 
1461-7, pp. 8, 270; 1467-77, pp. 344, 533. 

2° K. B. McFarlane, ‘Bastard Feudalism’, Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 
cal Research, xx, 178-80; see also C. H. Williams, The Making of the Tudor 
Despotism (1926), p. 177. 
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fixity of purpose and are enough to warrant at least a challenge 
to the conventional view of his reign and to suggest that we may 
plausibly substitute for it the picture of a strong man who 
began to ‘break the teeth of the sinners’, to restore order and 


even, possibly, financial stability, and made easier the work of 
Henry VII.” 


J. R. LanpDER™ 


72 Since this article was written, Mr. B. P. Wolffe has published the results 
of his investigations into Yorkist estate management (“The Management of 
English Royal Estates under the Yorkist Kings’, E.H.R., lxxi, 1-27). This 
article shows that Edward IV was responsible for the policy of building up the 
royal estates and for the creation of the chamber system as the centre of estate 
administration, payment and audit for which Henry VII has generally been 
given credit. The system was extended under Richard III, who was receiving 
from it an income of £35,000 and an actual cash income of £25,000 per annum 
after the deduction of running costs and the payment of various pensions and 
annuities with which the estates were charged. The system actually began to 
disintegrate in Henry VII's early years, and it was reconstructed, on the advice 
of former Yorkist administrators, only after Henry had come to realize its value. 

7 Mr, J. R. Lander, M.A., M.Litt., is lecturer in history in the University 
College of the Gold Coast, Achimota. 
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BORDERERS AND HIGHLANDERS! 


As the Historical Association approaches the end of its first 
half-century, its increasing self-confidence becomes evident not 
only in the expanding scope of its activities but also in the 
widening tract of country over which it ranges for its annual 
meetings. It celebrated the completion of its first quarter- 
century by massing forces at one of the ancient gateways to 
Gwynedd, the city of Chester, having already—as early as the 
nineteenth annual meetiug—planted itself right in the path of 
the Scottish cattle-reivers by venturing to Newcastle. Now, 
after another twenty-four years, we find ourselves at the other 
(and for many generations the rival) gateway to Gwynedd. And 
it is of this aspect of Shrewsbury as a gateway or a bridge that I 
wish to speak this evening. 

‘High the vanes of Shrewsbury gleam 
Islanded in Severn stream; 


The bridges from the steepled crest 
Cross the water east and west. 


The flag of morn in conqueror’s state 

Enters at the English gate: 

The vanquished eve, as night prevails, 

Bleeds upon the road to Wales.’ 
Housman’s lines are still not too hackneyed, I hope, to bear 
quoting; for they focus centuries of history into a single clear- 
cut image. Those of us who came here by road from the eastern 
side entered by the English Bridge, or the New Bridge, as it 
used to be called—for it was only in 1769 that it replaced a 
narrower four-arched bridge, of unknown antiquity, approached 
by a drawbridge and gate and known in its day as the East 
Bridge. Those who entered from the west crossed the Welsh 
Bridge, rebuilt in 1795 on the site of an ancient six-arched 
predecessor over which four centuries ago the Shrewsbury 
Drapers used to set out on their perilous journey into Wales to 
buy the undressed homespun of the Welsh weavers—fortified by 
prayers for safety from marauders and highwaymen, offered by 
the vicar of St. Alkmunds for his customary fee of {1 6s. 8d. a 
year. This too had its embattled gateway; an armed figure in 
stone that once mounted sentinel over it may still be seen on 


the facade of the old Market Hall. 
1 The substance of a lecture delivered at the forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Association at Shrewsbury on 5 January 1955. 
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Less than a dozen miles west runs Offa’s Dyke, one of the 
most persistent frontiers in history, reflecting as it does the 
permanent facts of geography on the one hand and a meeting- 
place of distinct social and political structures on the other. 
The boundary it marks is described by Sir Cyril Fox (in his 
British Academy Lecture The Boundary-line of Cymru) as 


‘. .. defined by treaty or agreement between the men of the hills 
and the men of the lowlands. .. . In the west are the palaeozoic 
rocks; ... the west is therefore mountainous. In the east are 
secondary and tertiary formations; ...the east is therefore a 
fertile lowland; . . . the palaeozoic outcrop forms in fact a natural 
barrier. ... It is easy to see how in such upland areas native 
traditions could survive, and...how...the older race, the 
older language, entrenched in the hills, could in peaceful fashion 
and by unperceived infiltration reassert their rights and claims 
in valleys conquered by the sword and settled by English folk, 
when the sword became rust and the protecting castle unoccupied. 
Such unnoticed pressures, I suggest, shaped the political map of 
the sixteenth century as it had shaped earlier cultural frontiers.’ 


Behind this barrier Shrewsbury became the natural base for 
aggression from the east into the hill country from the moment 
when the Conqueror, twenty years after landing at Pevensey, 
established Roger de Montgomery as earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Roger in turn established his forward base and castle (as the 
advancing Roundheads were to do over five hundred years 
later) at his new Montgomery, another twenty miles to the 
south-west. But the tide of conquest ebbed and flowed over a 
span of two centuries from Roger’s first settlement at Shrews- 
bury before the highlands were at last subdued, and it was from 
the same base that Henry II in the twelfth century and Edward 
I in the thirteenth set out to achieve by concentration of force 
what the first Norman adventurers had attempted piecemeal. 
A somewhat gloating memorial tablet outside the Crown Hotel 
commemorates an episode in the final struggle—the hanging as 
a traitor of Llywelyn’s brother Dafydd for raising, after his 
brother’s death in battle, the standard of revolt from which he 
had stood aloof when his co-operation might have counted. 

Even then Shrewsbury had not seen the last of the uplanders 
in battle array, for over a century later the town witnessed a 
pitched battle in which Glyn Dwr and his allies tried conclusions 
with Henry IV. What happened a little more than eighty years 
after that can best be told in the words of a local chronicler who 
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wrote when the tradition was still fresh, some time in the reign 
of Elizabeth or of James I. His manuscript is among the 
treasured possessions of Shrewsbury School library,” part of the 
passage is copied (but sadly mangled) in Pennant’s Tours in 
Wales. 


‘This yeare in the monthe of August 1485 Henfy Earle of 
Richmond cam owt of Brittayne toward England with a smale 
companye and landed at Mylford Haven in Wales... and so 
marchynge forward being stayed at no place untyll he cam to 
Shrosberye when the gates were shutt against hym and the 
p’cullys lett downe so the sayde Earles messenger came to the . . . 
gate to saye the walshe gate commaundinge them to open the 
gates to theyre Right Kynge and mast’ myttoon made and swore 
being head bayly and a stowt wyse gentleman sainge that he 
knewe hym for no kynge but only kynge Richard to whom he 
was swoorne whose lyffe ten’nts he and hys fellowes weare and 
before he should enter there he should goe over hys belly . . . and 
that he protestyd vehementlye uppon the othe he had tacken so 
the sayd Erle retorned with hys companye backe agayne to a 
vylledge callyd forton iij myles from Shrosburie . . . and in the 
morninge followinge there cam Embassadors to speack with the 
baylyffs requestinge to passe quyetlye and that the Erle theyre 
master dyd not meane to hurt the towne nor non therein but to 
goe to trye hys right and that he promysyd further that he wold 
save hys othe and hym 2ad hys fellowes harmeless upon thys they 
enteryd and in passinge throughe the sayd Myttoon lay alonge 
the grounde and hys belly upward and so the sayd Earle steppyd 
over hym and savyd hys othe.’ 


A house in Wyle Cop is still hopefully pointed out as the one 
in which Henry stayed on his passage through to Bosworth. 
Shrewsbury’s last appearance as the bulwark of the lowlands 
against the wild highlands thus ended on a note of anti-climax; 
in the next civil war she appeared in the opposite réle of military 
outpost of the west (with its new-found loyalty to the British 
crown) against the Roundhead east, and then the use of sea- 
power made Chester a far more effective barrier. When Harry 
of Richmond, hero of bardic prophecy, stepped into Shrewsbury 
over Master Mytton’s belly, he crossed a living bridge that led 
straight to the English throne and the Tudor destiny of envelop- 
ing the national sentiment aroused by Glyn DwWr in a wider 
British patriotism overleaping the Dyke. The Acts of Union 
for which Henry’s son was responsible gave Wales for the first 


* I am grateful to the Librarian, Mr. J. B. Oldham, for allowing me to check 
my transcript on the spot in the course of the Annual Meeting. 
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time a settled frontier—a somewhat arbitrary one in places, 
but following in its general course the ancient line marked out 
by Offa. In accordance with the levelling spirit of the New 
Monarchy, English law, which had been steadily encroaching 
on the code of Hywel Dda since the days of the last independent 
princes (and with their encouragement), was made universal, 
and the English language, fresh from its victories over Latin in 
the courts, consolidated its official primacy over all comers; 
but this did not affect (save indirectly) the autonomy of that 
Welsh culture which was the Tudor background, nor the free- 
dom of the Welsh gentry to patronize or even to practise the 
bardic craft without losing caste at court. The older language 
was not outlawed even for administrative purposes, appearing 
from time to time in such documents as the proclamation of 
kings or local ship money assessments (to say nothing of oral 
pleadings in the law courts); and in the ecclesiastical field it 
was given equal status with English when Latin was abandoned 
in the church services—the greatest single factor in its survival. 

The Welsh reacted favourably to Tudor policy, and even the 
ineptitudes of Charles I failed to break the bonds his pre- 
decessors had forged. It was from the member for Caernarvon- 
shire, whose family remained at once whole-hearted loyalists 
and (till well after the Restoration) staunch patrons of the 
bards, that James I’s commons heard with ill-concealed bore- 
dom endless speeches urging the new style of king of Great 
Britain; and about the same time William Vaughan of Llan- 
gyndeyrn, a well-connected Welsh squire who sank his fortune 
in an ill-fated Welsh colony in Newfoundland, addresses his 
English readers in The Spirit of Detraction (published in 1611) 
in these words: 


‘Embrace our plaine societie, speake weal of us, the poore 
remnants of the ancient Britaines . . . I reioyce that the memoriall 
of Offaes Ditch is extinguished with love and Charitie; that our 
green Leekes, sometimes offensive to your daintie nostrils, are 
now tempered with your fragrant Roses.’ 


Shrewsbury and its marchland therefore remained as a bridge, 
but an administrative, economic and cultural instead of a 
military bridge. 

Administration was centred in the council of Wales (to give 
it a short if inaccurate title). One of its meeting places is to be 
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seen here in the Gateway House, built about 1620; but its 
principal seat was Ludlow, which became a sort of provincial 
capital. ‘It stands for Wales’, declared Churchyard, the Eliza- 
bethan poetaster; and a litigant at the Ludlow Christmas court 
of 1596, where he witnessed a lavish pageant of the Round 
Table, found it a place ‘where a young man might have learned 
as much good behaviour and manners as should have stuck to 
him ever after whiles he lived’. Richard Baxter, living there as 
pupil to the court chaplain thirty years later, found in it all the 
temptations as well as the polish of a court. The great Eliza- 
bethan presidents, Sidney and Pembroke, were men of high 
standing on both sides the border, and their courts drew together 
all the principal gentry of Wales and the border, as well as the 
judges and the permanent officials. After Pembroke’s death 
this latter element, long jealous of the lay members, got control 
of the council, but in Charles I’s reign there was a brief revival 
of former glories during the presidency of Bridgewater. The 
performance of Comus at his Michaelmas court in 1634 was in 
some sense the swan-song of Ludlow. His rule, like that of 
Pembroke before him, ended in illness and anti-climax, and his 
court became one of the battle-grounds of royal prerogative. 
Even before the close of Elizabeth’s reign there had been 
some restiveness in the border counties at their subjection to a 
special jurisdiction in common with the Welsh and apart from 
their English neighbours, but it was Bacon himself who put the 
case against what he called ‘rending and discountenancing the 
government of Wales’ by a ‘return to their old condition of bor- 
derers and highlanders . . . cantonized the one from the other’. 
“What Welshman’ he asks ‘will traffic with an Englishman when 
he must needs travel to London to recover his debt. . . . Or what 
Englishman will marry into Wales, when they are thus sequestered 
from us as a contemned people?’ 
And he defines the true function of a frontier in terms which 
have a wider implication than their immediate context: ‘to 
sweeten and allay the harsh differences of laws, customs, 
languages and affections betwixt English and Welsh.’ The 
king’s own gloss on his refusal of the border plea is given in 
words which are too like Bacon’s not to have been inspired by 
him: ‘that the country of Wales be not justly aggrieved by dis- 
membering of them from their ancient neighbours’; and his 
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sentiments were echoed in the few contributions to the debate 
which came from the Welsh benches. 

Attacks on Ludlow were renewed with redoubled force in the 
Long Parliament, and it soon became evident that there was 
no hope of maintaining its marcher jurisdiction against the 
combined forces of the common lawyers and the border mem- 
bers. It was a Denbighshire legal member of the council— 
Richard Lloyd, soon to be made attorney general for North 
Wales—who put forward in a carefully reasoned memorandum 
a plan for salvaging what was of value to Wales in the threat- 
ened jurisdiction. He repeated Bacon’s argument about the 
hardship to Wales of a legal capital as far off as London, but 
his words also strongly suggest the extensive use of Welsh for 
informal proceedings at Ludlow: ‘The Common people in Wales 
... had rather forgoe their right then travell to London, beinge 
for want of being able to speake English dishartened to travell 
farr.’ His remedy was to annex Ludlow outright to Wales, and 
to make it the seat of central law courts and a record office for 
the Principality. But the time for compromise was past, and 
the court at Ludlow went down with the court of star chamber. 

Yet those who had engineered its downfall soon found, when 
they came into power themselves, that the need for some sort of 
localised administrative link between Wales and the March was 
not so easily disposed of. The commission for the propagation 
of the Gospel in Wales, which was the virtual government of 
the country for three years from 1650, had an overwhelmingly 
strong element of border Puritanism in its membership, and its 
financial hold gave it something of the power and prestige of 
the defunct court at Ludlow. Or again, when Cromwell divided 
the land into military areas each with its own major general, 
Wales and the border were grouped together as Major General 
Berry’s district, though he was disappointed of his hope to be 
able to rule after the traditional fashion from Ludlow castle, 
and had to be content, like the commission for the propagation 
of the Gospel, with a peripatetic capital. In a sense, of course, 
the rule of the major generals was a return to the old military 
hegemony of the border. Although Shrewsbury castle had 
signally failed to keep the invading Roundheads at bay during 

the war, under their military governor it became once more for 
a brief period something like the strong point it had been in the 
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days of Roger of Montgomery, for the overawing of the ‘rascal 
mountaineers’, as the new Roundhead overlords called the 
Cavaliers of Wales; indeed one of the reasons advanced by 
Cromwell to his parliament for the rule of Berry and his fellow- 
satraps was the plot to seize Shrewsbury castle which had been 
organized that year by border Cavaliers with support from the 
wilds of Anglesey and Lleyn. 

The Restoration brought back the jurisdiction of Ludlow, 
but shorn of most of its old prestige—no criminal jurisdiction, 
no authority in the border shires, presidents who rarely visited 
it but did most of their administrative work from their own 
houses, and a paltry staff of ten to maintain the viceregal 
dignity of the castle. It was to London rather than to Ludlow 
that the Welsh now looked as their capital, for the long-term 
effects of the Act of Union were appearing in the extended 
residence of the principal gentry in the English metropolis, 
while the growing impoverishment of the smaller squires kept 
them at home and out of all but parish-pump politics. It is a 
sign of the times that a feud about the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Denbighshire which came to a riotous head in 1681 
was settled three years later, not at Ludlow, but at a meeting 
of the principal parties concerned in one of their London houses. 
So that when in 1689 the court received its final coup de gréce, 
not a Welsh voice was heard in its defence, except that of the 
up-and-coming lawyer Sir William Williams, the ancestor of 
the Williams Wynns of Wynnstay. The special administrative 
links between North Wales and its adjacent marchland had 
gone the way of the older military ties. 

It remains to touch upon some of the other aspects of the 
age-long function of this tract of land as a bridge between 
borderers and highlanders. Culturally it has been in the main 
a one-way traffic that has passed over the bridge. From the 
twelfth century onwards, there has from time to time been a 
wave of opposing traffic from west to east, enabling the up- 
landers, in Sir Cyril Fox’s words, ‘by unperceived infiltration 
to reassert their rights and claims in valleys conquered by the 
sword’; but after a few generations these enclaves have always 
been reabsorbed into the surrounding culture; only along the 
line of the Dyke has anything like a stable cultural frontier 
remained. Perhaps I may be allowed to illustrate from my own 
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family, which was of Cheshire origin and began to filter into 
Wales about the time of Queen Elizabeth: until the last century, 
those members of the clan who penetrated beyond the Dyke 
became Welsh in speech, while those who remained on the 
Saxon side remained English monoglots. Gruffdydd Robert, 
the author of the first published Welsh grammar (printed in 
Milan, where he was an exile for his faith), pilloried the psycho- 
logical influence of the border on his fellow-countrymen in 
words that are often quoted in translation: 

‘No sooner do they come in sight of the Severn or the spires of 
Shrewsbury, and hear’ the Saxon’s ‘Good morrow’, than they 
begin to lose all memory of Welsh.’ 

Ludlow, in spite of Richard Lloyd’s belief that it was less 
hard than London on the Welsh monoglot, remained consist- 
ently English in tone. There is a marked contrast between the 
ceremonies in London and in Ludlow when the future Charles I 
became Prince of Wales. In London Ben Jonson’s masque For 
the Honour of Wales was put on (belatedly) at court, in front of a 
backcloth which did duty for Snowdon and with the local 
colour of what a spectator called ‘goats and Welsh speeches’, 
to atone for the deficiencies of the gauche and prickly Prince’s 
first official appearance; Ludlow was content with a purely 
English ceremonial. Again it was in London, not on the border, 
that the first Welsh printing was done, just before the end of 
Henry VIII’s reign. The appointment a few years later of a 
Worcester typographer as king’s printer for Wales and the 
Marches, with a bookselling depét at Shrewsbury, seems to 
have borne no tangible fruit ; nearly a century and a half passed 
before Thomas Jones the almanac maker removed his press 
from London to Shrewsbury, and made it the headquarters for 
Welsh printing until the first press on Welsh soil was set up at 
Carmarthen in 1718. 

Not only English language, but English tenures, kept seeping 
in across the border. As we have seen, they had been doing so 
since the days of the last independent princes. The Tudors were 
themselves descended from the great seneschal in whose favour 
the last Llywelyn had made such inroads into customary tribal 
tenure ; their only concern was a sufficient measure of uniformity 
to ease the path of the administrator, and their legislation did 
no more than hasten a natural tendency. Indeed relics of the 
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older tenure survived unchecked, on estates where custom had 
firmly embedded them, for many generations to come. 

The movement of religious ideas and practices was to some 
extent in both directions. The Counter-Reformation as a 
missionary movement set its course in this area from west to 
east; for the remoter creeks of the Caernarvonshire coast made 
ideal landing places for seminary priests, close to the houses of 
upland gentry who had clung to ancient loyalties in this as in 
so many other respects. In these they could find shelter till 
they were ready to pass on to such border outposts as that 
tract of land west of Shrewsbury which had for centuries been 
the domain of the Fitzalans—earls of Arundel, lords of Oswestry, 
and under Elizabeth recognized leaders of the Romanist party. 

In a sense, it is another example of what Sir Cyril Fox calls 
the ‘reassertion’ in the conquered and settled lowlands of 
traditions preserved in the conservative uplands. But of course 
the Arundel influence itself was a powerful factor on the spot, 
attracting into the same camp closely interrelated border 
families like those of Kynaston of Hordley and Lloyd of Llwyn 
y maen (from which sprang the unhappy victim of the so-called 
‘Floyd’s case’ in James I’s reign), and into the earl’s own 
household upland Welshmen like the brothers Owen of Plas 
Du, near Pwllheli—one of the regular refuges of the missionary 
priests on landing. When Hugh Owen got himself involved, as 
one of Arundel’s secretaries, in his patron’s plots on behalf of 
the queen of Scots, it was among these border households that 
he found shelter before flying abroad, ahd it was to them that 
he went on sending secret messages from the continent until 
the government got wind of it; his brother Robert, presented 
by Arundel to a Shropshire living, abandoned it for Douay on 
the queen’s excommunication, and like Hugh ended his days 
among exiles and conspirators on the continent. 

Puritanism, on the other hand, entered Wales by way of 
infiltration from the border, carrying with it a strong anglicizing 
influence and gaining in force as the older loyalty waned after 
the ‘exposure’ of Gunpowder Plot. Before Elizabeth died it 
had found a foothold in Wrexham, which from early in the next 
reign was attracting to its new grammar school pupils from the 
Welsh hinterland bent on improving their English. A bound- 
less field for Puritan missionary zea] was thus opening up. John 
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Brinsley dedicated his Consolation for our Grammar Schools in 
1622 to the cause of weaning the Irish, the Welsh and the Red 
Indians from their ‘exceeding ignorance of our holy God and 
of all true and good learning’ through the medium of the English 
language. ‘Send but a powerfull ministry into the parts there- 
about’, pleaded a parliamentary news-sheet on the fall of 
Shrewsbury nearly a quarter of a century later, ‘and no doubt 
but the Welsh may be made good Christians.’ 

The advice was followed, but contrary to Brinsley’s plan it 
was a Welsh-speaking ministry; for thanks to the intercourse 
between borderers and highlanders there were now available for 
the work fluent Welsh preachers and writers like Morgan Llwyd, 
with his bardic background and his Wrexham education, who 
had been swept up into the new religious current. These 
formed the nucleus of the missionary force planted in Wales, 
under border leadership, by the commission for the propagation 
of the Gospel. It is not to be wondered at if Welsh Puritans 
were sometimes nettled by the patronizing attitude towards 
the ‘natives’ of their English fellow-evangelists. ‘Neither is it 
so in Wales, as many would make believe’ protested John Lewis 
of Glasgrag, who claimed to have been the only Welshman to 
write in support of parliament during the war, ‘that we are such 
Ignoramuses. Praise be to God we have (I dare say) as able and 
knowing Gentry as ever.’ Yet he readily joined them in a 
scheme for setting up at Shrewsbury a Welsh college (subordin- 
ate to Oxford and Cambridge) which should provide his 
country with its own stock of ministers of the right complexion 
—a prophetic glimpse of the day when Shrewsbury should be- 
come the normal meeting place for a Welsh university inde- 
pendent even of Oxford and Cambridge. This more revolution- 
ary plan had indeed been adumbrated a few years earlier by the 
Cornish New Englander Hugh Peter, after he had toured South 
Wales in the interests of the Propagation, and found the people 
‘heathen’, 

After the Restoration the survival of Dissent in north-eastern 
Wales was largely due to the protection and patronage of border 
Puritans of standing like Lady Eyton of Eyton, who fell under 
Morgan Liwyd’s spell even though her husband had fought for 
the king, and who sustained his successor at Wrexham in days 
of persecution by finding him employment as tutor in her own 
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and her neighbours’ families; or the Hunts of Boreatton, who 
in addition to this helped the Wrexham Presbyterians with 
chapel-building in more settled days. 

In leaving till last the economic links between highlanders 
and borderers I am perhaps swimming against the prevailing 
current of historical thought ; at any rate, first or last, these links 
were important and durable. The economic control exercised 
for some two hundred years by the Shrewsbury Drapers over 
the cottage woollen industry of North Wales has been the sub- 
ject of too many monographs to need more than the barest re- 
capitulation here; perhaps I may refer to the excellent work on 
the subject published by Dr. Mendenhall, of Yale University, only 
last year—too soon, unhappily, to allow him to complete his 
picture of the Shrewsbury Shearmen (who finished the cloth for 
export) by using the records of this company, which turned up at 
the National Library at Aberystwyth just after his book appeared. 

The Welsh weavers, like those of Gloucestershire or the West 
Riding, were scattered over the countryside, not concentrated 
in municipal gilds, and till the middle of the sixteenth century 
their stronghold was the south-eastern counties and their chief 
outlets the ports of Bristol and Carmarthen. During the second 
half of the century the industry moved to the central and 
north-eastern counties, and the London wholesalers began to 
monopolize export. But as Dr. Mendenhall points out, North 
Wales could never, like Gloucestershire, have ‘diverted forty 
per cent of its able-bodied males to the clothing industry’, and 
its population was too scattered to admit of the degree of con- 
centration and regulation attained in the West Riding industry. 
Hence it became increasingly dependent on the wealthy and 
well-organized Shrewsbury Drapers’ Company, which had been 
incorporated in Edward IV’s reign. There was, it is true, the 
alternative possibility of export by sea from Chester, and as a 
land depét Oswestry had the advantage of being a Welsh town 
in all but name, near enough to the mountains for the double 
journey to need only a single day. But Chester was worsted by 
Shrewsbury in a struggle for control of the trade in 1582, and 
Oswestry lost its last chance of becoming the recognized staple 
for Welsh woollens with the fall in 1618 of its protectors the 
Howards, successors to the Fitzalans as lords of Oswestry. 
After this the monopoly of the Shrewsbury Drapers was firmly 
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established, and the nominal opening of the trade by the 
statute of 1624 completely failed to dislodge them. Mahomet 
sat tight and refused to go to the mountains, so the mountains 
had perforce to come to Mahomet. 

The economic relationship between Shrewsbury and Wales 
which ensued is well summed up in a passage in which the 
Moderate Intelligencer for February, 1644, announces the 
Roundhead capture of Shrewsbury: 

‘The losse of Shrewsbury is a great prejudice to his Majestie, it 
being (as of old) a great commander of Wales, and they that 
have it have the Welsh much devoted to them; because of inter- 
course of trade.’ 

For an ambitious Welshman, the route to advancement and 
wealth in trade lay through apprenticeship to the Drapers’ 
Company, which numbered among its freemen many sons of 
the Welsh gentry; the smaller and less wealthy company of 
Shearmen, controlling as it did the finishing processes, held a 
similar key position in manufacture. As late as the beginning 
of George III’s reign Shrewsbury on a Thursday—the market 
day for Welsh woollens—struck the casual visitor as having the 
air of a Welsh town, so completely did the language of the hills 
dominate its streets. The progress of the bales of cloth to market 
on the backs of Welsh mountain ponies is described about this 
time in some lines of John Dyer, the Carmarthenshire painter 
and poet: 

‘The northern Cambrians, an industrious tribe, 

Carry their labors on pigmean steeds, 

Of size exceeding not Leicestrian sheep, 

Yet strong and sprightly: over hill and dale 

They travel unfatigued, and lay their bales 

In Salop’s streets, beneath whose lofty walls 

Pearly Sabrina waits them in her barks, 

And spreads the swelling sheet.’ 
By this time, however, the days of the traffic were numbered. 
The Drapers were finding it increasingly difficult to enforce 
their monopoly against ‘interlopers’ (even among their fellow- 
townsmen) who bought up the cloth direct from the looms in 
Wales ; and before the end of the century Montgomeryshire had 
its own mills where all the processes of manufacture and sale 
were completed on the spot. Soon after the Napoleonic wars 
ended, the Welsh cloth market at Shrewsbury became a thing 
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of the past and the ancient hall that housed it was diverted to 
other uses. 

The rivalry between Shrewsbury and Chester for control of 
the Welsh traffic did not end with Chester’s failure to establish 
itself as the staple for Welsh woollens in 1582. It flared up 
again two centuries later, at the height of the turnpike age. In 
1776 the landlord of the White Lion, Chester, put on the road 
a ‘flying post chaise’ to carry goods and passengers all the way 
to Holyhead; the landlord of the Raven, Shrewsbury, retorted 
with a rival service three years later. But Chester scored 
heavily when in 1784 the General Post Office decided to use the 
route through Chester for the conveyance of His Majesty’s 
Mails by Mr. Palmer’s patent mail coach—only to lose the next 
move to Shrewsbury with the G.P.O.’s adoption in 1808 of the 
shortened route from Shrewsbury by the newly-opened Capel 
Curig road. In the preceding winter the Chester Chronicle had 
been gloating that snowdrifts made this route impassable for 
days on end; but the landlord of the Capel Curig hotel was now 
able to retort that he was overwhelmed with bookings (and 
indeed the visitors’ book for that year gives ample evidence of 
the range of his custom, to say nothing of the poetic talent he 
harboured)—and that at a time when the Chester route was 
blocked with snow. The completion by Telford of what has 
now become the A5 road clinched Shrewsbury’s victory—till 
the struggle was renewed in the railway age. 

The battle of the railway routes, like the battle of the roads, 
was mainly a question of control of the traffic through North 
Wales to Ireland—a matter of increasing moment since the 
passage of the Act of Union in 1800. In the year of Victoria’s 
accession C. B. Vignoles, the Irish railway engineer, reported 
on the advantages of a line through Shrewsbury and mid-Wales 
rather than Chester and the coast, on the prophetic ground that 
the latter route, 


‘in place of affording access . . . to the very heart of North Wales, 
serving as a grand artery to accommodate the distribution North 
and South, and extending to them the advantages . . . of a Rail- 
way communication . . . would be a coast line for nearly ninety 
miles, bounded by the sea on one hand and by almost inaccessible 
hills on the other, having no connexion or means of connexion 
but with the places it may actually pass.’ 


But Robert Stephenson reported in the contrary sense, and his 
3 
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prestige carried the day—a decisive factor in the decay of the 
mid-Wales woollen industry and in the evolution of the North 
Wales coast as a playground of Lancashire. 

With this last re-orientation of the relations of borderers and 
highlanders we may leave the subject. In a sense we may regard 
the story as an extended comment on the true functions of a 
frontier. The original object of Offa’s Dyke was to keep each 
of two neighbouring cultures ‘sequestered’ within its own 
bounds; but in course of time (and Tudor policy was an im- 
portant factor in the process), the political and military frontier 
became, in William Vaughan’s words, ‘extinguished with love 
and Charitie’, leaving a more intangible boundary line which 
was mainly cultural and economic. This has brought into relief 
Bacon’s conception of a frontier as existing ‘to sweeten and 
allay the harsh differences of laws, customs, languages, and 
affections’. It may perhaps be regarded as a symbolic act when 
the University of Wales holds official meetings (as it sometimes 
does) within the walls of Shrewsbury castle, the old symbol of 
military domination. 

Inevitably cross-frontier traffic between the thin and sparsely- 
peopled soils of the highlands and the fertile, populous plains 
of the lowlands has been preponderantly a one-way traffic; yet 
there has been enrichment on both sides, and for at least four 
hundred years we have escaped the sterility of segregation— 
still more the horrors of the ‘barrier’ frontier as we encounter 
them (for example) in Ann Bridges’ Frontier Passage. This is 
how she depicts the Pyrennean frontier at the close of the 
Spanish Civil War: 

‘The scene at the barrier . . . was horrible beyond description. 

A stout wire rope was drawn across the road and beyond it on 

both sides ...; on the French side of this stood a company of 

Senegalese troops with fixed bayonets. .. . On the Spanish side 

stood a solid block of human beings, four hundred yards square 

.. . forced by a steady pressure from behind towards the barrier, 

France and safety; from these rose a ceaseless roar of appeal, 

fury and despair like the howling of a million wolves.’ 

Such words may give us cause to rejoice that Bacon’s foresight 
has been justified, and that the Welsh March has become a 


bridge and not a barrier. A. H. Dopp* 


* Professor A. H. Dodd, a vice-president of the Association, is professor of 
history in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


I 


In 1913 R. G. Usher wrote: 


‘The English Revolution of 1640 is as much an enigma today 
as it was to Charles. It is a riddle which has to be solved. No one 
has tried to solve it because all assumed it was solved by repeating 
the Grand Remonstrance. Every Englishman born since 1800 
has... been born into a view of English history.” 

Anyone who has studied the pages of the Economic History 
Review recently will agree that the English Revolution is still 
an enigma, though not now because historians repeat the Grand 
Remonstrance. One school of thought appears, to believe 
(roughly) that the revolution was caused by the rise of the 
gentry during the century before 1640. Another school believes 
(roughly) that it was caused by that section of the gentry which 
was declining during the same period. The subscriber pays his 
guinea and takes his choice. The object of this article is to take 
stock of the present state of the controversy over the causes of 
the civil war. 

We have to start with Gardiner. His eighteen volumes on 
the history of England between 1603 and 1656, supplemented 
by Firth’s Last Years of the Protectorate, established fifty years 
ago an interpretation of the civil war as ‘the Puritan Revolu- 
tion’, a struggle for religious and constitutional liberty. Gar- 
diner’s immense learning and mastery of the then available 
sources, his narrative gifts and his knack of hitting on the 
telling quotation—all this has made his authority very difficult 
to overthrow. 

Yet Usher long ago pointed out Gardiner’s bewildering eclec- 
ticism of method; and the case against Gardiner has been 
reinforced by much detailed research published since he wrote, 
especially in the field of economic history. A. P. Newton’s 
Colonizing Activities of the Early Puritans showed that Pym and 
many of the Long Parliament’s leaders had important trading 
connections. J. U. Nef’s Rise of the British Coal Industry, and 
other works by Nef himself, Wadsworth and Mann, Ramsay, 
Dobb, Court and others have established the existence of some- 
thing like an industrial revolution in the century before 1640. 


1R. G. Usher, The Historical Method of S. R. Gardiner, p. 156. 
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Professor Tawney’sT he AgrarianProblem of the SixteenthCentury, 
Professor Arkhangelsky’s two volumes on The Agrarian Legis- 
lation of the English Revolution (in Russian) and Mrs. Thirsk’s 
articles* have revealed agrarian problems whose depth Gardiner 
does not seem to have suspected. All these works—and many 
more could be cited—suggest that far more importance should 
be given to economic developments in preparing for civil war 
than Gardiner allowed. Moreover, Professor Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, popularizing a great deal of German 
work on that subject, stated a connexion between Puritanism 
and the rise of capitalism which most historians would now 
accept, even if they differed about which was cause and which 
effect. It is difficult to go on speaking about ‘the Puritan 
Revolution’ tout court. 

Finally, since the publication of Professor Namier’s great 
works on eighteenth-century politics, historians have got into 
the habit of asking new questions. They have become more 
interested in the ‘connexions’, whether of patronage or economic 
interest, of historical characters, than in their proclaimed 
political principles. The ‘Namier method’ has already been 
extended forward to analyse nineteenth-century parliaments 
and back to the fifteenth century. The witenagemot still awaits 
Namierization: not so the Long Parliament. 

Today, then, the ‘Puritan Revolution’ is in eclipse, though 
many of its assumptions still haunt our thinking. The view 
which explains the civil war as a struggle for liberty is little 
more acceptable to historians trained to ask ‘liberty for whom 
to do what?’ It is a question to which many answers can be 
given. Liberty for witch-hunters to burn witches, and liberty 
for wicked capitalists to grind the faces of the poor, have been 
two of the simpler and least convincing, which I shall not be 


In many ways the reaction against Gardiner has been healthy. 
‘The Puritan Revolution’ was a nineteenth-century invention: 
there is virtue in going back to explanations current in the 


seventeenth century. Men so diverse in their political outlook 

* Mrs. Thirsk has shown that large numbers of royalists regained their con- 
fiscated estates even before 1660 (‘The Sales of Royalist Land during the 
Interregnum’, Economic History Review, Second Series, v, no. 2, 188-207; “The 
Restoration Land Settlement’, Journal of Modern History, xxvi, no. 4, 315-28). 
Space has not permitted a discussion of this very important contribution, 
which must modify our view of the Restoration. 
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as Winstanley, Harrington, Hobbes, Baxter, Clarendon, all 
explained the civil war in terms of social forces which we are 
today less likely to dismiss than Gardiner was.* We hardly 
need to be reminded, in this ideological age, that there were 
more reasons than religious conviction for supporting a ‘pro- 
testant’ foreign policy which expressed itself in war to open up 
the Spanish empire to English trade; that a greedy citizen of 
London might object to paying tithes no less than a pious 
Quaker; we observe remarks like that of the servant giving 
notice: ‘I would have the liberty of my conscience, not to be 
catechized in the principles of religion’,* because we now realize 
that the liberating effects of toleration extended beyond the 
purely religious sphere. 

But many of the reactions against Gardiner have so far been 
rather negative. To be told that many of those whom we call 
‘Presbyterians’ opposed the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church in England, and that many of those whom we call ‘Inde- 
pendents’ were Presbyterian elders,*is helpful in so far as it stops 
us thinking of the two great parties as primarily religious group- 
ings. But that is only half our problem. Gardiner’s inter- 
pretation of the English Revolution will no longer do: yet no 
alternative interpretation has yet acquired general acceptance, 
and none has beén put forward, in this country, which can com- 
pare with Gardiner’s in scope and solidity.* It is noteworthy 
that in the Oxford and the Penguin Histories of England the 
volumes dealing with this period are among the least satisfactory 
in the series. They have not escaped from Gardiner, though 
they supply the evidence for showing that his (and their) inter- 
pretation is no longer convincing. 


II 


Professor Tawney came nearest to establishing a new ortho- 
doxy, especially in his ‘The Rise of the Gentry’ (Economic 


* But Gardiner had his moments of insight. Cf. his excellent analysis of 
the social function of Scottish Presbyterianism in his History of the Great Civil 
War (1901), i, 226-8. *T. Edwards, Gangraena (1646), p. 138. 

* J. H. Hexter, ‘The Problem of the Presbyterian Independents’, American 
Historical Review, xliv, 29-49. 

*The only one known to me is a two-volume collective work published in 
the U.S.S.R. in 1954 entitled The English Bourgeois Revolution of the 17th 
century, whose 800 large pages interpret the revolution in Marxist terms as 
_— the most important turning-points in English, European and world 

ry’. 
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History Review, xi, No. 1) and Harrington's Interpretation of his 
Age (Raleigh Lecture, 1941). Professor Tawney’s views are 
familiar and easily accessible, so I shall not attempt to summar- 
ize them: they amount to an adaptation of Harrington’s theory 
that the civil war was fought to redress the balance of property 
which had been upset by the redistribution of land in the 
century before 1640. This position seemed to be strengthened 
by an article by Mr. Stone, ‘An Anatomy of the Elizabethan 
Aristocracy’, which suggested that a majority of the peerage 
was heavily indebted by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and was 
saved only by subsidies from her successor. Mr. Stone’s figures, 
however, were criticized by Mr. Trevor-Roper, and Mr. Stone 
himself modified some of his original statements, though he 
did not abandon his general argument.’ 

In 1953 Mr. Trevor-Roper produced his own rival interpre- 
tation. Criticizing Professor Tawney’s use of the concept 
‘gentry’, he argued that the civil war was caused not by the 
rise but by the decline of a section of the gentry. The really 
big profits in the century before 1640 were made not by farming 
but by holding court office, by the practice of the law, or by 
taking part in industry or trade. The ‘mere gentry’, those who 
enjoyed none of these alternative sources of income, inevitably 
got into financial difficulties.* They struggled to get positions 
at court. Essex’s revolt in 1601, and Gunpowder Plot in 1605, 
are to be seen as desperate attempts by the ‘outs’ to get ‘in’.® 
So apparently is the civil war. Mr. Trevor-Roper explains that 
as a gentleman became impoverished, he retired to his estates 
and set about economic reorganization. For this he needed ‘an 
ideology of economy, of retrenchment’. Such an ideology he 
found either in Roman Catholicism or in extreme Puritanism. 
His adherence to either of these beliefs would complete his 
isolation from court and strengthen the bonds between himself 
and others of his like who had been through similar experiences. 
Independency and Roman Catholicism are both creeds of the 
declining gentry.'° 

A summary so bald cannot do justice to the vigour and 
cogency with which Mr. Trevor-Roper argues his case. He has 

" Economic History Review, xviii, nos. 1 and 2; Second Series, iii, no. 3; 


, no, 3. 
*H. R. Trevor- ig The Gentry, 1540-1640 (Economic His Review 
Supplement), pp. 24-31 * Ibid., pp. 32, 38-42. 0 bid 9 ps 31. 


iv, 
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certainly established the need for more, and more reliable, 
statistics before we can safely generalize about ‘the gentry’ in 
this period. He has performed a useful service in emphasizing 
the importance of court office as a source of windfall profits for 
the fortunate few. Nevertheless, on balance, I do not myself 
feel happy about the thesis as a whole. 

Although he criticizes Professor Tawney’s use of the category 
‘the gentry’, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s own use of it is not altogether 
satisfactory. We must surely start from the fact that ‘the 
gentry’ were not an economic class. They were a social and 
legal class; economically they were divided. The inflationary 
century before 1640 was a great watershed, in which, in all sec- 
tions of the community, economic divisions were taking place. 
Some yeomen were thriving to gentility; others were being 
submerged. Some peers were accumulating vast estates; 
others were on the verge of bankruptcy. It is easy to argue that 
‘the gentry’ were either ‘rising’ or ‘declining’ if we take samples 
of the class: for some families were doing the one and others 
the other. It is not helpful to speak of the legal class as though 
it were in any sense an economic class. What we need is a far 
more precise analysis of the way in which the gentry was 
dividing, as well as a more accurate chronology of the move- 
ments, upwards and downwards, of individual families. I sus- 
pect that more useful categories than Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
‘court’ and ‘country’ gentry!! might be those who were becoming 
mere rentiers, and those who were actively engaged in produc- 
tive activities, whether in agriculture, industry or trade. This 
latter group would include those very important rising yeomen 
whom Mr. Trevor-Roper barely considers at all; it would also 
include those gentlemen clothiers or investors in overseas enter- 
prise whom Mr. Trevor-Roper indeed mentions but perhaps 
insufficiently emphasizes. 

Secondly, Mr. Trevor-Roper seems to me to slide too easily 
from the concept of ‘the mere gentry’, ‘the lesser gentry’, to 
‘the declining gentry’. But the lesser gentry included those 
who had successfully risen from the yeomanry. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s assumption that no profits were made from agriculture 
isnot proven. Indeed it seems to stand in logical contradiction 
to his own emphasis on the large fortunes made by members of 

" Ibid., p. 26. 
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the legal profession. For where did lawyers’ profits come from? 
Most lawyers’ clients were litigating about land. Men may have 
wanted to own land for social as well as economic reasons; but 
how did landowners pay for their litigation? Some may have 
ruined themselves by law-suits, may even have been bought out 
by lawyers who thus brought capital into the countryside; but 
many gentlemen did finance and win law-suits. Where did the 
money come from if not from agriculture? 

Mr. Trevor-Roper accuses Professor Tawney of ‘hatred of the 
English gentry’ because he suggests that landowners’ profits 
were made at the expense of the peasantry. Economic power, 
Mr. Trevor-Roper thinks, was gained ‘at the expense less of 
the peasantry than of the Crown’.!* But money did not grow 
on trees at Whitehall. The king, like the country gentleman, 
had to collect it from somebody who had earned it by hard 
work ; one may suspect that peasants ultimately paid the taxes 
which financed the court no less than they paid the rents which 
financed the gentry. Mr. Trevor-Roper appears to include 
lawyers in the same category as courtiers, as opposed to the 
‘mere’ gentry. But when he speaks of the ‘court’ gentry as a 
whole (including the lawyers) he tends to equate them with the 
royalists in the civil war,!* whereas at least a large section of 
the common lawyers are known to have supported Parliament. 

Indeed, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s use of his analysis to explain the 
civil war is altogether unconvincing. Two main sources are 
used to illustrate those whom he describes as the declining 
gentry: A Royalist’s Notebook (Sir John Oglander’s) and the 
Calendar of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents. It 
is therefore a little odd that he should expect us to accept his 
equation of the declining gentry with the Independents. On his 
own evidence we should have expected to find them on the 
other side. 

Fortunately Mrs. Keeler’s recently-published biographical 
dictionary of The Long Parliament enables us to examine the 
Independent M.P.s in some detail. Over 60 of the M.P.s who sat 
after Pride’s Purge were gentlemen whom it would be difficult to 
call either lesser or declining. At least 9 were lawyers, and as 
many had been courtiers or royal officials; many more came of 
lawyers’ or courtiers’ families. A number of those Independents 

18 Ibid., p. 25. 18 [bid., pp. 26-7, 33-4. 
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who were ‘mere’ gentlemen entered the House as ‘recruiters’ 
after 1645, and so cannot be used as evidence for the origins of 
the civil war. Wales and the western counties, which one would 
have expected to contain a large proportion of ‘mere’ gentry, 
had a considerably smaller proportion of M.Ps. in the Rump 
than did the rest of the country.* When we look at the leaders 
of the Independents we encounter men of considerable wealth— 
Vane, Hesilrige, Mildmay, Pennington, Whitelocke. Henry 
Marten at first sight would seem to fit Mr. Trevor-Roper’s con- 
ception of a declining gentlemen who was an Independent, for 
all that most of us know about Marten is that he was a republi- 
can and heavily in debt. Closer investigation, however, reveals 
that he was the exact opposite of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s declining 
gentleman who used the civil war to recoup his fortunes; he 
was rich enough to be a county M.P. in 1640, and incurred his 
debts by voluntary expenditure on Parliament’s behalf during 
the civil war.* Mr. Trevor-Roper frequently mentions Oliver 
Cromwell as an Independent who was also a declining gentle- 
man, and he is a more plausible example than most. But 
Cromwell would do equally well if one wished to prove that the 
civil war was fought exclusively over religious issues. The 
really declining branch of the Cromwell family was that of the 
extravagant Sir Oliver of Hinchingbrooke—the royalist branch. 

Even if we could accept the equation of Independents with 
declining gentlemen, it would not help us to explain the civil 
war. For when the war began the men in control at Westminster 
were not those whom we call Independents, and certainly not 
declining gentlemen; they were great peers like Warwick, 
Essex, Manchester (the last named a court peer who had bought 
out the declining royalist Cromwells); Hampden, the richest 
commoner in England; Pym, government employee and 
treasurer of a City company; Holles, son of a gentleman rich 
enough to buy an earldom. The war might not have been won 
without the Independents, but they did not start it. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper speaks always of Presbyterians and Royalists as 


4M. Keeler, The Long Parliament, passim; D. Brunton and D. H. Pen- 
nington, Members of the Long Parliament, p. 43. 

% For Marten I am indebted to Dr. C. M. Williams’s unpublished Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis. Cf. Robert Wallop, the regicide, son of one of the wealthiest 
commoners of his day, who in 1649 said that he had lost £50,000 through the 
war (Keeler, op. cit., pp. 377-8). 
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though they were ‘on the same side’,!* which is absurd in the 
years before 1647. 

But the point at which Mr. Trevor-Roper’s analysis seems to 
me least satisfactory of all is his attitude to religion. For him 
the economic needs of a declining gentleman might be expressed 
either by Roman Catholicism or by Independency, and it seems 
to have been of no significance which of the two he happened 
to take up. For the declining gentry were behind all the political 
upheavals of the early seventeenth century—Essex’s revolt, 
Gunpowder Plot, 1642. Even if this thesis fitted the English 
facts (which it does not), it would still be intolerably provincial. 
For over a century before 1640 men all over Europe had been 
suffering, dying and killing for what they held to be high ideals; 
from the sixteen-twenties a great war was being waged on the 
continent over ideological issues which aroused the intensest 
excitement in England and created a profound cleavage of 
opinion about questions of foreign policy. Mr. Trevor-Roper 
asks us to see in all this only a reflection of the financial diffi- 
culties of a section of the English gentry. The spiritual wrest- 
lings of a Milton, a Vane, a Roger Williams are nothing but the 
epiphenomena of economic decline. The idea is difficult to dis- 
cuss seriously. Only two brief points may be made. First, 
radical Puritanism is specifically associated by contemporaries 
with the towns, as indeed similar creeds had been all over 
Europe since Calvin’s day. Secondly, one of the few generali- 
zations we can make about the civil war is that Catholics and 
Independents were on opposite sides. So if they were both 
declining gentlemen fighting to get back to the spoils of office, 
both ‘outs’ trying to become ‘ins’, on which side were the ‘ins’? 
Perhaps they were the Clubmen, the only neutralist party? 


III 


Another recent work which discusses the line-up in the civil 
war is that of Messrs. Brunton and Pennington, Members of the 
Long Parliament. This book has been rightly praised by many 
reviewers, and it contains a wealth of valuable information. If 
I dwell on what seem to me its less satisfactory aspects it is, 
first, because I believe some reviewers have claimed too much 
for it (indeed, more than its authors would) ; secondly, because 

16 Op. cit., pp. 33-4, 42-3, 53. 
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I believe harm may be done if it is too easily assumed that its 
negative conclusions are irrefutable; and thirdly because I 
believe methodological considerations of some importance for 
future work on the subject are involved.}” 

The authors analysed the personnel of the Long Parliament, 
and asked themselves whether this analysis threw light on the 
causes of the civil war. Their conclusions were entirely negative. 
Gentlemen, lawyers and merchants were found among M.Ps. on 
either side. The only significant difference was that the average 
age of royalist M.Ps. was thirty-six, that of their opponents 
forty-seven. Therefore, the authors concluded, attempts to 
explain the civil war in terms of class divisions are unfounded. 

This conclusion may be criticized on two grounds. First, I 
believe the facts have in certain important respects been in- 
correctly interpreted ; secondly, even if the interpretation were 
correct, the conclusion would not follow. 

(1) Even on Messrs. Brunton and Pennington’s own analysis, 
significant differences between the two groups of M.Ps. can be 
seen. Though there were merchants on either side, they were 
not equally divided. Of the London merchants elected to the 
House of Commons, the 12 monopolists were expelled; in the 
civil war they naturally supported the court through which 
their profits had come. Of the remaining 19 London merchants, 
18 were parliamentarians. The one exception, George Lowe, 
held estates in Wiltshire and was connected by marriage with 
Edward Hyde.’® Provincial merchants were more equally 
divided. But in the Eastern Association merchants were solidly 
parliamentarian, and even in the royalist-occupied areas a 
small majority among the merchant M.Ps. had the courage to 
declare for Parliament.!® The authors did not ask how many of 
the royalist merchants were members of local governing oligar- 
chies, like the royalists Hooke and Long who ‘represented 
actually the merchant oligarchy of Bristol’; or were royal 
officials like the customs farmer and duchy of Lancaster official 
who were returned for the borough of Lancaster, presumably 
thanks to duchy pressure.?° 


17 See a review of Members of the Long Parliament by B. Manning in Past 
and Present, no. 6 (1954) and a discussion between Messrs. Manning and 
Pennington in ibid., no. 7. 18 Keeler, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 
1® Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 62. 

* Keeler, op. cit., pp. 47, 53. 
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Similarly, to say that the numbers of gentlemen on either 
side were roughly equal does not get us very far. The authors 
warn against the dangers of dividing the landed from the mer- 
cantile interest, especially in the clothing counties. But should 
we not attempt to divide among the landed interest? The 
economic life of most gentlemen in Cumberland or Wales was 
very different from that of gentlemen in Norfolk or Surrey. 
Messrs. Brunton and Pennington brush aside altogether too 
lightly the distinction between the economically-advanced 
south and east of the country, which was parliamentarian, and 
the economically-backward north and west, which was royalist. 
Mr. Pennington admits that ‘a study of how the estates of 
landed members were managed might reveal an economic line 
of cleavage corresponding to the political one.’** Until this 
question has been investigated it is premature to tell us what 
the answer to it is. 

The authors also note that 


‘among county families it is easier to find Parliamentarian than 
Royalist members who were exploiting local assets and opportuni- 
ties. More characteristic of the Royalists are the supplementary 


sources of income that could be picked up through connexions at 

the court and in the capital.’* 
This contrast between local economic activity (whether in 
industry or agriculture) and the economic parasitism of the 
court would be a profitable field of research for those looking 
for divisions between M.Ps. (and among the gentry as a whole). 
And were such activities only local? Mrs. Keeler notes some 
60 M.Ps. known to have been members of trading companies, 
and there were no doubt many more: most of them seem to 
have beer parliamentarians.“ A thorough exploration of all 
these business activities, central and local, might even help us 
towards answering Messrs. Brunton and Pennington’s rhetorical 
question : “What is it that makes one great grandson of a Tudor 
copyholder or a Tudor judge a progressive bourgeois and 
another a feudal aristocrat?’ We are at least more likely to 
find the answer here than in even the most exhaustive examina- 

*! Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 73. 

* Past and Present, no. 6, p. 88. This most important reservation was 
mentioned in the last dozen lines of Members of the Long Parliament. 

* Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., pp. 166-7, 


* Keeler, op. cit., pp. 25, 30; Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., pp. 162-4. 
% Ibid., p. 178. 
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tion of members’ pedigrees. Independency, the authors note, 
was strong among M.Ps. from the clothing counties: it was 
weakest in the north and west.” 

Further, to divide members of the House of Commons into 
two parties, labelled ‘royalist’ and ‘parliamentarian’, and then 
to treat all members of the two groups as statistically equiva- 
lent, is misleading. Side by side with men prepared to sacrifice 
property to principle, like Henry Marten or Sir Bevil Grenville, 
our authors perforce list the marginal turncoat on either side 
who had no principles at all. They were aware of the dangers 
here, and they may be right in arguing that no other division 
was possible. But statistics so compiled are of highly dubious 
value. Mr. Pennington recognizes that ‘the crucial problem’ is 
the M.Ps. who were firm opponents of Strafford (and, we might 
add, continued to oppose the court throughout 1641) and yet 
fought for the king.?” Mrs. Keeler’s book shows the very large 
number of M.P.s who no doubt owed their place in the Com- 
mons to their opposition to the government and yet ultimately 
changed sides. Nineteen Cornish M.Ps. swung over to the king 
between the summer of 1642 and the end of 1643.28 There might 
be many reasons for this: fear of the consequences of treason ;2* 
alarm at social disorder (anti-enclosure riots, pressure of London 
citizens on M.Ps.) ; or possession of estates in areas occupied by 
the royal forces. Something approaching 100 M.Ps. who 
changed sides after 1642 came from areas controlled by royalist 
armies in the early stages of the war. Even an old opponent and 
victim of the court like John Dutton, M.P. for Gloucestershire, 
deserted the parliamentary cause (at the last possible moment) 
‘for the preservation of his house and estate’.2®° Of townsmen 
M.Ps., Mrs. Keeler tells us, only one quarter were royalists, 
some belatedly; and most of these came from the strongly 
royalist areas.*1 Less significant numerically, but also worthy 
of study, are those M.P.s returned from royal nomination 
boroughs in the areas controlled by Parliament who switched 
over to the locally winning side. Where accidental personal 
considerations must necessarily have played so large a part in 


* Ibid., pp. 43-4. % Past and Present, no. 6, p. 87. 

** R. N. Worth, Buller Papers, p. viii. 

* See a discussion of this point between the Oxinden cousins in The Oxinden 
Letters, 1607-42 (edit. D. Gardiner), pp. 308-9. 

** Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 150. *! Keeler, op. cit., p. 22. 
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deciding the course of action of all M.Ps. who lacked strong 
convictions, it is surely rash to draw from their behaviour con- 
clusions about the nature of the division between the two sides 
who fought the war. The men of principle were no doubt a 
minority on either side of the House. 

(2) This raises the larger question of the applicability of ‘the 
Namier method’ to periods of acute political crisis. The method 
was originally devised to illuminate English politics at the 
accession of George III. It would be difficult to find a period in 
the whole of English history when political issues were less in 
dispute, either in parliament or in the country. It was therefore 
legitimate to apply a technique of analysis which ignored politi- 
cal principles, or treated them as rationalizations of economic 
or other interests. But if we go even a few years forward—to 
the Wilkes question—or a few years back—to the Jacobites, to 
1688—principles begin to rear their inconvenient heads.*? Here 
the Namier method is of more limited value. Messrs. Brunton 
and Pennington analyse their M.Ps. into family groupings, 
local groupings, economic groupings, patronage groupings, age 
groupings. (It may reasonably be argued that family and 
regional groupings were also economic groupings more often 
than Messrs. Brunton and Pennington recognize.**) But none 
of their groups are united by ideas. Yet there was in the house 
of commons a group of republicans; perhaps some M.Ps., even 
took their religion seriously enough to work together with men 
of like convictions?™ 

About the relation of M.Ps. to the electorate questions must 
also be asked which would have been less relevant in 1760. 
Politics then was what went on at Westminster. But a civil 
war by definition transcends the limits of the old governmental 
institutions. The war was maintained not so much by the 
500 M.Ps. as by the citizens of London, Hull, Gloucester, Ply- 
mouth; by the freeholders of Buckinghamshire riding up to 
London to defend John Hampden; by the russet-coated cap- 
tains of Cromwell's Ironsides; by the members of the sectarian 
congregations, Even if Messrs. Brunton and Pennington had 


*% I owe this point to discussions with Professor Richard Pares. 

* Keeler, op. cit., p. 30; Manning, Past and Present, no. 5, p. 72. 

* ‘Mr. Pennington finds it difficult to understand the division into parties 
in the Commons because he ignores the ideas that underlie it.' (Manning, Joc, 
ott., p.- W.) 
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established (as they have not) that there were no significant 
economic divisions between M.Ps. on the two sides, they would 
have proved very little about the division in the country. The 
house of commons was elected on the same franchise as had 
prevailed since 1430: naturally men of the same social type as 
in previous parliaments were returned. Parliament contained 
a cross-section of the ruling class. The two houses were divided 
because the ruling class was divided. What needs analysis, if 
we are to understand the civil war, is the exact nature of this 
division; and, second, its relation to divisions in the country at 
large and in the electorate. 

How did any particular M.P. get into parliament? The con- 
testants at Great Marlow were all gentlemen, but they repre- 
sented such different interests that we need different categories 
to place them in. Whitelocke and Hoby ‘stood for the liberty 
of the commons in the election’, with the support of shopkeepers 
and labourers as well as of the burgesses and ‘the ordinary sort 
of townsmen’; their opponent John Borlace, son-in-law of 
Attorney-General Bankes, was a great local landowner. Men 
feared that ‘if they left Mr. Borlace out . . . he would not let 
them buy any wood of him, but do them many ill turns’. 
Bankes had to give Borlace the seat for his borough of Corfe 
Castle, vacated by the expulsion of Windebanke from the 
Commons.** The only royalist returned from Northamptonshire 
was M.P. for Higham Ferrers, a borough in the Queen’s join- 
ture.** Messrs. Brunton and Pennington give away a larger 
point than they appear to realize when they admit that, at the 
time of Pride’s Purge, ‘in the country generally there were 
undoubtedly the beginnings of a resistance by the small men, 
the propertyless and the oppressed’, but ‘little sign of a class 
division’ in Parliament.*’ This means either that Pride’s Purge 
bore no relation to events in the country, or that Messrs. 
Brunton and Pennington are looking for the wrong sort of 
connections. 

The civil war cannot be explained merely by looking at M.Ps. 
Men did not die and kill one another for four years over issues 
which can be satisfactorily analysed by a method evolved for 


3M. R. Frear, ‘The Election at Great Marlow in 1640’, Journal of Modern 
History, xiv, no. 4, pp. 437-45; a, and Pennington, op. cit., p. 167. 
* Keeler, op. me p- 57; of. p 
* Brunton and ennington, on oll, p. 182. 
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the parliament of 1760. The civil war was fought about serious 
issues of principle which roused large numbers of men to heroic 
activity and sacrifice. To say that account should be taken of 
these issues need not lead us back to Gardiner’s conception of 
‘the Puritan Revolution’. 

The methods, the techniques of analysis employed by Messrs. 
Brunton and Pennington, and by Messrs. Stone and Trevor- 
Roper, seem to me in danger of giving a false emphasis which, 
unless very great care is taken to guard against it, would render 
their interpretations as lop-sided as Gardiner’s, though on the 
opposite side. By their exclusive concentration on interests, 
whether economic, geographical or those of patronage, the 
impression is given that all politics is a dirty game, struggles 
for the spoils of office, the ‘ins’ versus the ‘outs’, that principles 
are merely rationalizations. I do not believe that material con- 
flicts are the only ones deserving serious analysis. This approach 
indeed brings its own refutation. The civil war did, after all, take 
place, but Messrs. Brunton and Pennington supply no adequate 
explanation of that fact. Mr. Trevor-Roper has to dismiss as 
‘futile’ the deliberate waging of war for trade, colonies and 
markets by the Commonwealth and Protectorate.** Yet these 
policies were to be followed by successive governments for the 
next 175 years. The men of undeniable political principle, whose 
theories of democracy inspired the American revolutionaries, 
the Radicals and Chartists, and are still alive today, he dismisses 
as ‘the lunatic fringe’, who were able to become vocal only 
because of the degeneration of politics after 1643. This is not 
dealing very seriously with history. 


IV 


An earnest evangelical once expostulated with Baring-Gould 
about the chorus of ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’. Dangerous 
concessions to ritualism, he thought, were made in the words 

“With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before.’ 
Baring-Gould accepted the criticism with due solemnity, and 
suggested that the low church gentlemen might prefer to sing 


“With the cross of Jesus 
Left behind the door.’ 


** Trevor-Roper, op. cit., p. 43. 
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‘The Puritan Revolution’ is dead and buried, and I do not want 
to resurrect it; but need Puritanism be left altogether behind 
the door? The importance of economic issues has been estab- 
lished; but we still have to find a synthesis which will take 
cognizance of this and yet give some explanation of why in 1640 
not only M.Ps. but a large number of other people thought 
bishops the main enemy; why there were so many conflicts 
before 1640 over the appointment of lecturers in town corpora- 
tions; why, when the troops got drunk of a Saturday night in 
1640, their animal spirits were worked off in the destruction of 
altar rails; why Cromwell’s army marched into battle singing 


S. 

The following points, I would suggest, will have to be included 
in our ultimate synthesis: 

(i) A much more serious study needs to be made of the 
political effects of the ‘industrial revolution’ of the century 
before 1640. Professor Nef’s valuable suggestions in his Rise of 
the British Coal Indusiry have not been properly followed up. 
The struggle over monopolies was not only of financial and 
constitutional importance; it was also of the greatest conse- 
quence for the future of capitalism in industry that there should 
be freedom of economic development. Further knowledge here 
might help us to a clearer understanding of the support which 
towns (except sometimes their ruling oligarchies) and the rural 
industrial areas gave to the parliamentary cause. 

(ii) We should also, I believe, look more closely at colonial 
and imperial policies. Since Newton’s book we all recognize the 
crucial importance of the Providence Island Company, but this 
was after all one of the smaller companies. The full political 
effect of disputes over colonial questions on the origin and 
progress of the revolution has never been fully worked out.*® 
But when we find the Witney blanket-makers asking the house 
of lords in 1641 to protect the rights and privileges of the Royal 
Africa Company, we can imagine how many people’s lives were 
already affected by freedom of export.*® 

(iii) Professor Campbell and Dr. Hoskins have directed our 

*° Cf. Manning, Joc. cit., p. 71. There are some valuable chapters on this 
subject i in the Russian work quoted on p. 69, n. 6. 

* Victoria County History of Oxfordshire, ii, 247-8. Viscount Wenman, 


a family had risen to a peerage through the Witney wool trade, repre- 
sented Oxfordshire in the Long Parliament. 
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attention to the rising yeoman ;* but there has been no full 
analysis of his economic problems in relation to government 
policy, nor of those of the small clothiers and artisans generally. 
Yet traditionally these classes are believed to have formed the 
backbone of the New Model Army, and most contemporaries 
agree in putting them solidly on the parliamentary side, at 
least in the south and east. There is a danger that in riveting 
our attention on the gentry we may underestimate social groups 
which were at least of equal importance once the old stable 
social structure began to crumble, and whose grievances helped 
to make it crumble. 

(iv) This brings us to a subject one mentions with diffidence 
—the people of England. Gardiner and the Whigs often as- 
sumed too lightly that Parliament represented ‘the people’, 
that it is easy to know what ‘the people’ wanted. But the 
modern tendency is again to throw the baby out with the bath 
water, and to leave out of account those who actually fought 
the civil war. Tenants no doubt often turned out to fight as 
their landlords told them, London demonstrations could be 
organized, the rank and file of the New Model Army were not 
all as politically sophisticated as the Agitators. Granting this, 
the evidence still suggests that in 1640 there was a real popular 
hostility to the old régime whose depth and intensity needs 
analysis and explanation, and whose influence on the course of 
events after 1640 we almost certainly tend to underestimate. 
The consumers and craftsmen who suffered from the high prices 
caused by monopolies, the peasants whom Laud’s good inten- 
tions failed to protect,** and who thought the time had come to 
throw down enclosures in 1640-1; the ordinary citizens who 
resisted the Laudian attempt to increase tithe payments; the 
small men for whom the parson of the established church (any 
established church) was ‘Public Enemy No. 1’; the members of 
the sectarian congregations of the sixteen-forties and -’fifties, 


“1M. Campbell, The English Yeoman; W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicester- 
shive History. 

It is significant that when the Levellers, the party of the small men, were 
using peers stick to beat the parliamentarian leaders, even going so far as to 
say that England used to be merrier before the Reformation, they never, to 
the best of my knowledge, argued that things had been better under Laud 
and Charles I, If the prosperity and ‘social justice’ of the sixteen-thirties had 
had any reality for the small men, it is very unlikely that they would not have 
used this argument. 
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whose naive but daring speculations have still to be properly 
studied in their social setting**—it was these men, not M.Ps. 
or ‘the gentry’, rising or declining, who bore the brunt of the civil 
war. It would also be interesting to have studies of those who 
fought for the king. But I suspect that in the royalist areas the 
traditional ‘feudal’ machinery still worked, landlords brought 
out their tenants, the militia was officered by the gentry of the 
county. The New Model was an army of a new type. 

(v) On the gentry, let us admit that we still do not know 
enough. I personally believe that the contemporary analyses 
of Winstanley, Harrington, Hobbes, Baxter and Clarendon are 
still the safest guides, and that Professor Tawney is more right 
than Mr. Trevor-Roper. But we should stop generalizing about 
‘the gentry’. Mr. Trevor-Roper himself points out the regional 
differences which made a gentleman with {150 a year in Devon 
comparable with one who had far more in the home counties.“ 
We also need to know more about different types of estate 
management and leasing policies, about investments in trade 
and industry, before we can begin to see the way in which the 
rise of capitalism was dividing the gentry into different econo- 
mic classes. We need more regional inquiries like the admirable 
Studies in Stuart Wales of Professor A. H. Dodd, from which we 
learn that South Wales had its ‘Pride’s Purge’ before London. 
The Minute Book of Bedford Corporation, 1647-1664, recently 
edited by Mr. Parsloe, shows how successive coups d’ état in the 
town roughly coincided with the changes of government at the 
centre. Such local studies will divert us from exclusive atten- 
tion to the small group of men at Westminster, and help us to 
see the deeper social currents on which the politicians were 
floating. 

(vi) Mr. Trevor-Roper has done a great service in drawing 
our attention to the significance of control of the state. But 
this was not important merely as a source of spoils, of windfall 
wealth for individuals. The state was an instrument of econo- 
mic power, maintaining monopolists and customs farmers, fining 
enclosers, endangering property by arbitrary taxation; in differ- 
ent hands the same instrumert was used to confiscate and sell 
land, to pass the Navigation Act which challenged the Dutch 


* But cf. P. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. 
“ Op. cit., p. 52. 
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to fight for the trade of the world, to conquer Ireland and grab 
Spanish colonies. Yet the relation of individuals and groups to 
the state power still needs fuller investigation. 

(vii) We also need far more understanding of ideas, especially 
at the point where they interact with economics. Over twenty 
years ago Mr. Wagner wrote a fascinating article on ‘Coke and 
the Rise of Economic Liberalism’. This line of thought needs 
fuller working out; it may prove as important as that summar- 
ized in Professor Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Contemporaries were influenced by legal theories little less than 
by religion: Lilburne held the Bible in one hand, Coke in the 
other. It is therefore important to take legal history out of the 
hands of the lawyers, as religious history has been taken away 
from the theologians, and to relate both to social development. 
Law deals with property relations, and liberty and property 
were the two things most strongly and consistently emphasized 
in the Long Parliament in 1640-1. The fact that after 1640 (and 
after 1660) Sir Edward Coke was regarded as the legal authority, 
whereas before 1640 his writings were suppressed by the govern- 
ment, shows the importance of clarity about the exact relation 
of his legal doctrine to the social and economic changes of the 
seventeenth century. 

(viii) Finally, questions of religion and church government 
should not be ‘left behind the door’. We must have a better 
explanation of their importance for contemporaries than the 
theory that Puritanism helps landowners to balance their in- 
come and expenditure, encourages the bourgeoisie to grind the 
faces of the poor. Professor Haller has shown us how the 
Puritan ministers acted as organizers of something approaching 
a political party; and the ministers were more interested in 
religion than economics. Puritanism means Vane and Milton 
and Bunyan as well as Alderman Fowke, who was ‘not much 
noted for religion, but a countenancer of good ministers’ and 
who was ‘deeply engaged in Bishops’ lands’.“”? We are in no 
danger today of forgetting Alderman Fowke and his like; we 
are in more danger of forgetting those who fought well because 
they thought they were fighting God’s battles. We must re- 


“ Economic History Review, vi, no. 1. 
“W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, passim. 
* Quoted in J. Stoughton, History of Religion in England, iii, 148. 
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member too the vision of Bacon and George Hakewill and John 
Preston, of a freer humanity glorifying God by abolishing evil 
through profounder knowledge of the world in which men live. 
Bacon’s influence in inspiring revolt against the past became 
widespread only after the political revolution of the sixteen- 
forties :“* modern science entered Oxford behind the New Model 
Army. The connections of religion, science, politics and econo- 
mics are infinite and infinitely subtle. Religion was the idiom 
in which the men of the seventeenth century thought. One does 
not need to accept the idiom, or to take it at its face value, to 
see that it cannot be ignored or rejected as a simple reflex of 
economic needs. Any adequate interpretation of the English 
Revolution must give full place to questions of religion and 
church government, must help us to grasp the political and 
social implications of theological heresy. 


V 


One easy refuge is to say that it is all so complex that no 
interpretation at all is possible. The historian can only record 


the multifarious things that happened, but must not attempt 
to make sense of them. I believe this is to abdicate the his- 
torian’s function. We need not accept Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
interpretation to applaud his attempt to interpret. Certain 
things we can say. ‘The Puritan Revolution’ failed. The City 
on a Hill was not built in England; the prelates came back in 
1660, welcomed by many who had attacked them in 1640. The 
economic and political revolution succeeded to a much greater 
extent. The end of prerogative courts and of arbitrary taxation 
threatening security of property ; sovereignty of parliament and 
common law; effective rule of J.Ps. and town corporations un- 
controlled by Star Chamber or major-generals; end of mono- 
polies; abolition of feudal tenures, but no security for copy- 
holders; conquest of Ireland; the Navigation Act and use of 
sea power for an imperialist policy—these were the lasting 
achievements of the years 1640-60, though some were not finally 
confirmed until 1688. There was much continuity of policy from 
the ’fifties to the ’sixties, and of administrative personnel. 
But, whilst recognizing these facts, I at any rate should not 
wish to interpret them in crudely economic terms. Pym and 
“Cf. R. F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns, pp. 48-69, 122. 
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the ‘Presbyterians’ were not a mere gang of capitalists, any 
more than Cromwell and the ‘Independents’ were a rabble of 
bankrupt gentlemen. And if we put it at its lowest, one could 
argue that to create the conditions for free capitalist develop- 
ment in England then did open up wide vistas for increasing 
production, for a Baconian relief of man’s estate; whereas the 
régime of Laud and Charles I offered only a Spanish stagnation. 

But my whole argument has been that we should not think 
merely in economic terms. The establishment of parliamentary 
supremacy, of the rule of law, no doubt mainly benefited the 
men of property. But on any showing the abolition of Star 
Chamber and High Commission and monopolies were to the 
advantage of the majority of Englishmen. And political ideas 
had outstripped constitutional achievement. The course of the 
revolution itself led to the emergence of systematic democratic 
political theories, for the first time in modern history.*® The 
theories of Vane, Milton, the Levellers, were not whispered in 
a corner; they had roused large numbers of men and women to 
political action. They were no more forgotten than was the 
public execution of a king of England in the name of his people. 
James II did not need reminding that he had a joint in his neck. 

This article, then, advocates a return to social interpretations 
current in the seventeenth century, integrated with the results 
of recent research into industrial history and modern interpre- 
tations of the relation between Puritanism and the rise of 
capitalism. I am not convinced by Mr. Trevor-Roper’s argu- 
ment®® that Harrington’s theory of the balance of property was 
merely ‘the cry of the relatively poor mere gentry’, ‘uttered, 
regardless of truth, to inspire waverers in a difficult and uncer- 
tain struggle.’ A social analysis very similar to Harrington’s 
was adopted by many well-informed contemporaries from 
Ralegh and Bacon onwards, and became almost orthodox by 
the time of Locke and Defoe. To account for so widely accepted 
a theory simply in terms of the personal biographies of the 
Harringtonians is as naive as accounting for Lollardy by 
Wyclif’s high blood pressure.*4 Any event so complex as a 


** This is another subject deserving more space, on which much good work 
has recently been done in the U.S.A. Cf. D. M. Wolfe, Milton in the Puritan 
Revolution; W. K. Jordan, Men of Substance; P. Zagorin, A History of Political 
Thought im the English Revolution. 

Op. cit., pp. 46-50. 

“K, B, iteParlane, John Wycliffe and English Nonconformity, p. 85. 
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revolution must be seen as a totality. Large numbers of men 
and women were drawn into political activity by religious and 
political ideals as well as by economic necessities. This sense of 
the largeness of the issues, and some of my criticisms of current 
historical fashions, were expressed by no less a person than 
Oliver Cromwell when he asked: 

‘What are all our histories and other traditions of actions in 
former times but God manifesting Himself that He hath shaken 
and tumbled and trampled upon everything that He hath not 
planted? . . . Let men take heed and be twice advised, how they 
call His revolutions, the things of God and His working of things 
from one period to another, how, I say, they call them necessities 
of men’s creations.'®* 


We cannot all share Cromwell’s intimate knowledge of the 
ways of the Almighty; but we can, I hope, agree with him that 
mighty revolutions should not be dismissed as the unfortunate 
mistakes of incompetent politicians, or as the product of the 
skill and greed of a few cunning men. No explanation of the 
English Revolution will do which starts by assuming that the 
people who made it were knaves or fools, puppets or automata. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


82 W. C. Abbott, Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, iii, 590-2. 

*§ Mr. Christopher Hill, M.A., is fellow and tutor in modern history at Balliol 
College, Oxford. This article was originally read as a paper to the Mid-Wales 
Branch of the Historical Association at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, in January 1955. 











THE DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCE OF SECRETARIES 
OF STATE, 1660-1852 


The recent exclusion of ambassadors from membership of 
the house of commons reverses a decision of the house, taken 
for the first time as long ago as 1575, that ‘any person being a 
member, and in service of Ambassade, shall not be amoved 
during such service’! Immediately after the passing of the 
Regency Act of 1706 with its provisions about old and new 
offices, there had been some uncertainty as to the eligibility for 
membership of persons serving their queen abroad.2 A new 
Regency Act was passed after the Union with Scotland (6 Anne 
c. 41) and in April 1714 the commons resolved that the office of 
commissaries to treat with commissaries from France was not a 
new created office within the meaning of the Act, 6 Queen 
Anne.’ Further in July 1715 the commons resolved that one of 
their members who had been appointed as envoy to Vienna was 
not thereby disqualified for membership. On this Speaker 
Onslow commented that since then ‘no Ministers employed 
abroad have thereby vacated their seats." Hatsell approved 
the decision of the house on the ground that although it might 
virtually disfranchise a borough for some years, it was necessary 
to prevent the king from getting rid of dangerous opponents in 
the commons by sending them on foreign missions.° 

In 1851 when a member vacated his seat because he had been 
appointed a minister plenipotentiary the house ordered a super- 
sedeas to the writ and the member subsequently accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. These decisions would seem to have 
established the compatibility of membership of the commons 
with a diplomatic appointment abroad not only in the period 
with which I am particularly concerned but right up to the 
present day.’ Such appointments were treated neither as new 
offices nor as old offices, with the one exception that consulships 
were regarded as old offices and members appointed to serve 
the crown abroad in this capacity were required to vacate their 


seats and stand for re-election.® 


* John Hatsell, Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons, ii, 22 
(edition of 1818). 

* Ibid., ii, 22-3, * Ibid., ii, 23. 4 Tbid., ii, 23. 5 Ibid., ii, 24-5. 

* T. Erskine May, A Practical Treatise on Law, Privileges, Proceedings and 
Usage of Parliament, 15th ed. (1950), p. 206. 

7 thid., 206, For an interesting example, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, see Sir 
Charles Webster, Foreign Policy of Palmerston, i, 70, 515. ® Hatsell, ii, 54 
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It was still easier to combine service abroad as a foreign 
minister with membership of the house of lords. The projected 
clause in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle binding George II to 
send two peers as hostages to France for the surrender of Cape 
Breton was indeed objected to, because it would prevent them 
from discharging their parliamentary duties. The clause was 
accordingly modified to read that the hostages must be ‘persons 
of rank and consideration’ and a secret article was added to the 
treaty to the effect that these words were to be interpreted as 
meaning peers.® In the end one of the two hostages selected 
was the earl of Sussex, a peer of Great Britain, the other being 
a Scots peer, Lord Cathcart. A career in diplomacy was not yet 
incompatible with a career in politics and one of the most 
powerful inducements to accept appointments abroad was the 
prospect of qualifying for lucrative and influential jobs at home. 

Englishmen on the whole were, however, reluctant to accept 
appointments in what is now called the foreign service. Most 
of them would have agreed heartily with James Hare, who 
would ‘rather be a Commissioner of the Customs in London, 
than King of Poland, if I were obliged to pass my life in War- 
saw.” John Locke was offered diplomatic appointments at 
Berlin and Vienna, and declined both on grounds of health, 
but he finally accepted a minor appointment at home.” In 
Queen Anne’s reign when Lord Dartmouth was told that the 
queen designed to send him as ambassador to Venice, he 
replied that 

‘if the Queen thought it for her service that I should be out of the 

way, I need not go so far, having a house in Staffordshire, that I 

could easily and willingly retire to.’ 

A distinction is therefore often drawn between Britain and 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. French 
foreign ministers may usually be described as trained diplo- 
matists, though there are exceptions in the eighteenth century, 
the most important being Fleury and Chauvelin. This tradition 
goes back at least to Louis XIV, all of whose secretaries of state 
from Lionne to Croissy had experience of diplomacy.’* When 


the same king’s foreign secretary, Colbert de Croissy, was 
* Sir Richard Lodge, Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, pp. 403-4. 
10 Jesse, Life of Selwyn, iv, 142. 
uJ. W. Gough; John Locke’s Political Philosophy, p. 135. 
12 Burnet, History of my own Time (Oxford, 1823), v, 140. 

48 Picavet, La Diplomatie francaise au temps de Louis XIV, p. 32. 
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anxious that his son should succeed him in this post, the first 
thing he did was to send his son on a series of foreign missions,'* 
Again, when Mirabeau was pressing for admission to the minis- 
try in October 1789, he was offered an important embassy 
abroad as a stage in his elevation to ministerial rank and power. 
It is true that it was also suggested to him that he need not 
actually go on this mission: mere nomination as ambassador to 
The Hague or Constantinople would enable Louis XVI to pay 
his debts and would prepare the public for his appointment as 
one of the king’s ministers a few months later. In Britain, on 
the other hand, this tradition never became firmly established, 
though during certain periods of our history it was not without 
influence upon the appointment of secretaries of state. 

Writing of the Tudor secretaries Mrs. Higham states that 
‘service abroad was the usual preliminary to employment at 
home’,* and a few diplomats, notably Walsingham, ‘made a 
resident embassy a stepping-stone to a lucrative career at 
court’.17_ Under the first two Stuarts diplomatists such as 
Wotton, Wake and Carleton 


‘attempted to make their work in Italian courts a positive contri- 
bution to the advancement of a career in the court of James and 
Charles: the means they devised to this end were . . . not always 
successful. The difficulty of conducting intrigues of this type 
while living isolated in Venice or Turin remained almost in- 
superable.’!* 


One of the difficulties, it is suggested, was the jealousy and 
suspicion shown by the house of commons towards men who 
had served for years abroad at courts where the monarch was 
admittedly absolute.1® Thus Wotton never got the secretary- 
ship of state which he coveted, though Carleton and Winwood 
did; and of the other secretaries, Naunton, Conway, Morton 
and Vane also had had some diplomatic experience. Although 
Edward Hyde (Clarendon) twice refused the office of secretary 
because his ‘unskilfullness in languages and his not understand- 


4 See La Mission Extraordinaire du Marquis de Torcy en Danemark-Norvége 
et Som Voyage en Suéde 1685 (edit. Jean Marchand). 

Correspondence entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck (edit. 
Bacourt), i, 130, 387, 406, 417. 

# Florence M. G, Evans (Mrs. Higham), The Principal Secretary of State, 

28. 
* - .¢ Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, 


p. 2 
W. Sto . 1 English Travellers Abroad, 1604-1667, p. 174. 
” bid., p. 172 
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ing foreign affairs, rendered him very incapable of that trust’,2° 
comparatively few secretaries in the first half of the seventeenth 
century would seem to have been any better qualified than 
Hyde. 

Things had however changed by the Restoration period. Out 
of the twelve holders of secretaryships of state" between 1660 
and 1688, nine had previously had experience of diplomacy.™ 
The nine include Godolphin, the outstanding statesman of the 
next generation. In addition other prominent politicians served 
the crown abroad before being promoted to important political 
offices at home, e.g. Laurence Hyde discharged missions to 
Poland and the United Provinces before becoming first lord of 
the treasury in 1679. The reasons for this contrast between the 
practice of the earlier and the later Stuarts are not entirely 
clear. Charles II had himself experienced the broadening effects 
of foreign travel and may have thought service abroad a valuable 
training for men destined to high office. According to Bishop 
Burnet he at least attached some value to an understanding of 
foreign affairs in candidates for a secretaryship. In 1681 the 
king ‘was the more desirous to have Lord Sunderland again 
near him, that he might have somebody about him who under- 
stood foreign affairs.’ Nevertheless neither of the secretaryships 
went to an experienced diplomatist on this occasion and Burnet 
states that one of the men appointed, Conway, 

‘was so very ignorant of foreign affairs, that his province being the 

north, when one of the foreign ministers talked to him of the 

circles of Germany, it amazed him: he could not imagine what 
circles had to do with affairs of state.’* 

Probably the explanation of the change lies in a combination 
of three factors. (1) At the Restoration the number of claimants 
to offices at home was so great that all available positions and 
reversions to many of them were immediately granted away, 
with the result that rising men were forced to accept appoint- 
ments abroad. (2) Since service abroad was financially burden- 
some, and few men besides Sir William Temple cared to make 
diplomacy their career, able young men found it much easier to 
secure a vacant post in the foreign than in the domestic service 


* Evans, The Principal Secretary of State, p. 307. 

" Listed in G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, pp. 442-3. 

™ See Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Lander (edit. Bittner 
and Gross), i, 180-204. %* History of my own Time (edit. Airy), ii, 339-40. 
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of the crown. (3) Lord Arlington, who was secretary of state 
from 1662 to 1674, and very influential during these years, had 
great interest in and knowledge of foreign affairs and earned a 
high reputation for his readiness to bring on rising men for 
whom he naturally found openings abroad. 

This marked Restoration tendency to treat a diplomatic 
mission abroad as a stage in a political career at home was 
however reversed, for a time, after the Glorious Revolution of 
1688. That ‘the care of foreign affairs was the Secretary’s most 
important duty’® is as true of the eighteenth as of the seven- 
teenth century ; and since the secretaryship of state is the office 
for which diplomacy most obviously qualified candidates for 
ministerial appointments, the number of secretaries of state 
who had served abroad before their appointment as secretaries 
has been ascertained for the period 1689-1852. Summarizing 
the results, hardly any diplomatists held this office between 
1689 and 1714; but in the middle section of the period, from 
1714 to 1760—the reigns of the two first Hanoverian kings— 
nearly every holder of either the northern or the southern 
secretaryship had considerable experience of diplomacy until 
the rising power of the house of commons forced George II in 
the crisis of the Seven Years’ War to accept in turn two house 
of commons men in the southern secretaryship, Fox and Pitt. 
After this secretaries are occasionally appointed who have 
previously been entrusted with special missions abroad for a 
few months; but professional diplomatists of the type which 
almost monopolized the secretaryships of state in the middle 
period are rarely promoted. It was under George III that the 
tradition, which has continued to the present day, of entrusting 


* This paragraph is based on private correspondence with Professor Andrew 
Browning and | take this opportunity to acknowledge his generous help, which 
is by no means confined to this paragraph. 

* Florence M. G. Evans, The Principal Secretary of State, p. 8. 

* The lists of secretaries of state in Mark A. Thomson, The Secretaries of 
State, 1681-1782, pp. 181-4 have been used for 1689-1782. For 1782-1852 I 
have depended upon the lists of secretaries in The Handbook of British Chrono- 
logy (edit. F. M. Powicke for the Royal Historical Society). Diplomatic mis- 
sions before 1689 are listed in Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller 
Lander (edit. Bittner and Gross), i; those from 1689 to 1789 in British Diplo- 
matic Representatives (edit. D. B. Horn) and those from 1789 to 1852 in British 
Diplomatic Representatives (edit. S. T. Bindoff, E. F. Malcolm Smith and 
C, K. Webster), both published by the Royal Historical Society. Secretaries 
of state for Scotland and for the Colonies have not been considered, since 
diplomatic experience would not strengthen a candidate’s claim to these 
secretaryships, (M. A, Thomson, The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782, p. 90.) 
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control of British foreign policy to men with no professional 
qualifications, was firmly and finally established. 

The period 1689-1714 may be briefly discussed. Under 
William III the secretaries were little more than clerks and the 
king clearly considered diplomatic experience unnecessary. 
Though he was quite willing to let his secretaries do a fair 
amount of diplomatic business, William took the major policy 
decisions himself. Moreover, most of the few Englishmen quali- 
fied to advise the king in the field of foreign policy were dis- 
qualified by their Jacobite sympathies from holding office. It 
was very much the exception and not the rule that two of his 
secretaries for the southern department, Jersey and Manchester, 
had previous diplomatic experience. Jersey had discharged 
several missions abroad and Manchester had been ambassador 
successively to Venice and to France. One secretary for the 
northern department, Sir William Trumbull, had previously 
served on missions to Tuscany, France and Turkey. 

In Anne’s reign there was a marked decline of royal power; 
but this did not greatly increase the political importance of the 
secretaries of state. Between them Marlborough and Godolphin 
managed the war and conducted British foreign policy. ‘The 
secretaries were appointed for political rather than diplomatic 
reasons’,2” and only one of all Anne’s secretaries, Sunderland, 
seems to have had, before his appointment as secretary of state, 
any diplomatic experience whatever, though Bolingbroke went 
on a special mission to France during his tenure of the northern 
secretaryship and before his transfer to the southern department 
in 1713. This may be partially explained by the fact that, 
apart from the Jacobite sympathies of some candidates, 
William III’s organization of the British diplomatic service left 
little opportunity for men of rank to serve in it, so that diplo- 
matically experienced candidates would be comparatively rare 
under his immediate successor. Thus from 1689 to 1714, when 
the first sub-division ends, it is clear that, whatever qualifica- 
tions secretaries of state were expected to possess, these did not 
include a previous knowledge of European politics and diplomacy. 

It is possibly symptomatic of discontent amongst those who 
had served abroad that in 1712 Abraham Stanyan proposed 


* Professor Mark Thomson, in private correspondence with the present 
writer, who takes this opportunity of acknowledging his indebtedness to 
Professor Thomson for helpful comments and constructive criticism. 
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that a committee for foreign affairs should be set up, to include 
from seven to nine members, each of whom must have served 
abroad for seven years. This would have the double advantage 
of (1) encouraging recruitment of able men to the foreign service 
by giving them a better prospect of a job later on at home and 
(2) reducing the tendency to appoint men on foreign missions 
because of their political connexions.** 

Under George I and George II there was a marked contrast 
both with the previous and with the succeeding period. In the 
case of the northern and now more important department, 
eight out of the nine secretaries had represented their country 
abroad. The solitary and significant exception was the duke of 
Newcastle. Townshend had held two diplomatic appointments 
of the first rank and importance before he was appointed to the 
secretaryship. Stanhope was the son of a career-diplomatist 
and had himself served as envoy to Spain for nearly four years. 
Sunderland had been sent on a special mission to Vienna 
immediately before his appointment to the southern depart- 
ment, from which he transferred to the northern department. 
Harrington was himself a career-diplomatist. Carteret had 
made his reputation by his embassy to Sweden and had subse- 
quently been named ambassador to France. Chesterfield had 
twice represented British interests in the United Provinces 
before his appointment to the northern secretaryship, while 
Holdernesse had served both at Venice and at The Hague. 

A similar state of affairs prevailed in the southern department, 
except that the line of diplomatically experienced secretaries 
came to an end rather earlier—in 1755, not in 1761. The secre- 
taries for the south who had no diplomatic experience included 
not only the duke of Newcastle but also the duke of Bedford, 
whose diplomatic experience was subsequent to his tenure of 
the secretaryship. Stanhope has already been considered. His 
successor, Paul Methuen, was, like Stanhope, the son of a 
British career-diplomatist. Not only had the younger Methuen 
been closely associated with his father at the Portuguese court: 
he had also undertaken three missions to Savoy and Spain. 
Joseph Addison's diplomatic experience, it is true, was limited 

™ See Markus Meier, Die diplomatische Vertretung Englands in der Schweiz 
im 18 Jahrhundert, pp. 11-12. Amongst other interesting points in Stanyan's 


lan is a proposal to divide the duties of the two secretaries on a functional 
Sasls between a home and a foreign secretary. 
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toa complimentary mission to the Electress Sophia, headed by 
Lord Halifax, eleven years before his appointment to the 
secretaryship; he had however been sent abroad as a young 
man, partly at government expense, to prepare him for a career 
in the public service and most likely in diplomacy.?® James 
Craggs the younger had served in Spain with Stanhope, at first 
as private secretary and then as secretary of embassy, resident, 
and finally envoy, before being sent in 1714 to Hanover to 
inform the Hanoverian court of Queen Anne’s desperate con- 
dition. Carteret and Holdernesse have already been mentioned. 
Sir Thomas Robinson had been so long abroad in the diplomatic 
line that he had almost forgotten how to speak his native language, 

It can hardly be a mere coincidence that nearly every holder 
of the secretaryship for either department between 1714 and 
1760 had qualified himself by serving his country abroad. I do 
not wish to suggest that this was ever regarded as the sole 
qualification. High social status was, as a rule, required: most 
of the secretaries of state were peers, though occasionally persons 
of comparatively modest origin were appointed. Political in- 
fluence was also taken into account. Membership of one or other 
house of parliament was indispensable. Newcastle had a firm 
preference for peers as secretaries of state. When there was a 
vacancy in the secretaryship he wrote, ‘there may be very good 
ones [secretaries] found in the House of Lords’.*° A secretary 
in the commons might easily become too powerful and act 
independently. On the other hand, when a ministry was weak 
in the commons, it might be essential to have at least one 
secretary there to put the case for the government with cogency 
and acceptance. This last consideration, which had been in- 
fluential at least as early as the reign of Charles II,* finally 
ended, when the Seven Years’ War was imminent, the experi- 
ment of regularly appointing secretaries with previous diplo- 
matic experience. 

Ministers under George I and George II were in practice as 
well as in theory usually chosen by the king. It is quite clear 
that these sovereigns had no sympathy with English ideas of 
‘government by amateurs’. George II, for example, when forced 


against his will to appoint politicians such as Fox and Pitt to 
* P. Smithers, The Life of Joseph Addison, pp. 42-5. 
*° Coxe, Pelham Administration, ii, 372. 
"G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, p. 54. 
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secretaryships, showed his own beliefs clearly in a protest to Fox: 
“What a strange country is this! I have never known but two 
or three men in it who understood foreign affairs: you do not 
study them—and yet here comes one man [Pitt], and says he has 
not so much as read Wicquefort, has all to learn, and demands to 
be Secretary of State! Indeed he has proposed Sir Thomas 
Robinson too, who does understand foreign affairs, but then Mr. 
Pitt insists on taking the province which Sir Thomas understands. a 
When George II informed Newcastle of his decision to appoint 
Holdernesse in place of Bedford, he placed first in the list of 
Holdernesse’s qualifications the success of the new secretary’s 
mission to Holland, and added, ‘Albemarle [British ambassador 
to France] shall come to England; and Waldegrave go as 
ambassador to France; and then he [Waldegrave] will be quali- 
fied to be secretary of state.’** The king then hinted that if 
Newcastle had allowed him to send Waldegrave to the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle as ambassador, Waldegrave could have been 
appointed immediately as secretary of state, instead of having 
to wait until he had proved his ability in a foreign mission.™ 

In spite of the fact that he himself was the only secretary for 
the northern department in this period who had no previous 
diplomatic experience, Newcastle entirely agreed with his royal 
master on this point. In writing to Pelham, Newcastle eulogizes 
Holdernesse in these terms: 

“He is good-natured ; so you may tell him his faults and he will 
mend them. He is universally loved and esteemed, almost by all 
parties, in Holland. He is very taciturn, dexterous enough, and 
most punctual in the execution of his orders. He is got into the 
routine of business. He knows very well the present state of it . . . 
He has no pride about him, though a D’Arcy. It is true, he has 
his advantages in Holland, by his relations there; but you are 
mistaken if you think they help him in the execution of his 
business. On the contrary, with the instructions which he has, he 
has the upper hand of them, and rather directs than follows 
them... If, therefore, I am right in this, can there be a properer 
man than my lord Holdernesse?’3 
Newcastle, however, makes it quite clear that both George II 

and he himself chose Holdernesse partly because Holdernesse 
was a peer and therefore not open to the objections taken by 
Pelham against Newcastle’s first choice, Sir Thomas Robinson. 
In another letter Newcastle argues in favour of Robinson that he 


Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George IT, ii, 267 at 
** Coxe, Pelham Administration, ii, 386. “ibid, ™ ibid., 387. ibid. 
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‘has been bred in foreign affairs for near thirty years; has been 
concerned, and principally, in all the great foreign transactions 
of Europe; has singly made the great treaty of Vienna, twenty 

ears ago; had a principal share in making the late treaty of Aix 

a Chapelle; and has all the aimable and valuable qualities, that 

a private man can have; attached from his childhood to the king’s 

present ministers, and of undoubted principles for his Majesty and 

his government; not dangerous to those he loves, but able and 
steady against those who would give disturbance, either to the 
public or his friends.’ 

Pelham, it should be noted, kept quite other considerations 
in view in assessing the claims of candidates to a secretaryship. 
He wrote sarcastically to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke with 
reference to Holdernesse’s appointment: 

‘I find his Grace [of Newcastle] and the King also, thinks there 
is nothing necessary to make a Secretary of State but crossing the 
water, and having credentials to one of the principal Courts as a 
foreign minister; I heartily wish they may find it so.’ 

Another illustration of the value placed on diplomatic ex- 
perience is afforded by the intrigues to displace Chesterfield 
from his secretaryship. Newcastle’s candidate on this occasion 
was Sandwich, and Chesterfield wrote:*® ‘The Duke of New- 
castle has, I believe, shown [Sandwich] my place en perspective, 
which possibly it may not be in his Grace’s power to dispose of.’ 
To qualify him to succeed Chesterfield, Sandwich was sent as 
ambassador to the peace congress at Breda, where his conduct 
annoyed the king and rendered his further promotion, for the 
time being, impossible. Pitt, among others, protested against 
the proposed appointment of Sandwich as secretary of state on 
the ground that the secretary ‘ought to be an old experienced 
man, and nobody so fit as H. Walpole [the elder]’,“° who had a 
long list of diplomatic appointments behind him. 

George III may well have shared the views of his grandfather 
on this matter.“' He certainly showed a-desire on more than 
one occasion to make Joseph Yorke, for many years our diplo- 
matic representative at The Hague, one of his secretaries of 
state. Between his preference and his practice, however, there 


57 Ibid., 397. 
** Pelham to Hardwicke, 8 September (O.S.) 1750 in P. C. Yorke, Life and 
Goat of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, ii, 101. 
_™ To Dayrolles, 17 July (O.S.) 1747, quoted in Sir R. Lodge, Studies in 
Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, p. 307, n. 3. 
“*Sir R. Lodge, Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, p. 309. 
“ Richard Pares in Trans. Royal Historical Society (5th Series), i (1951), 130. 
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was a marked discrepancy. It was in the opening years of the 
new reign that the custom of appointing secretaries who had no 
previous diplomatic experience was resumed. Further, these 
men did not even have, as a rule, the parliamentary backing 
which had made the claims of Fox and Pitt to secretaryships 
irresistible. Of the ten secretaries appointed to the northern 
department between 1761 and 1782, seven had no diplomatic 
experience. The remaining three had served abroad, Rochford 
and Stormont for prolonged periods at several posts, Sandwich 
for a year or two in the closing stages of the Austrian Succession 
War. Only two out of the eight secretaries for the southern 
department appointed between 1761 and 1782 had served 
abroad, Rochford and Richmond, who had been ambassador to 
France for three months before his appointment. Clearly there 
had been a departure from the regular practice of the reigns of 
George I and George II. 

It might have been expected that when a division of duties 
on a functional basis between the secretaries was at last 
instituted in 1782, some attempt would have been made to 
appoint men experienced in diplomacy to the foreign secretary- 
ship. Yet a cursory inspection of the roll of foreign secretaries 
down to 1815 shows that only three, Grantham, Grenville and 
Wellesley, out of thirteen, had had the slightest experience of 
diplomacy, and that only one of these, Grantham, could possibly 
be described as a professional diplomatist. And Grantham 
when he was appointed wrote: 

‘I have been so little used, and I am afraid to say so little 
earnest, in public transactions, that, notwithstanding all my 
supposed qualifications, my situation is as new to me as the 
Eastern languages.’# 

Much the same result is reached if the inquiry is continued from 
1815 to 1852, when the list of British Diplomatic Representatives 
published by the Royal Historical Society ends. Three out of 
nine secretaries had some previous diplomatic experience, and 
Wellington and Granville a great deal of it: the other six had 
none, By this time the line between politics and diplomacy was 
being drawn much more clearly than in the eighteenth century, 
though the compartments were not yet watertight. Whereas 


** Diavies and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury, 
i, 524, 
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in France during the first half of the nineteenth century many 
of the ambassadors were politicians, whose appointment to a 
foreign embassy was mainly due to a desire to get them out of 
France,“ and French ex-ministers were often to be found in 
important embassies abroad, such appointments were extremely 
rare in Britain. Almost as rare were the successful attempts of 
professional diplomatists to attain high office at home, though 
as late as 1832 the Austrian diplomatic agent at London 
regarded the nomination of Lord Durham to undertake a special 
mission to Russia as ‘grooming’ him to supplant Palmerston as 
secretary of state for foreign affairs.“ According to his bio- 
grapher, each time Stratford Canning, perhaps the best known 
British diplomatist of the nineteenth century, gave up a diplo- 
matic appointment it was with the vain hope of obtaining public 
employment at home.® As compensation for being passed over 
in favour of Malmesbury as foreign secretary in the Derby 
government of 1852, he was, however, given a peerage.*® 

If the question be asked whether secretaries with diplomatic 
experience proved superior to those without it, no categorical 
answer can be given. For one thing the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the office were so various that diplomatic skill alone 
was not enough. Another difficulty is that the functions of the 
secretaries and their position in relation to the sovereign and to 
Parliament changed so much in the period under discussion. 
The king’s personal assistant of 1689 became a leading member 
of an united cabinet dependent upon the support of a majority 
of the house of commons before 1852. After the middle of the 
eighteenth century, very little weight could be attached to 
diplomatic experience and much greater attention was paid to 
political connexions, parliamentary abilities and even to social 
status. Even if attention is confined to the brief period of fifty 
years in the eighteenth century when diplomatic experience 
was regarded as an important qualification, it can hardly be 
said that the professional diplomatists exhibited any obvious 
superiority over their less experienced colleagues. 

D. B. Horn* 

“M. D. R. Lees, Between Two Empires, p. 103. 

“ Sir Charles Webster, Foreign Policy of Palmerston, i, 192-3. 

 E. F. Malcolm Smith, Life of Stratford Canning, p. 62.  ibid., p. 227. 
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THE ANGLO-PRUSSIAN BREACH OF 1762: 
AN HISTORICAL REVISION 


George III’s accession was no more a landmark in the diplo- 
matic than in the economic or political history of Great Britain. 
But while economic historians have long ceased to regard 1760 
as marking the beginning of the ‘Industrial Revolution’, and 
few political historians would now deny the rough truth of 
the contemporary quip that there was ‘nothing new under the 
sun—or the grandson’, it is still asserted that his reign was 
marred almost from the outset by a treacherous betrayal of 
our Prussian ally in the Seven Years’ War by the new king and 
his favourite, Lord Bute. This ‘desertion’ is alleged to have 
left so indelible a stain on the character of British diplomacy 
that it was remembered by generations of Germans ‘down even 
to the time of Bismarck’, as well as having immediately 
created ‘a distrust of us which . . . left us friendless when, 
barely more than ten years later, we had to fight for our empire.’? 

In reality, it was the origins of the Anglo-Prussian alliance, 
the course of the Seven Years’ War, and the disparate interests 
of the two states which made their alliance so unstable an 
instrument. Had circumstances been more favourable it might 
have continued after 1763, but Frederick would certainly not 
have fought against France in the American War of Independ- 
ence. He had expressed no preference for the British connection 
when he had made the original treaty of alliance, the West- 
minster Convention of 16 January 1756, (although he had com- 
plained during the War of the Austrian Succession, with 
consummate assurance, of French desertions of him). His 
object had been the maintenance of Prussian neutrality in the 
imminent Anglo-French conflict. In addition, he found the 
British alliance unsatisfactory from the beginning, and he 
explained this on occasions after 1763 by declaring, ‘Never again 
will I sacrifice myself for England’—an unnecessary and false 
declaration, for nobody looked to Frederick for sacrifices, and 
he never made any. What had actually happened was that 
the conclusion of an Anglo-Russian subsidy treaty in September 


1 Basil Williams, The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760 (1939), pp. 349-50, 
giving the views on Bute’s foreign policy which are still generally held—even 
to the curious invocation of Bismarck, who was hardly a paragon, and, more- 
over, tried hard for a British alliance on occasions. 
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1755, forced Frederick, who ‘feared Russia more than he feared 
God’, to make terms with Great Britain, but nothing was 
farther from his mind in January 1756 than going to war with 
France. He wanted the Convention to secure the neutrality of 
Germany, and the respective Russian and French reactions to 
it, the repudiation of the subsidy treaty, and the conclusion 
of the Austro-French alliance of 1 May 1756, were unexpected 
shocks. Moreover, he did not consult the British before he 
attacked Saxony in August, the formal occasion of the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War, and they were not bound, except by 
self-interest, to support him. In fact, nobody did more than 
Frederick to precipitate the general European war, which he 
had wanted to avoid, by his shabby treatment of France, still 
his ally before he had presented her with the fait accompli 
of the Convention. But he was not the man to repeat his mis- 
takes. He was determined not to quarrel with Russia again, but 
to make her his ally, while his future policy towards Great Britain 
and France was outlined in the letter which informed his brother 


of the conclusion of the Hubertusburg Treaty with his German 
enemies: 


‘j’entrevois que cette paix pourra durer le peu de jours qui me restent 
a vivre, car toutes les puissances sont épuisées. S’il y a une nouvelle 
guerre, il y a apparence qu'elle se fera entre la France et l’ Angleterre ; 
ud n'y a qua ne se point allier avec ces peuples et les laisser faire. 
Que nous importe la merluche et le Cap-Breton?’? 


The origins of the renversement and of the Seven Years’ War 
are recalled here because the history of the Anglo-Prussian 
alliance has not hitherto been explicitly related to them.* 
This difference in initial approach to the history of the alliance 
produces a radically altered interpretation of its development, 
and a disbelief in its prospects of survival after the war. In 
fact, as earl yas 1759, Pitt’s annus mirabilis, it was being 
subjected to dangerous strains, for while the British were 
winning great victories overseas, the continental war had 
brought Prussia to the verge of extinction. It was fiercely 


* Frederick to Prince Henry, 24 February 1763, Politische Correspondenz 
Friedrichs des Grossen, edited by J. G. Droysen, M. Duncker, and G. B. Volz 
(Berlin, 45 vols., 1879-1939=Pol. Corr.), xxii, no. 14464. 

_ * Compare e.g. the treatment in Sir Richard Lodge's Great Britain and Prussia 
in the Eighteenth Century (1923), of which lectures iii and iv contain most of 
the relevant information. 
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attacked in London by adherents of the ‘colonial school’ of 
strategy, who urged that British energies should be devoted 
exclusively to the colonial-maritime war. These dissident voices 
became louder in the new reign, for George III and Bute were 
of that school, but at no time had the continental war been 
the vital issue for us which it was for Prussia. Even Pitt, before 
responsibility of office modified his views, had urged that it 
should be abandoned, and Hanover bought back at the peace 
by returning some colonial conquests, while his strategically 
successful fusion of the ideas of the ‘colonial’ and ‘continental’ 
partisans by no means converted the former, who regarded 
him as an apostate.‘ 

Frederick, aware of his invidious, precarious position, con- 
stantly feared that he would be abandoned—he was psycholog- 
ically predisposed to think the worst because he would have left 
the British had the positions been reversed. He showed a marked 
distrust of Pitt on occasions, resenting the refusal to assist 
Prussia against Russia in the Baltic, which he rightly ascribed 
to ‘cette malheureuse complaisance qu'on a toujours remarquée 
aux ministres anglais envers la Russie.’® In 1760, just before 
Bute’s advent, he was not only desperately anxious for peace, 
but afraid that his ally would make a separate peace with France, 
and disregard his interests. His fears were not quite unfounded 
—and it would have been incredible in that age had they been 
—for the abortive Anglo-French peace parleys of 1760 showed 
how seriously the obligation not to make peace without his con- 
sent limited British freedom of action. The result of this was 
shown later that year, when the time came for the annual renewal 
of the Anglo-Prussian subsidy treaty of 1758, which had made 
that proviso. George III had promised on his accession to con- 
tinue the support given by his grandfather, and no difficulty 
was made about the money. But Pitt, while still ready to stand 
by Frederick, had to look to his popularity, and especially his 
popularity with the ‘City’. Israel Mauduit’s famous attack on 
Pitt’s ‘continental’ ideas, the Considerations on the Present 
German War, appeared in November 1760, and greatly 
impressed the moneyed people, many of whom were feeling 


* For this controversy, the issues involved, and the development of Pitt’s 
ideas, see R. Pares, ‘American versus Continental Warfare, 1739-63’, English 
Historical Review (1936), li, 429-65. 

§ Frederick to Knyphausen and Mitchell, 3 July 1761, Pol. Corr., xx, no. 13017. 
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the cost of the war, without deriving any profits from it. 
Mauduit’s attack was somewhat unfair, and Pitt later replied to 
his, and similar charges, with the well-known assertion that 
America was conquered in Germany, but the very success of 
his policy, paradoxically, made its continuance less popular. 
Pitt, therefore, now advised postponing the treaty, on the 
grounds that it could be used by Frederick to extort concessions 
if it was desired to make a separate peace with France, and it 
was the duke of Newcastle who secured its renewal on 12 
December. Pitt was one of several ministers who were talking 
so much of the need for peace that Knyphausen advised Fred- 
erick to accept a separate Anglo-French treaty, as hostility in 
England to the ‘German War’ was rising so rapidly, and the 
nation’s resources were so exhausted, that peace must be made 
after the next campaign. 

Frederick replied that such a peace would be the greatest 
service which could be rendered, provided that France was 
detached from the coalition and ended her subsidies to Russia 
and Sweden, so taking them out of the war; provided that she 
evacuated her Rhenish conquests, and gave Austria no more 
assistance than providing 24,000 auxiliary troops; and provided 
that he could have, at Great Britain’s expense, all her German 
mercenaries.* Pitt retorted that Frederick asked too much, 
and he told Newcastle that the continuation of the existing 
subsidy of 4,000,000 crowns (£670,000) was more than Prussia 
was entitled to.’ For Pitt, though opposed to a separate peace, 
recognized the growing dislike of the ‘German War’, and both 
he and Bute, who after becoming northern secretary of state 
in March 1761, conducted the bargaining, were anxious to 
reduce commitments to Prussia. They agreed that as Great 
Britain was to pay for the troops, the subsidy must be reduced; 
that the present grant was never intended to continue for the 
whole war; and that Frederick’s demand for 9,000,000 crowns 
as his price for a separate peace was inadmissible.* Bute told 
the Prussian envoys that the amount could not be fixed until 


= Pol. Corr., xx, nos, 12597, 12601 and 12608. See, for the later negotiations 
with Frederick on these points, C. W. Eldon, England’s Subsidy Policy towards 
the Continent during the Seven Years’ War (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 133 ff. 

’ Newcastle to Hardwicke, 24 January 1761, British Museum, Additional 
MSS., vol. 32918, f. 45. 

* Bute to Mitchell (Berlin envoy), 3 April 1761, Public Record Office, 
State Papers, 90/77. 
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the conditions of the separate peace were agreed.® In June, 
with Anglo-French peace talks again in progress, Pitt said 
ominously to them that Frederick’s refusal to make any terri- 
torial cessions was a dangerous policy, as ‘small sacrifices might 
at such a moment conjure great storms.’ In effect, he warned 
Frederick that the dogma of Prussian territorial sanctity was 
not held in London, and that Prussia should suggest suitable 
terms for making peace with her enemies. He later ‘explained’ 
these remarks, but Frederick preferred his envoys’ original 
version, and correctly deduced that British zeal for his interests 
fluctuated in inverse ratio to prospects of peace with France, 
and that scant attention would have been paid to them had 
it been possible to conclude such a peace.?® But there was 
nothing unusual in that. The French minister Choiseul tended 
to forget similar French obligations to Austria when peace with 
Great Britain seemed attainable. 

This ‘dualism’ in Pitt’s policy was due, I believe, to the fact 
that it was influenced by the conflicting presumptions that the 
Prussian alliance was still a strategic asset in the conduct of 
the war, but that it was likely to prove a growing political 
liability at home. He was much firmer about fulfilling obliga- 
tions to Prussia after his resignation, and as for the question of 
territorial guarantees to Prussia, which he later stressed, Pitt’s 
German biographer von Ruville pointed out long ago that such 
guarantees ‘were everywhere and constantly given, and no one 
thought of carrying them to their logical conclusion should such 
action seem impolitic,’ and that in Frederick’s letter of 3 July 
1761, which betrayed Frederick’s alarm at Pitt’s remarks to his 
envoys, '! the king stressed the moral obligations to Prussia. Von 
Ruville, however, dismissed the unfounded allegation in that 
letter that the British ministry was ready to conspire with 
Prussia’s enemies as ‘little more than a rhetorical flourish’, 
whereas it was clearly an expression of Frederick’s chronic 
distrust and sense of insecurity, and significant for his later 
charges against Bute.” 

When the bargaining was resumed after the failure of the 
peace negotiations, circumstances had greatly altered. Pitt had 


* Same to same, 28 April 1761, ibid. 
1@ Pol, Corr, xx, nos. 13019, 13133. 
11 Frederick to Pitt, 3 July 1761, ibid., no, 13018. 
12 A. von Ruville, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 3 vols. (1907), ii, 393. 
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resigned on 5 October when he could not obtain a declaration 
of war on Spain, and Bute now had to make the decisions, 
The anti-German sentiments of Bute and the king were as 
strong as they had been in the previous reign, when George had 
complained of his grandfather’s ‘partiality . . . for that horrid 
Electorate which has always liv’d upon the very vitals of 
this poor country.’4* They lumped the ‘German War’ and 
the Prussian subsidy together and wished to end both, although 
the ending of the former did not necessarily entail the cessation 
of the subsidy, and, conversely, the ‘German War’ continued 
after the breach with Prussia. But Bute was too inexperienced 
and afraid of responsibility to make radical changes in policy 
yet, and he dared not say openly that he wished to withdraw 
entirely from the war. The outlook for the subsidy, however, 
was unpromising as early as November 1761, after Austria 
had taken the great fortress of Schweidnitz, and after George III, 
now convinced that war with Spain was certain, had opined 
that ‘unless we can get rid of our expense somewhere it will be 
impossible to bear up when a new power attacks us.’!4 ‘Some- 
where’ was Germany; and the remark reflected Bute’s views as 
faithfully as if he had made it, for, as Mr. Sedgwick puts it, 
George III’s réle at this time was ‘confined to approving 
Bute’s proposals, seeking Bute’s advice, echoing Bute’s 
opinions . . . and generally acting as Bute’s rubber-stamp.’* 
Nevertherless, as Bute was ready to offer 6,000,000 crowns for 
consent to a separate peace, and to provide in the peace treaty 
for the return of the Rhenish lands, a new subsidy agreement 
would probably have been made but for the British declaration 
of war on Spain on 4 January 1762, which, coupled with the 
news of Russia’s capture of Colberg, prompted Bute to offer 
instead a parliamentary grant of £670,000, It is no surprise that 
Bute, who thought Frederick now lost, thus sought to end 
Prussia’s claims. Frederick himself under the Colberg blow 
thought of committing suicide, and saw his only hope of salva- 
tion in the entry of Turkey into the war, which he had long 


43 George to Bute, 5 August 1759, Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 
1756-1766, edited by R. Sedgwick (1939), no, 36. And see, for Bute’s attitude 
after Pitt’s resignation, Newcastle's letters of 14, 18 and 23 October 1761, in 
P. C. Yorke, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 3 vols. (1913), iii, 333-5. 

4 George III to Bute, 14 November 1761, Sedgwick, Letters, no. 96. 

% Ibid., p. x. 
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laboured to effect.'* (It was fortunate for the sake of his future 
relations with Russia that he had not succeeded in these labours.) 

The death of Czarina Elizabeth on 5 January saved him, 
but doomed the alliance. His dependence on Great Britain 
ended when the new Czar, Peter III, took Russia out of the war, 
Sweden following suit, and he now had good prospects of taking 
revenge on Austria with Russian help, if he would support Peter’s 
claims on Denmark in respect of Schleswig and Holstein.1”? But 
if Denmark resisted Peter (as she intended to do) this must 
extend the war, and it was on this issue, not the money, that 
Bute took his stand. Bute was not concerned about the 
guarantee which we had given to Denmark in 1720 in return for 
the guarantee of Bremen and Verden for Hanover, and he 
promised only neutrality when Denmark now invoked it. 
Denmark, the subsidized if non-belligerent ally of France, 
could not reasonably expect more, especially as France, to 
whom she appealed for help in the event of a Russian attack, 
promised aid. Denmark could not combine with both Powers 
against Russia, but Bute in any case sought to end the existing 
wars, not to help to finance new ones. As a matter of fact, the 
case for ending the subsidy was unanswerable, since Spain 
attacked Portugal, involving Great Britain in another costly 
continental campaign as well as increasing her maritime- 
colonial commitments, while Prussia no longer had to fight 
Russia and Sweden. Moreover, the proposal to continue the 
subsidy in the event of a separate peace was unprecedented— 
France only paid her arrears to Austria—and Frederick did 
not pretend that its continuation was essential for Prussia. Yet 
Bute hesitated. He was afraid, when it came to the point, of 
leaving Great Britain isolated, and of offending the pro-Prussian 
czar. In fact, although the final decision by the British cabinet 
on 30 April to end the subsidy accorded with his wishes, it was 
of no importance for the final breach. That was caused by 
others—by Newcastle, by Galitzin (the Russian ambassador 
in London) and, above all, by Frederick himself. 

Newcastle made unauthorized overtures to Austria which 
gave the impression that the British, to recover their former 
alliance with her, were ready to buy it by obliging Frederick to 


16 Frederick to Finckenstein, 6 January 1762, Pol. Corr, xxi, no. 13383. 
17 For Peter’s claims, see Lodge, op. cit. pp. 71-2. 
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return all Silesia, which Prussia had seized in 1740. Bute’s 
official bid for the alliance, however, was baited with the sugges- 
tion that Austria should seek compensation for Silesia in Italy— 
fatuous, but well-meant, for he wished to distract her attention 
from Silesia, her major objective. A garbled version of New- 
castle’s overtures, whose real idea was to partition Silesia, was 
spread by the Austrian minister Kaunitz. Kaunitz thought them 
a trap, and countered by ensuring that they came to the ears of 
Frederick, who heard the garbled version a few days before he 
learned on 23 March of Galitzin’s notorious dispatch of 6 Febru- 
ary, which alleged that Bute wanted Peter to keep East Prussia, 
overrun by Russian troops during the war, and was ready to 
force Prussia to make peace. Frederick was really convinced of 
British treachery. Mad with rage, he denounced Bute, and 
called his London envoys traitors. He ordered them on 28 
March to stop the subsidy negotiations, although he hoped for 
some time that the ‘nation’ would drive Bute from office, and 
‘restore’ the alliance. But on 11 May he told them to commence 
the infamous propaganda campaign in London to destroy Bute’s 
political reputation and career, adding: ‘tandis que le lord 
Bute restera en place, mes liaisons avec l’ Angleterre seront 
autant que finies’-—a situation in which no military alliance 
could exist.1® Later, when he regained his self-control, he had 
gone too far to be able to listen to Bute’s side of the story— 
which was, indeed, poorly put. 

Professor Dorn has given so detailed and impartial an account 
of these events and of their historiography,?*® that only a few 
new points need to be added here. But Professor Dorn suggests 
that Bute had no thought of forcing Frederick to make peace, 
whereas the idea most certainly was entertained by Bute and 
George III, but Bute was too wise to act onit.2° He suggests that 
Galitzin, though pro-Austrian and pro-French and anxious to 
prevent a triple alliance of Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, 
did not deliberately misrepresent Bute, and argues that Bute 
never charged Galitzin with this. But George III, writing in 
anger to Bute on 17 May about Frederick’s ‘proneness. . . ever 

* at = for Frederick’s reactions, Pol. Corr., xxi, 317 ff. 

. L. Dorn, ‘Frederic the Great and Lord Bute’, Journal of Modern 
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to receive suspicions, and the blackness of his character in so 
easily giving way to what must in every important man’s eyes 
appear incredible’, declared that ‘the raskal to invent this 
deserves any punishment.’*! And the reason why Bute did not 
accuse Galitzin of falsehood was surely that Galitzin had just 
left London for St. Petersburg to become vice-chancellor, and 
it would have been foolish to call him a liar, even if Bute could 
have proved it. It is clear, however, that Galitzin was a liar, In 
March 1760 he had already informed Elizabeth that the British, 
Pitt included, positively wanted her to keep East Prussia.®* 
Then Galitzin, when confronted in December 1762, with the 
substance of his dispatch of 6 February, lied again, asserting 
that ‘to the best of his recollection, his expression had been 
mistaken’,**—+.e., misunderstood. Finally, Professor Dorn 
believes that it was the Galitzin dispatch which stung Frederick 
into committing himself to support Peter’s claims on Denmark, 
although it seems more likely that Frederick was so bent on 
revenge on Austria that they would in any event have made the 
same final bargain of aid against Denmark and Austria respec- 
tively. 

Bute knew that the change of régime in Russia would prolong 
the war, unless Frederick was ready to make peace with Austria, 
and his suspicions that Frederick was willing to support Peter’s 
ambitions were aroused by Frederick’s refusal to divulge the 
orders given to Goltz, his new envoy to Russia. Frederick 
broke a recent promise not to negotiate a peace without concert- 
ing with Great Britain,** and excluded her from his negotiations 
with Russia—naturally enough, and he was free to extend the 
war if he chose, only such a policy must lead to a breach with 
Bute. And in fact, if there were any ‘desertion’ in 1762, it was 
on the part of Frederick, who left the British for the Russians, 
before Bute left him. 

But the fairest way of considering the matter is to accept 
the fact that as the allies no longer needed each other, their 
divergent interests need no longer be yoked together in the 


%1 Ibid,, p. 107. 

%3 F, de Martens, Receuil des Traités et Conventions conclus par la Russie 
(St. Petersburg, 1892), ix, 212, 
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harness of the alliance. The alliance had had a largely accidental 
origin, and an existence marked by strain and distrust. Even 
Pitt had begun to chafe under it; Frederick ignored its obliga- 
tions when he sought terms with Peter. Pitt, who also had 
cultivated Russia, would have understood this, and under such 
altered circumstances would have gone forward with Frederick 
to make a great alliance with Peter. But this too must have 
collapsed, for Peter would still have been deposed by his des- 
perate, hunted wife Catherine, in self-preservation, in July 
1762, and in the long run events would have been much the same. 
Frederick would not have aided the British after 1763 had they 
gone with him the second mile, while Bute’s errors lay not in 
the policy which events finally forced on him, but in its contempt- 
ible execution, and in this small, ignorant man’s arrogance 
towards Frederick, with all his faults and treacheries the greatest 
king and captain of the age. Bute was so anxious to end the 
war—largely for internal political reasons—and not to appear a 
foolish dupe of Frederick’s intrigues, that he enabled his enemies 
to depict him as a scoundrel, whereas the truth was that 
Frederick ended all British obligations by his secret negotia- 
tions with Russia, after he was in no danger from her. Only 
necessity could justify such secretiveness, but he told Goltz 
on 20 March, when he was clearly safe from Peter, that the 
British were not to be informed of the negotiations if that might 
hamper them,*5 and he lied when he was asked about them. 
In effect this was to state a very reasonable preference for the 
Russian over the British alliance, although at first he hoped 
to have both. 

Neither did Bute seek to betray him, as is so often alleged, 
over the Rhenish lands, while Frederick himself destroyed any 
moral claim by his attempts to ruin Bute, and, more important, 
by some intrigues with Peter of which Bute was unaware, and 
which have escaped attention by historians. Frederick wanted 
things both ways, demanding that the British should be bound 
by an alliance which his actions repudiated, while urging Peter 
to use the weapon of commerce to force them into war with 
Denmark (but asking that they should not learn who had sug- 
gested this)**, The consequent orders for Galitzin’s successor in 
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London, for which Frederick expressed deep gratitude,?’ were 
to force Great Britain to adhere to the new Russo-Prussian 
alliance by pointing out the advantages to her commerce 
which that would bring, and the dangers of refusing adhesion, 
which would bring about a Russian embargo on the sale to her 
of naval stores, ‘dont elle ne peut se passer, il en résulterait 
pour elle une ruine compleéte.’** Yet, after Peter’s deposition 
had scotched this threat to the vital trade in naval stores, 
Frederick blandly suggested to Mitchell on 15 August that 
British gains in Germany should be used to buy back Cleves 
and Gelders for him,?* for he was still ready to use the British, as 
he had always been. Bute was justified in not allowing Fred- 
erick’s interests to obstruct peace with France, yet he did not 
seek to prejudice them. Had Bute really been a rogue, he would 
have bargained over the Rhenish lands to gain concessions from 
France, but he did not care whether Prussia, or France’s ally 
Austria had them, and he endorsed with alacrity the final 
arrangement which ensured their return to Prussia.*® 

What, finally, were the consequences of the breach? 

In the first place, it did not determine even Anglo-Prussian 
relations, although it certainly exacerbated them. Frederick 
pursued a neutral course between French and British, and did so 
all the more easily because what might have happened in 1756 
came about in 1763: the colonial quarrels became divorced 
from continental issues. Moreover, the most important of the 
latter, the Polish question, not only provided him with the 
Russian alliance, and so with all the security against Austria 
which he needed, but virtually partitioned Europe on roughly 
coinciding geographical and diplomatic lines for the next twenty 
years. Russia, Prussia, and Austria pursued their separate 
eastern European interests (except that Austria, placed along 
the line of fission, had to look both ways, the perennial dilemma 
of her policy) and left the two colonial powers to their quarrels. 
Holland, divided between her warring pro-British ‘Orangists’ 
and her pro-French ‘Republicans’, was not a possible ally 
for either power until the bullying British interpretation of 
neutral rights caused the declaration of war on Holland in 


* Ibid., no. 13755. 
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1780. Spain, alone of the European powers, was ready to inter- 
vene in the third Anglo-French colonial war when it should come, 
and her part was already taken. Great Britain, her attention 
fixed on the hostile Bourbon powers, avoided as a matter of 
course entanglement in eastern European issues, a policy 
which precluded the Russian alliance which she could otherwise 
have made. France refused to fight for her eastern European 
interests, husbanded her strength for the next round with the 
British, and avoided all distractions which could for the third 
time have diverted her resources from the colonial conflict. 
She even refused Joseph II’s offer of the Netherlands, which 
she had coveted for centuries, because his price was support 
for his Bavarian schemes, and France did not intend to become 
involved in a continental war. When Joseph’s Bavarian 
ambitions produced the curious Austro-Prussian ‘potato war’ 
of 1778, in which the two states were so anxious not to disturb 
Germany’s neutrality by actually fighting each other, France 
remained neutral. It is true that she did not wish, for obvious 
reasons, to see Austria in possession of Bavaria, but that 
was not her main concern. In fact, when she took her revenge 
for her previous defeats, she did so by fighting a colonial war. 
Hanover, open to attack, she left alone. 

The Austro-French and Franco-Spanish alliances continued 
after 1763 because these had continuing bases of common 
interests, in Italy and the colonial field respectively. In fact, 
Austria and Spain needed the French alliance, whereas no 
other power needed the British. Great Britain found no ally in 
the American War of Independence not because potential allies 
believed Frederick’s repeated allegations that she was treacher- 
ous, and her system of government too prone to upheavals 
because of its parliamentary character (her record had nothing 
to compare with Russia’s conduct in 1762), but because her 
cant about the French danger to ‘the liberties of Europe’ no 
longer carried conviction, and because the neutral powers were 
not interested in codfish and Cape Breton. But the corollary is 
that if Pitt won America in Germany, Bute did not lose it there. 
Moreover, the probability is that the British had already con- 
trived to lose the American War before the French thought it 
safe to intervene, and that the colonists owed their independence 
to themselves and to British military ineptness. 
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As for the famous enmity of Frederick, credited with prevent- 
ing any British alliances after 1763, his charges of treachery have 
carried more weight with historians than with contemporaries, 
who knew him better. Panin, the Russian foreign minister, 
told Sir George Macartney in 1765 that ‘it ill became the King 
of Prussia to make insinuations to our prejudice when they 
had at that moment unquestionable proofs of his own double 
dealings.’*! As it happens, Panin on that occasion did Frederick 
something of an injustice, but it is significant that such sus- 
picions were entertained, and it should be remembered that in 
the general estimate it was Frederick, not George, who was the 
perfidious and forsworn prince. 

FRANK SPENCER™ 


*! Macartney to Grafton, 19 August 1765, State Papers, 91/76. 


% Dr. Frank Spencer, M.A., Ph.D., is lecturer in history in the University 
of Hull. 





GLADSTONE AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION 


Gladstone’s association with the Italian question is in broad 
outlines well known ;* but a study of the Gladstone papers not 
only brings to light many unsuspected particulars but also 
affords evidence for new interpretations. Among the English- 
men who championed the Italian cause Gladstone does not 
deserve the first place. His services, great as they were, cannot 
compare with those of Lord John Russell, Sir James Hudson 
and even Lord Palmerston. But if Gladstone’s influence on the 
content of the Italian question was of secondary value, the 
influence of the Italian question on Gladstone was of funda- 
mental importance. The woes and problems of the Italian 
peninsula awoke Gladstone’s soul, elevated his vision and over- 
came the heavy traditions of his youth. His Liberalism was 
not derived from Locke, Bentham or Mill but felt in his bones, 
and it was Italy that decided many aspects of this philosophy 
and brought him to the Liberal party. 

Gladstone first visited Italy in 1832, but it was interest in 
Italian literature and the Roman Catholic church which drew 
him there. Local politics left him unmoved. He believed 
Englishmen had quite enough problems of their own without 
interfering in the domestic affairs of foreign nations. “The vast 
concerns of extended empire demand a certain concentration 
of spirit both in the community at large and in the Legislature.’? 
It is true that when he visited Sicily in 1838 political conditions 
forced themselves on his attention. The inhabitants, holding 
the king of Naples responsible for an outbreak of cholera, retali- 
ated by murdering members of the upper classes; and when the 
epidemic had run its course, surmised that the king had aban- 
doned his scheme in order to weaken their revolutionary spirit. 
These ludicrous beliefs formed a bitter commentary on the 
prevalent system of government, but one not strong enough to 
force on Gladstone’s mind the lesson of the necessity of ground- 
ing power on the habitual consent of the governed. Italy was 


to him still the land of culture rather than the scene of crisis. 

1 Apart from Gladstone’s speeches and writings on the subject, much 
information is to be found scattered in the biographies of (besides Gladstone 
himself) Palmerston, Russell, Aberdeen, Herbert, Graham, Granville, Claren- 
don, Manning, Lacaita and Panizzi, the letters of Cavour and Minghetti 
recently published in Italy, and the standard works on the Risorgimento. 

*An unfinished note written in Naples sometime in 1851 (Add. MSS. 
44738, folio 216). 
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Italian patriots looked to England for guidance and Manzoni 
and Panizzi were pleased to meet Gladstone; but the young 
politician cultivated their acquaintance because he found them 
of assistance in his efforts to read Dante. In 1844 he recom- 
mended the renewal of diplomatic relations with the pope only 
because he saw a connexion between this and the pending 
question of Roman Catholic education in Ireland.* Far from 
hoping that the influence of England would benefit the people 
of Rome, Gladstone expected that it would gain for England 
the friendly use of the pope’s religious influence. Even in 
August 1848, in a speech imbued with friendly feelings towards 
the pope and without a reference to the theory of the temporal 
power, Gladstone advised the house of commons to sanction 
the establishment of regular diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. Indeed throughout this year of ill-fated challenges to 
reaction in Italy Gladstone was on the side of the status quo. 
The purely abstract conceptions of Italian unity and nationality 
made no impression on him. 

In 1850, however, the death of one daughter and the defective 
eyesight of another—whom Garibaldi later saluted as Maria di 
Napoli—brought Gladstone to Italy once more. At first he 
spent most of his time reading Italian history and listening to 
sermons. His curiosity was confined to the exposition by Roman 
Catholic priests of the new dogma of the immaculate conception 
and their efforts to create a Marian theology.‘ But the political 
reaction in Naples was at this time at its height, and Gladstone 
could not avoid noticing what was happening around him. 
King ‘Bomba’, although he had voluntarily accepted a consti- 
tution establishing a limited monarchy ‘under representative 
forms’, soon quietly ignored it. Some young men received a 
hundred lashes on their bare flesh for shouting ‘Long live the 
Constitutional King!’, a cry which seemed to Gladstone as 
legitimate as that of ‘God save the Queen!’ in England.® Chil- 
dren were taught that as the king derived his authority from 
God, any attempt to qualify it was absurd and void. Many 
suspects were detained without trial, and a few sentenced by 
servile judges to long terms of imprisonment on false charges 


*® Memorandum, April 1844 (Add. MSS. 44777, folio 176 ff.). 


* Notes on Sermons, 1850 (Add. MSS. 44738, folios 183-209). 
5 Note, 13 February 1851 (Add. MSS. 44739, folios 18-20). 
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and on the basis of perjured evidence. Gladstone attended the 
trial of forty well-known patriots and was shocked by the 
obvious fabrication of evidence and the open intimidation of 
the judges by the government. He also, pretending to be a 
half-wit named Michele di Santo,® gained access to the prisons 
at Vicaria and Nisida. There he found the political prisoners 
chained to criminals of the basest type and herded together in 
dark and narrow cells. He did not tour the provinces, but was 
informed by honest observers that conditions in the capital 
were very much better than in other parts of the kingdom, that 
at least 20,000 men were languishing in jail, and that the 
prisons he had visited were generally regarded as the best. 

All this evidence and information overwhelmed Gladstone 
and convinced him that Neapolitan rule was an outrage on 
Christianity and civilization. But it was not merely his fierce 
compassion that was aroused. Despite the schism that had 
followed the repeal of the Corn Laws, Gladstone still regarded 
himself as a Conservative and was aware that the Conservative 
party was a staunch, though to some extent unconscious, ally of 
all the established governments of Europe. He therefore felt it 
imperative that the Tories should realize that the government 
of Naples was a revolutionary government which had founded 
itself on illegality and was violating every law, human and 
divine, written and unwritten. By exhibiting governments as 
the oppressors of society, Ferdinand and his advisers were 
serving the cause of anarchy with an efficiency that mocked 
the labours of men like Mazzini. The king and Mazzini, in fact, 
carried on commerce by barter, the balance of trade being ad- 
justed to an iota; the king made royalty base and odious but 
Mazzini and his friends strained every nerve to set it up again. 

“Yet we must on reflection admit that he (the king) wins the 
day. For headstrong, anarchical, wild, infatuated as they may 
be, we cannot in candour say that they debase their hearts and 
minds, their arguments and their cause, by a moral taint such as 
indelibly colours the proceedings of the Absolutist party in Italy.’? 

Gladstone, therefore, decided that some action on his part 
was both a moral and a political duty, and, as is well known, 
after some private and fruitless efforts to mitigate the evils, 
published his famous pamphlets. The two Letters to Lord 


* Tbid., folio 1. 
* Memorandum written in Naples, 1851 (Add. MSS. 44738, folio 215). 
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Aberdeen, which rank among the finest pieces of polemic in the 
English language, created a sensation. It is difficult for us who 
live in a more brutal age to recapture the reactions they pro- 
duced throughout Europe. Accounts of Belsen and Buchenwald 
cause scarcely a tremor today, but a hundred years ago our 
forefathers were horrified by the descriptions of Vicaria and 
Nisida. Gladstone was so obviously a man of integrity who was 
staking his whole political future and character on the validity 
of his statements that very few believed that he was malicious, 
mendacious or even guilty of exaggeration. That an avowed 
Conservative should have been driven by his experiences to 
become ‘a quasi-agitator’® was an event which gave the Italian 
question a new standing in Europe. It was this which delighted 
Palmerston, and it was this which intelligent European con- 
servatives regretted. Guizot, for example, believed that an 
incessant struggle was being waged in Naples, in Italy, and 
indeed throughout Europe, not between diverse forms of 
government but between all forms of government on the one 
hand and the revolutionary spirit on the other; one had to 
choose between ‘Bomba’ and Mazzini. It is obvious that 
Gladstone had contemplated the possibility of a tertium quid 
and had genuinely believed that in publishing the Letters he 
was acting in the best interests of Conservatism. But clearly, 
if forced to choose between ‘Bomba’ and Mazzini, he preferred 
Mazzini. This was the fundamental cleavage between Aberdeen 
and Guizot on the one side and Gladstone on the other. A 
casual trip to Italy had led to Gladstone making the ultimate 
choice of political principle and, as he later wrote in another 
connection,® enlisting in the army of liberty almost without 
knowing it. 

Naples, then, had changed and released Gladstone. But 
though he wrote in general terms of the ‘proceedings of the 
Absolutist Party in Italy’, his attention was confined to 
Ferdinand and to the pope; and the comparative freedom of 
Naples from Austrian influence and the pope’s greater depen- 
dence on Napoleon III than on the Hapsburgs seem to have 
blinded Gladstone to the fact that Austria was the chief de- 


* Gladstone to Charles Lacaita, 29 November 1894 (Add. MSS. 44234, 
folio 238), 
* ‘My earlier political opinions’, 12 July 1892 (Add. MSS. 44790, folio 53). 
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fender of the status quo in Italy. Farini and Panizzi tried to 
convince him that ‘the evils of Italy are al/ owing to Austria’,!° 
but in vain. Gladstone was primarily interested in civil liberty 
and had not yet been converted to the cause of an united 
Italian nation. This refusal to support the Risorgimento ex- 
plains his acquiescence in 1854, as a member of the cabinet, in 
the proposed agreement between Austria and England’s ally, 
France, whereby Austria’s possessions in Italy would have been 
guaranteed. Nor could he discern any incompatibility between 
Napoleon’s negotiations with Austria and England’s efforts to 
secure the despatch of a Piedmontese army to the Crimea. In 
this respect Cavour was more far-sighted than Gladstone. It 
was only in 1859, after he had visited Lombardy and Piedmont 
once more, that Gladstone blamed Austria for harsh rule in her 
own provinces and the promotion of reaction elsewhere in 
Italy; and even then the only remedies he was prepared to 
suggest were the grant of internal autonomy to Lombardy and 
Venice and moderation in dealing with the Italian kingdoms. 
But lukewarm as were Gladstone’s views, they were crucial 
in determining one of the most important decisions of his career. 
He who had appealed in 1851 as a Conservative to Conservative 
opinion found himself in 1859, mainly because of the Italian 
question, in the inner circle of the Liberal Party. After their 
leader’s death the Peelites were a cluster of distinguished indi- 
viduals held together by personal friendship and loyalty to the 
memory of Peel. But the duke of Newcastle alone toyed with 
the idea of forming a separate party; to the other Peelites the 
only question was whether they should join the Liberals or 
allow themselves to be reabsorbed in the Conservative party. 
Graham and Cardwell favoured the former course; they could 
neither forget nor forgive the events of Peel’s last years. But 
Gladstone could not easily shake off old party ties, and preferred 
to rejoin the Conservatives once they abandoned—as they were 
bound to do—the doctrine of protection.11 Many accounts have 
been written of the relations between Gladstone and Disraeli, 
and much emphasis has been laid on the latter’s willingness at 
one time to accept the leadership of Gladstone; but it has not 


1° Panizzi to Gladstone, 20 June 1851 (Add. MSS. 44274, folio 38). 
11 Vide Gladstone’s memoranda, 26 March 1852 and 29 November 1876 
(Add. MSS. 44778, folios 30-1 and 80). 
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been recognized that personal antipathy to Disraeli weighed less 
with Gladstone than with other Peelites. Ambitious as he was, 
yet he accepted Disraeli’s leadership ‘as one of the data in the 
case of political junction’!* and was not prepared to join the 
Liberals merely on that account. He refused to accept the 
Aberdeen ministry of 1852 as evidence of the amalgamation of 
the Peelites and the Whigs; that was ‘a mixed Government’ 
and not a fusion of parties.1* In 1855, after serving with 
Palmerston and Russell in the same cabinet for three years, his 
distrust of them was greater than ever, and his readmission to 
the Conservative party seemed only a matter of time. His 
loyalty to his old comrades, however, prevented him from 
taking the irrevocable step. In 1858, though he differed more 
from Palmerston than from almost anyone, he refused to join 
the Derby ministry because that would mean entering ‘a 
Cabinet of strangers’. All he was prepared to do was to wait 
on events: ‘a man at the bottom of the well must not try to get 
out, however disagreeable his position, until a rope or a ladder 
is put down to, him.’!4 

The ladder proved in 1859 to be Italy. He visited that 
country on his way home from the Ionian islands, and realized 
that a crisis was imminent. His views on the Italian question 
were exactly those of Palmerston and Russell, and he felt that 
for the sake of Italy they should be in office. So with a magna- 
nimity unsurpassed in any age and unequalled in his own, he 
informed Palmerston that he was willing to forget their bitter 
differences of opinion over a long stretch of years and to 
support any ministry he might form. This volte face earned 
general disapproval. But the Italian crisis was not merely the 
excuse which Gladstone’s conscience required; it determined 
the decision which saved his career. 

In the cabinet, Gladstone was as Italian as Palmerston and 
Russell, but not as ready for war; and this half-way position 
gave him influence with all his colleagues. The majority of them 
accepted his Italian policy because they knew he was curbing 


the ‘hasty, inconsiderate and eminently juvenile’!® conduct of 
12 Memorandum, 26 April 1856 (Add. MSS. 44778, folio 224). 
18 Most private memorandum, 18 December 1852 (Add. MSS. 44778, 
folio 66). 
14 Secret Memorandum, 22 May 1858 (Add. MSS. 44747, folio 170 ff.) 
18 Memorandum, 30 May 1860 (Add. MSS. 44778, folios 246-7). 
¢ Gladstone to Argyll, 31 August 1859 (Add. MSS. 44098, folio 201). 
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‘the two old men’. Gladstone at first distrusted the ambitions 
of Piedmont and contemplated placing Lombardy and Venice 
under the Archduke Maximilian, who would be friendly to 
Austria but independent of her; as for the pope, his sovereignty 
should be transformed into a suzerainty under a guarantee of 
the powers of Europe.’” But events in Italy were more success- 
ful than Italian statesmen in convincing Gladstone that the 
passion for nationality was inseparable from the desire for 
freedom. Governments supported by Austria were swept aside 
in Tuscany, Parma, Modena and the Legations ‘with no more 
effort or agitation than when a horse’s tail brushes a fly from 
his flank.’ In Italy at least revolutions were made with rose 
water, and to Gladstone there could be no stronger argument 
for Italian unity. 

“We have seen force without violence, hostile powers expelled 
without bloodshed, established authority overthrown without 
excess, and the void which its disappearance had caused filled 
spontaneously by a machinery adequate for all the purposes of 
order, and formed among a people unused to self-government 
with an ease which would have done credit to the most practised 
pupils in the school even of hereditary freedom.’?* 

Now an enthusiast, he had by the end of 1860 good hopes of 
‘a kingdom of Italy’,}® and believed that he had helped the 
cause by piloting the commercial treaty with France; for the 
choice seemed to him to lie between this treaty and the high 
probability of a war with France, which, apart from all other 
consequences, would have been disastrous for Italy. Garibaldi’s 
spectacular campaigns had no more vigorous supporter; and 
though he emphasized the need to safeguard the pope’s person 
and spiritual independence, he urged Napoleon to withdraw his 
troops from Rome. 

‘I do not believe the history of the world affords a parallel to 
the strange combination of the splendid services of 1859 with the 
gross outrage inflicted, since 1849, by the forcible occupation of 
Rome, on the Italian people and especially on the subjects of 
the Pope.’2° 


17 Memorandum on Italian Affairs, 30 June 1859 (Add. MSS. 44748, folio 
93 ff.). 

18 Undated memorandum, but clearly written towards the end of 1859 
(Add. MSS. 44748, folio 243 ff.). 

19 Gladstone to Lacaita, 1 December 1860 (Add. MSS. 44233, folio 155). 

20 Tbid., 25 August 1862 (Add. MSS. 44233, folio 196), 
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But it was not only great questions of policy which engaged 
Gladstone’s attention. Nothing pertaining to Italy was too 
trivial for his notice. ‘I note, as far as my opportunities go, 
everything in that country with an interest only second to that 
of British affairs.'* 

In 1866 Gladstone was out of office, and he seized the oppor- 
tunity to visit Italy. There were some fears as to his safety, 
and he was inclined to travel under an assumed name, but was 
told that it would be illegal.* In Rome he called on the pope, 
who received him with courtesy, and the conversation was 
general and free. The pope said he was most ready to receive 
anyone sent by the Italian government, though he did not think 
they would conclude much. He did not object to the principle 
of Italian unity but deplored the existing state of things and 
complained that the Italian government were inimical to 
religion. He dwelt most on the necessity of time for Italy to 
consolidate itself. Gladstone, who sent Ricasoli a report of 
this interview, was obviously impressed with the pope’s intelli- 
gence,*5 for he shared the pope’s views regarding the abilities of 
the rulers of Italy after Cavour. 

In the last years of the Risorgimento, his relations with them 
were not happy. He felt that both Rattazzi and Garibaldi had 
proved Bismarck’s tools at Mentana,* and that internally 
matters were on the road to ruin. King Victor Emmanuel, ‘this 
crackbrained gentleman’,”” was acting unconstitutionally, and 
his ministers had no sense of public finance. ‘Retrench, retrench, 
retrench, is the burden of my song and if I were a bird I would 
sing it in the ears of the Italian Government day and night.’** 
In 1870, as prime minister, he believed that the liberty of the 
head of the religion of many millions of Englishmen was a 
legitimate concern of the English government, but the Italian 
government rejected his suggestion of a European Congress to 


81 Ibid., 17 April 1863 (Add. MSS. 44233, folio 223). 
** Argyll to Gladstone, 4 September 1866 (Add. MSS. 44100, folio 129). 
*8 Gladstone to Lacaita, 10 August 1866 (Add. MSS. 44233, folio 250). 
*% Memorandum of conversation with the Pope on 22 October 1866 (Add. 
MSS. 44755, folio 101 ff.). 
** He had previously considered the Pope to be ‘three parts daft’: vide 
Argyll to Gladstone, 6 January 1865, (Add. MSS. 44100, folio 3). 
% Gladstone to Lacaita, 13 December 1867 (Add. MSS. 44233, folio 255). 
87 Ibid., 12 January 1868 (Add. MSS. 44234, folio 8). 
** Tbid., 30 December 1868 (Add. MSS. 44234, folio 21). 
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discuss the future status of the pope.?® Gladstone, however, 
was in no mood to quarrel publicly with them on this issue, for 
any such step would only strengthen the spirit of Ultramontan- 
ism then rampant in Rome. 

Thus throughout these forty years, from 1832 to 1871, Italy 
was woven into Gladstone’s public career. In 1851 it brought 
about a near-conversion and in 1859 it forced him to join the 
party in whose service he found his fulfilment. Many and some- 
times decisive as were his efforts on behalf of Italy, they cannot 
be regarded as important as the changes wrought within him 
by the impact of the Italian question. ‘I cannot’, he wrote to 
Charles Lacaita towards the end of his life, ‘get Italy out of 
my head.’*® The statement can evoke no surprise. 

S. GopaL*! 


%* Vide Lacaita to Gladstone, 9 April 1871; Gladstone to Lacaita, 15 April 
1871; and Gladstone to Hudson, 7 June 1871 (Add. MSS. 44234, folios 37, 
41 and 46). 

8° 1 January 1895 (Add. MSS. 44234, folio 241). 

*! Dr. S. Gopal, M.A., D.Phil., is the director of the historical division of 
the ministry of external affairs, New Delhi, India. 





THE REOPENING OF THE ‘CENTRAL ASIAN 
QUESTION’, 1864-9 


The ‘Central Asian Question’ in Anglo-Russian diplomacy was 
a term comprehending the consequences to England’s power 
and position in the east inherent in Russia’s influence upon 
Persia and her pressure on the independent states of Tartary 
that lay between her own territories and those of British India, 
By 1864 it had lain twenty years in official abeyance. Perofski’s 
expedition from Orenburg had come to a dismal end in the 
wastes of the Kara Kum in 1839. In 1842 the British army 
had carried out its final withdrawal from Afghanistan, while 
Russia had recalled Bouteneff’s mission from Bokhara; and 
in 1844 the diplomatic délente was inaugurated by the state 
visit of Tsar Nicholas I to Queen Victoria and the memorandum 
subsequently issued by Count Nesselrode, the Russian chan- 
cellor. This memorandum concerned the precarious present and 
future of the Ottoman empire, and stressed the necessity of 
taking precautions in common against the day of dissolution; 
but Nesselrode had also remarked to Aberdeen at the British 
foreign office that it would be well ‘to leave the khanates of 
Central Asia as a neutral zone interposed between the two 
empires, so as to prevent them from dangerous contact’, to 
assure jointly the peace in Persia ‘by forestalling the dangers 
of a contested succession’ there, and to regulate in common 
Persia’s ‘frontier relations on the one side with Turkey, on the 
other with Afghanistan’.1 These were the last words on the 
matter: Central Asia then lapsed from the diplomatic record. 
But, even if no more was to be said, what was past could hardly 
be forgotten by either side. 

The English recalled the sinister activities of the Russian 
envoy Simonich at Teheran from 1836 to 1839, when he had 
fomented the stock Persian grievances against the Afghans and 
incited the shah to an expedition against Herat, the western 
fortress and principality of Afghanistan that he had long 
coveted: and that the attack of this Persian force, commanded 
by a Russian officer, had been thwarted only by the organizing 
skill of a lone political agent of the Indian government, who was 
in the city at the time. Moreover, the mysterious doings of the 


4(Baron Jomini], Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War (Russian official 
publication, published in English in 1882), pp. 12-15. 
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Russian officer Vitkievic in Bokhara in 1835 and in Kabul, the 
Afghan capital, in 1837, had constituted one very solid cause 
of the invasion of Dost Mohammed’s country by the army of 
India in 1839, and the substitution on his throne of a puppet 
prince. On her side, Russia remembered the well-publicized 
travels of Alexander Burnes in Central Asia, and the political 
deductions he had drawn therefrom; that in 1838, while Wood 
was exploring the Upper Oxus, the English were occupying 
Karrack in the Persian Gulf; and that in 1839 they made their 
first incursion into Khelat, the Beluch territory bordering the 
nominally independent emirate of Sind. In particular, she 
marked the ceaseless energy of England’s minister-plenipo- 
tentiary at Teheran, Sir John McNeill, who between 1838 and 
1842 despatched a succession of scouts to the Tartar countries: 
Todd, Conolly, and Stoddart to Herat, Khokand, and Bokhara, 
Abbott and Shakespear to Khiva.? But the English suspicions 
of Russian policies were the more acute because, then and later, 
England in the east had more to lose. ‘Vous n’avez pas d’idée’ 
commented the Russian ambassador in London, Baron Brun- 
nov, to Nesselrode, ‘combien l’Angleterre nous craint de ce 
cété-la’.8 Richmond Shakespear remarked to the khan of Khiva 
at this time that the fortified towns of Tartary and Afghanistan 
were the walls of the Indian garden.‘ It was a judgment that 
the English in India never saw fit to alter. 

The decade from 1840 was a stirring time in the east. Both 
England and Russia had much to note for the file. Danielevsky 
made a treaty with the khan of Khiva in 1842 that put a stop 
to Khivan slaving among Russian subjects, but perhaps there 
were other clauses. The first Russian fort on the Aral Sea was 
established in 1848, and the building of a flotilla begun. Fort 
No. 1 was constructed on the Jaxartes in 1849—and when once 
Ak Musjid on that river had been captured by the Russians 
and converted into Fort Perofski in 1853, Russian territory was 

*The most graphic account of these events is still J. W. Kaye, History of 
the War in Afghanistan (3rd edn., London, 1874), ii, ch. 2, ‘The Great Game 
in Central Asia’. 

* Brunnov to Nesselrode, 6-18 May 1841, F. de Martens, Recueil des Traités 


et Conventions conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances étrangéres, xii 
(St. Petersburg, 1898), 77. 

‘J. P. Ferrier (edit. H. D. Seymour), Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, and Beloochistan (2nd edn., London, 1857), 
p- 469. 
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bordering directly on the khanate of Khiva itself. So, too, did 
the English conquest of Sind during 1843, and of the Sikhs of 
the Punjab in 1848-9, help convince those in Russia that they 
were right in assuming that the British policy in the east was 
incurably aggressive, and that the aggression was not bound 
to be confined exclusively to the Indian peninsula itself: a 
diagnosis that did not seem at fault when in 1853 Great Britain 
compelled Persia, after a further abortive attempt by the latter 
to gain the fortress of Herat, to sign a convention renouncing 
ail claims to the place in favour of the Afghans. The record was 
one of move and counter-move, suspicion and counter-suspicion: 
‘one of the most nefarious vicious circles history has known’, a 
distinguished Russian historian has written, ‘the Indian factor 
became at one and the same time a cause and an effect.’ On 
the English side, it was certainly a factor in the popularity of 
the war with Russia that eventually found its battleground in 
the Crimean peninsula, and it explains the huge sale of Sir John 
McNeill’s book, The Progress and Present Position of Russia in 
the East, on its reissue in 1854—the same book which, when 
first published in 1836, had become one of the main sources of 
inspiration to the Russophobes of that time. 

Although Russia’s preoccupation with the revolt of the 
Circassians of the Caucasus and with the Anglo-French invasion 
of the Crimea naturally caused her to reduce her activities in 
Central Asia, she did not lose sight of the area’s strategic value. 
In the later stages of the Crimean War a Sevastopol hero, 
General Chrulov, and others of the Russian staff concerted a 
plan, which later became known in England, of advancing from 
a base on the Caspian via Astrabad and Meshed in Persia and 
so to Herat itself.6 At the same time the Russians dreaded any 
extension of allied activity from the Crimea to the Caucasus. 
This strategy had indeed been considered by the ‘Anglo- 
Persians’, all disciples of McNeill to a man—(Sir) Justin Sheil, 
Charles Murray, (Sir) Henry Rawlinson, and Charles Alison— 
but when the British government paid no heed, they had to 
content themselves by keeping a wary eye from Teheran, one 
after the other, upon the Russian colossus to the north, and in 


‘A. Lobanov Rostovsky, ‘The Shadow of India in Russian History’, 
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particular sharp focus upon Herat. Herat was the northern 
bulwark of the Persian state, and, just because it was so, it 
could not be entrusted to Persian hands. They held that Persia 
in Herat would be but the herald of Russia in Herat, and thus 
the long Russian shadow would stretch down to the Gulf. And 
it would fall not only there; as Justin Sheil put the case in 
1852, so it was to stand for the rest of the century— 

So long as Herat remains under Affghan domination, Her 
Majesty’s Government can at its discretion appoint an Agent or 
Consul to reside in that city. But, as soon as it becomes recognized 
as an integral portion of the Persian dominions, this power ceases, 
and is transferred to the Russian Government, which would then 
enjoy unfettered liberty for the diffusion of its name and influence 
throughout Affghanistan, and the other countries adjacent to 
Herat.’ 

—and so in 1856, when Persia once more in pursuit of her goal 
and in defiance of the convention she had submitted to three 
years previously moved for the fourth time to the reduction of 
the fortress, the English incited the Afghans to attack her on 
the disputed eastern frontier of Seistan, and themselves bom- 
barded Mohammerah and Ahwaz on the Gulf. To Russia, 
already smarting beneath the international humiliation of the 
Treaty of Paris which officially closed the Crimean War, this 
could seem only another direct thrust at her influence and 
position. She now redoubled her efforts to close the dangerous 
gaps in her Caucasian frontiers, and by 1864 had taken a final 
measure of the Circassians. The great army that had been held 
in being in the Caucasus was now available for employment 
elsewhere. 

In the same pattern, the outbreak of military mutiny in 
India had intensified English fears that Russia would be quick 
to take advantage of the obvious internal insecurity in the sub- 
continent. Anglo-Indian military opinion did not dread the 
direct threat of armed invasion across the Indus on its own 
account; it had however always feared, as was noted by a 
French observer in 1846, that any Russian pressure on Afghan- 
istan would tend to overturn the precarious balance of elements 
in British India, with the result that the bulk of the British 


‘Lt.-Col. Justin Sheil (minister, Teheran), to Earl Granville —- 
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troops there would have to be held in reserve to guard against 
native uprisings in their rear.* Contact with the Russian Em- 
pire, or an avowed Russian satellite, was politically perilous, 
The Mutiny brought this fear out into the sunlight, and there 
it remained. Twelve years later the earl of Clarendon as foreign 
secretary, no alarmist, could note in an official despatch as a 
point to be made as a matter of course, that an aspiring Russian 
general in Turkestan had only to enter into communication 
with some malcontent prince of India to set the frontiers 
smouldering.® Anglo-Indian opinion was thus disturbed, but 
hardly surprised, when the very year after the Mutiny Russia 
reopened official relations with the khanate of Khiva after an 
interval of eleven years, by sending there a full-dress military 
mission under the command of General Ignatiev. 

Still, Khiva was distant from Afghan frontiers, and the 
Afghan bulwark had remained. It could however be argued 
that this was poised on nothing more secure than the bond (and 
the life) of Dost Mohammed, amir of Kabul, pledged as he was 
by treaties of 1855 and 1857 to be the friend of England’s 
friends and the enemy of her enemies if only the English would 
keep out of his country. During the Mutiny he had a golden 
chance to sweep down upon Peshawar and the Punjab itself, 
the goal of his early ambition, and it says much for him that 
he would not take it; but the course of English relations with 
Afghanistan became a dark question indeed when in 1863, 
while moving to extend the sway of Kabul over the principality 
of Herat, Dost Mohammed died. For the rest of that decade 
Afghanistan was in a state of anarchy while his sons warred 
upon one another. In India a cautious viceroy, Sir John 
Lawrence, a ‘Punjabi’ on whom the experiences of the Mutiny 
had burned deep indeed, avowed his hopes for the success of 
whichever Afghan claimant seemed to him at a given moment 
most likely to succeed: a policy, designed in principle to secure 
the Indus frontier, that was later to become a political football 
under the catchphrase designation of ‘masterly inactivity’. 

Ignatiey had returned from Khiva to recommend to the 
government of the new tsar, Alexander II, that the time was 


* Ferrier, op. cit., p. 465. 

* Earl of Clarendon to Sir Andrew Buchanan (ambassador, St. Petersburg), 
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ripe for the continuance of military operations in Central Asia. 
Accordingly, in 1860 the series of reconnaissances in force began 
again, movements that led to the capture of Aulieata and 
Hazret in Khokand in July 1864, and culminating (or appearing 
to culminate) in the storming of Tchemkend by General 
Tcherniaev in October. These things could not be done in the 
dark, and Russia felt it necessary to explain them, or explain 
them away. Accordingly, on 21 November Prince Gortchakoff, 
the Russian chancellor, issued what was to become a celebrated 
Circular. 

In form, it was an internal despatch to Russian consular 
officers in the embassies and legations of Europe, briefing them 
on the Central Asian situation so that they would be prepared 
to deal with queries on the matter from the governments to 
which they were accredited. At no time was it communicated 
officially to the European chancelleries. Its pith may be briefly 
extracted. Russia, a civilized state fringed in Central Asia by 
nomad, slave-raiding, and warring Uzbeg and Khirgiz tribes, 
was compelled for security’s sake to assert her influence over 
them. Military expeditions were necessary, and would always 
be necessary, to curb them effectively: therefore, Russia needed 
to establish a definitive line of fortified posts, set not amid 
desert wastes but in fertile country, which should act as bases 
for these expeditions. This onward march was not an imperial, 
but an imperious necessity. The frontier line of Russia must 
‘swallow up’ the roaming tribes and stop short at the limit of 
‘the territory of some more civilized neighbour’. For this latter 
réle Gortchakoff cast the khan of Khokand, a most unlikely 
performer, and apparently looked on Tchemkend as the fixed 
base on the fixed frontier line. He ended his survey of the 
situation by remarking that since the self-interest of Russia in 
the matter was also the interest of humanity and civilization 
at large, the Russian government had accordingly ‘a right to 
expect that the line of conduct it pursues and the principles 
which guide it will meet with a just and candid appreciation’ .!° 

The English appreciation, then and later, was candid: it 
could hardly be just. Russian aims and English interests in the 
east could never mesh. So long as a menacing gesture, or what 


%°The Circular is printed in W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan (Oxford, 
1950), pp. 305-9. 
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could be construed as such, by Russia in Turkestan could 
counteract some at least of the inconveniences to Russia of 
England’s guardianship of the Ottoman empire, India was the 
English heel of Achilles. England's chief weapon, sea-power, was 
useless in that theatre. Lawrence’s caution had now become 
the norm among Anglo-Indian officials, although there was a 
formidable group of soldiers and ‘politicals’ trained in Sind 
who advocated that it was a plain duty to put themselves into 
Quetta in Beluchistan, thereafter to subsidize the Afghans and 
to occupy Herat with 20,000 men—for then, and only then, 
‘India would be locked in our grasp as if surrounded by the 
ocean.’!! But the hour of these men had not yet come, in an 
era when officialdom in India was content to mark time, and 
was doing even that a little anxiously. The Mutiny had dis- 
pelled the old high confidence of the rulers; some old dreams 
were dead. One such was that the caravan-routes of Central 
Asia might become highways of British trade. The trade- 
returns were significant here. During the Crimean War, and at 
this moment while civil war raged in the United States, the 
cotton trade of Bokhara had become of major importance to 
Russia. In 1858 she had abolished the export duty on all 
Russian goods passing into Bokhara, and the same year, while 
Ignatiey was on his way to Khiva, had set up the Trans- 
caucasian Company, with a capital of 2 million roubles. This 
company’s principal task was to manage the Persian trade, 
particularly the cotton-traffic from Persia’s northern province 
of Khorassan. In the ten years, 1853 to 1863, while her soldiers 
were working their way from the Aral Sea to the lower Jaxartes, 
the value of Russia’s imports of raw cotton from Bokhara 
increased sevenfold: one quarter of her yearly consumption 
now came from Central Asia. 

In 1862 the secretary to Ignatiev’s mission, Kuhlewein, pre- 
sented a detailed report to his government, emphasizing the 
roguery of the native merchants, the imperfect methods used 
in cleaning and packing the cotton, and adding the comment 
that, ‘with the co-operation of government we may one day see 
plantations of cotton and call the country Russian Bokhara.’ 


J. W. R. Wyllie (foreign secretary, government of India), ‘Masterly 
Inactivity’, Fortnightly Review, July-December 1869, xii, 596; cf. A. I. Shand 
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In forwarding this opinion to the British foreign office, the first 
secretary at the British embassy in St. Petersburg, Savile 
Lumley, himself stressed how deeply Russian capital resources 
were committed to the continued tranquillity and good govern-. 
ment in Central Asia, and, in the same way as good government 
in India had come to be synonymous with government by the 
English there, the good government of Central Asia would 
certainly be construed (by Russians) as Russian government. 


‘The question (he wrote) of an adequate supply of the raw 
material upon which depends the existence or ruin of the cotton 
industry in Russia cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
Imperial Government, who no doubt would gladly encourage the 
opening of a fresh source of supply.’ 


Could England not assist here? Was not the cotton trade of 
the Punjab capable of any amount of expansion? Was it not a 
fact that it cost less to bring one ton of iron hardware from 
England to the Indus than to hire a camel in Orenburg to carry 
a quarter of a ton to Bokhara?™ It was indeed: but the Russians 
did not draw Lumley’s hopeful deduction that therefore England 
was the obvious supplier of Central Asia’s requirements. Com- 
munications so stretched might be simply shortened. It was 
now thirty years since Alexander Burnes had remarked on the 
possibilities of opening up the Oxus as a channel both of com- 
munication and commerce—time, therefore, to put the matter 
to some practical proof. 

Liberal opinion in England had been outraged by the fate of 
the Poles in 1863, and the Whig Government had had its 
knuckles diplomatically rapped for its attempted interference; 
plainly Russia’s confidence had returned. The subjugation of 
Poland removed one of her frontier problems, and further 
Russian action was to be expected. Gortchakoff’s Circular 
therefore did not have the soothing effect intended. Disliking 
to loose off so brilliant a ballon into the darkness, he had 
assured it a proper publicity. In February and March 1865 it 
was printed in full in the Golos, Novoe Vremia, and the Journal 
de St. Pétersbourg, all of these well known as ‘inspired sources’ 
in the Russian capital, whence of course it was at once trans- 
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mitted to the columns of the principal newspapers of Europe. 
From M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French foreign minister, had 
already come one candid appreciation; he characterized the 
Circular as ‘one of those grandiloquent displays of which Prince 
Gortchakoff is so fond.’* A copy had been forwarded to the 
British foreign office in December 1864 by the chargé at Con- 
stantinople, who had had it from Ignatiev himself, now Russian 
Ambassador there.4* It was not shown to Lumley at St. 
Petersburg at all;!® and when his chief, Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
asked for an official view of this Circular, Gortchakoff would 
only allow him to see it as a private communication—and even 
that with a show of reluctance and the air of one who confers 
a favour.4® Buchanan however referred to the Circular as ‘a 
Manifesto addressed to Europe’, and as such the British govern- 
ment of the day, the publicists of the morrow, and historians 
since, have continued to consider it.!” 

Private communication or not, the Whig cabinet in London 
felt it necessary to give it official consideration. If Russia was 
really looking for ‘a more civilized neighbour’ in Central Asia, 
it was likely enough that she would one day come to the con- 
clusion, if she had not already done so, that only British India 
could effectively fill the bill. The present situation in Afghan- 
istan—while Dost Mohammed’s sons coursed the country seek- 
ing to slay one another, now the one and now the other heartened 
by gifts of rupees from the Indian government—hardly allowed 
the verdict that the Afghans were civilized neighbours; but 
England could not allow them to be swept up by Russia like 
the Khirgiz and the Khokandis. It was a delicate business to 
tackle, however. As early as March 1860 the British foreign 
secretary, Lord John Russell, had urged his diplomats at St. 
Petersburg to obtain some adequate information about develop- 
ments in Central Asia, while cautioning them not to exhibit 
‘too much suspicion or susceptibility’. If Russia saw that 
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England was anxious on the matter, she would no doubt wish 
to increase the degree of anxiety. But, in regard to Persia, 
Russell wanted it made clear to the Russian government that 
the attention of Her Majesty’s government was directed to that 
quarter. (This was news which Alison at Teheran, who had 
been urging Russell to strengthen the shah’s position by sending 
him British officers to train his inept army, would have been 
glad to learn. Not only had he had no encouragement, but very 
often he did not even get a reply.)'® Great Britain, Russell went 
on, had no wish to enter into a struggle with Russia for influ- 
ence in Central Asia— 


‘but what we aim at is that Russia shall not take advantage of her 

relations with Persia and her means of pressure on the States of 

Central Asia to encroach upon Countries!® which it concerns us 

should remain in the possession of native rulers, and be undis- 

turbed by foreign intrigue.’*° 

Russell would have lost nothing had he mentioned Afghanistan 
by name, for the Russian government had paid this no attention 
anyway. But now in 1865, spurred on both by the issue of the 
Circular and the prompt denial of the validity of its argument 
indicated in General Tcherniaev’s occupation of Tashkend on 
25 June, Russell decided formally to open ‘the Central Asian 
Question’ with St. Petersburg. His purpose was again a simple 
one: to adjust ‘the bases of an understanding’, whereby both 
governments should disclaim any intention to extend their 
territories in Central Asia. 

Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for India, to whom 
Russell referred the matter on 11 July, agreed that it was a 
sound idea to come if possible to some understanding—if only 
to quiet that apprehension in Anglo-Indian circles concerning 
the march of Russia towards Afghanistan and India’s north- 
west frontier, which Sir Roderick Murchison, in a presidential 
address to the Royal Geographical Society, had already casti- 
gated as ‘baseless and visionary’ ;*4 but Wood advised that 
England should not put her signature to any convention or 
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agreement which might tie her hands in the future in circum- 
stances which could not then be foreseen.** Here Wood was 
but re-stating one of the firmest principles of nineteenth-century 
British foreign policy, although his advisers on the council of 
India were not so interested in academic ideas of this kind as 
convinced of the folly of accepting any kind of imposed limit 
to the extent of British power in the east. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
was now an important member of the India council; and it was 
his view (which he proceeded to argue at length in the October 
issue of the Quarterly), that England must retain her freedom 
of action, that if Russia moved on so must she. To stay on the 
Indus and wait till Russia came all the way was the riskiest 
policy possible, because all India might come to the boil while 
her masters were being thus inactive. Kandahar in southern 
Afghanistan, Herat in the west, was the true frontier-line for 
British India: ‘first-class fortresses in advance of our present 
territorial border and on the most accessible line of attack.’ 
Rawlinson’s opinions had weight, and they were certainly in 
Wood's mind as he urged caution on Russell. 

But the irrepressible Russell assured him that all he had in 
mind was an exchange of clarifying notes; he had sounded 
Brunnov on the matter, and the baron had stated that Gort- 
chakoff would certainly declare the policy of Russia if asked to 
do so.** Russell immediately drafted a despatch to the Russian 
government, and sent it into the India office for emendations. 
This was a normal practice when a diplomatic subject within 
the purview of India was being dealt with by the foreign office 
—but in this case the emendations were such as to disembowel 
the despatch, as may be seen here: 

*. .. Still, there are circumstances in the present situation of 
the British and Russian Empires which might give rise to anxiety, 
and Her Majesty’s Government, being fully persuaded of the 
friendly and pacific sentiments of the Emperor of Russia, are 
desirous to remove every cause of danger which might threaten 
the future good understanding of England and Russia. 

Her Majesty’s Government consider it would be useful for this 
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end if the two Powers were to come to an understanding to the 
following effect make friendly explanations to each other, based 
on the present state of affairs. 

1. The two Powers declare that They have no intention to extend 
their territories in such a manner that their frontiers would approach 
each other more nearly than they do at present. 

If a deplorable necessity should force either of them to change this 
resolution, the Power contemplating such extension would make a 
full and frank exposition to the other of the causes which have 
enforced this change, and the extent to which the increase of territory 
is in contemplation. 

2. 1. That both Powers Her Majesty’s Government on their 
part have intend to are determined to will respect the present 
state of possession in Central Asia. 

3. 2. That both Powers will Her Majesty’s Government also 
will also respect the independence of the Persian Monarchy, will 
be careful not to encroach upon the territory of Persia, and 
will act in concert to such a manner as may best support and 
strengthen the sovereignty of the Shah. 

Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that If His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia will be prepared to make analogous 
declarations, an exchange of Notes might take place, without the 
formality Her Majesty’s Government think that im that case 
without the formality of a Convention an exchange of Notes 
might take place which would tend to settle the minds of the 
inhabitants of Central Asia, and to prevent misunderstandings, 
thereby affording a fresh security for the maintenance of Peace 
between the two Countries.’ 


On 3 August, this despatch, with the phrases italicized above 
struck out on the advice of the India office, was sent to Lumley 
at St. Petersburg. 

Even before receiving this emasculated communication, 
Gortchakoff had remarked to Lumley that really the British 
government appeared to attach too much importance to what 
was going forward in Central Asia.** When he did receive it, 
his comments were colder still. He said he was not clear what 
Russell wanted of him; Russian policy was already well known 
—‘what we wanted was a safe road for our commerce’. As a 
practical man he did not see what was to be gained from an 
exchange of assurances of mutual benevolence. He could 
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understand that the British government—‘or rather that of 
India’—might be curious about events in Central Asia, but the 
Indian government was surely better able than any other to 
comprehend why such events should take place, ‘for after all 
we are only doing by compulsion that which you have always 
done in India.’ When he came to the clause about Persia, 
Lumley reported, the Prince was unable to restrain ‘what 
seemed to be a movement of impatience or surprise.’ The 
India office, in amending the Persian clause, would have done 
well to read it through afterwards: Gortchakoff was not one 
to miss a chance for the exercise of irony. He failed to see, he 
said, any connexion between Central Asian questions and the 
Persian monarchy. The language of the clause, indeed, he found 
unexceptionable; but surely it was unnecessary, for ‘he must 
say that he had never suspected Her Majesty’s government of 
any intention of encroaching upon the territory of the Shah.’ 
Then he pressed Lumley again: what did Russell really want? 
Lumley replied that Central Asia was in a state of ferment, and 
that feelings of fear and anxiety extended even to the native 
tribes on the frontiers of British India. An official diplomatic 
interchange such as. Russell had in mind would tend to calm 
these fears. The chancellor quickly asked if Russell had em- 
powered Lumley to say this, and Lumley had to say no, but 
that the idea ‘lay behind’ the despatch.?” But the Russian 
government could not deal in lurking ideas: the only action 
Gortchakoff took, therefore, was to send a few lines to Brunnov 
in London on 17 August, ignoring the British proposal for a 
mutual engagement and not mentioning Persia at all. Brunnov 
was instructed to repeat to Russell that the maintenance of 
peace, the security of her frontiers, and the protection of her 
commerce, were Russia’s sole aims in Central Asia.*® 

An intervention by the tsar, who went out of his way to 
assure Sir Andrew Buchanan at a Jevée in September that the 
Russian government had certainly no ambitious designs in that 
quarter, that Russian official language on the matter ‘was 
entirely free from reservation or arriére-pensées,’ and that 
Russia’s empire was already large enough,?® induced Gort- 
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chakoff to write again more graciously to London, but it was 
plain to the British cabinet that nothing concrete had been 
gained. Russell’s diplomats in St. Petersburg did their best to 
put the affair in its best light. Lumley commented on the 
wisdom and prudence of Russell’s proposal, and assured him 
that, although it had not been accepted by the Russian govern- 
ment, it had none the less served to define the English position 
in regard to Persia and Central Asia. Furthermore, he had been 
informed that it was General Tcherniaev’s intention to with- 
draw from Tashkend—which, if erected into an independent 
state, might thereafter serve as a neutral barrier between Russia 
and the khanates.*® Buchanan in his turn observed that at 
least England now had the assurance that Russia had only 
commercial objectives in Central Asia. But he felt it necessary 
to add a warning as rider: 

‘Under present circumstances this assurance may, I presume, 
be considered satisfactory, and with regard to the eventualities 
of the distant future, it would perhaps be rash to expect that any 
declaration, however honest, and however formal, Prince Gort- 
chakoff might give, would indefinitely restrain this nation from 
seeking to follow out what many Russians are believed to consider 
the Mission of Russia in the East.’* 

The commonsense of this was appreciated. When Russell 
left the foreign office to become prime minister in October 1865, 
the ‘Central Asian Question’ was tacitly shelved. When the 
Conservatives replaced his ministry in June 1866, they followed 
this negative lead. Lord Stanley at. the foreign office was as 
cold to Persian appeals for support as Russell had been.®* Sir 
Stafford Northcote at the India office showed little interest in 
a recommendation from Lawrence in India that it might be 
expedient to come to an understanding with Russia ‘up to a 
certain border’ ;** and in August 1868 he forwarded to Law- 
rence’s government the memorandum that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
had just written on the Central Asian Question—which was 
not so much a memorandum on as a definition of it—without 
commenting on its main argument, that the Russian approach 
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was a plain menace to the security of England’s position in the 
east, and that it was high time that a positive plan of counter- 
action was worked out.** (Samarkand and Bokhara had fallen 
to the Russians that summer). Northcote’s contribution to a 
debate in the house of commons in 1869, when his party was 
once more in opposition, illustrated the current English political 
opinion : 

“When he heard that the House was asked to discuss the policy 
of England in Central Asia, he was tempted to say that the only 
answer we could give was that England had no policy in Central 
Asia. In point of fact, we ought not to have a Central Asian 
policy. It ought to be an Indian policy. We had enough in our 
hands with the management of our own interests’ ; 

and Gladstone, winding up the debate from the front bench, 
cordially agreed with him.** It was plain that neither party at 
this time wished to embroil with Russia on the affairs of Central 
Asia to the loss of its own dignity ; for both were aware that the 
promotion of a series of inquiries and protestations respecting 
a train of events that no English statesman could control, 
hardly constituted a policy. Yet Russia’s pursuit of her ‘mani- 
fest destiny’, unlike that of the United States, could not be 
carried out in a political vacuum. England’s desire to know 
what was going on in Central Asia, and what was portended, 
had somehow to be satisfied. Thus the Earl of Clarendon’s 
revival in 1869 of the old, hardy project for a ‘neutral zone’— 
Nesselrode’s célébre théorie des tampons**—was perhaps intended 
less as a serious proposition than as a useful cover under which 
might be justified further diplomatic intervention in a game 
wherein Prince Gortchakoff and the generals in Turkestan con- 
tinued to hold the best cards. 
A. P. THoRNTON®’ 


* Dated 20 July 1868, and reprinted as ch. 5 of his England and Russia in 
the East 
% Parliamentary Debates, Series iii, cxcvii, 9 July 1869, p. 1578 and pp. 
1581-2. 
Cf. Martens, Recueil de Traités, g. 77: and the writer’s ‘Afghanistan in 
A Russian Relations, 1869-1873’, Cambridge Historical Journal (May, 1954). 
Dr A. P. Thornton, M.A., D.Phil., is lecturer in British imperial history 
in the University of Aberdeen. 





THE KRA CANAL PROJECTS OF 1882-5: 
ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN SIAM AND MALAYA 


A British traveller in Java twenty years ago was interviewing 
Jonkheer der Jonge, governor-general of the Netherlands East 
Indies. The Dutchman pointed to the spot on the map where 
the southern appendage of Siam contracts into the Isthmus of 
Kra before broadening into the Malay Peninsula, ‘That’s where 
Siam’ he said ‘will one day cede territory for a canal to Japan 
or build it herself with Japanese money, and then goodbye to 
Singapore.’ About that time, when the Rising Sun was begin- 
ning to feel uncomfortably warm, there was a good deal of talk 
about this danger. Sir Josiah Crosby, minister at Bangkok in 
those years, has dismissed it as merely alarmist talk; he con- 
sidered that ‘from the military point of view a Kra Canal would 
not threaten British interests so long as Britain retained control 
of Burma’. The following essay on some Kra Canal schemes of 
half a century earlier will at any rate show that he is scarcely 
correct in saying that ‘the idea of such a canal has never been 
taken seriously by the well-informed.’* 

The idea was a very old one. A cutting through the isthmus, 
at its narrowest barely forty miles across, would be an obvious 
saving of time on the run between India and China, by elimin- 
ating the long detour through the Malacca Straits; a canal here 
would shorten the Calcutta-China run by 600 miles, and the 
Burma-Bangkok run by 1300.* It was first suggested by the 
early Portuguese explorers, and then lingered for centuries as 
a theme of speculation. It was the Indian Mutiny that first 
brought it into practical consideration in Britain. With a canal 
to aid it, the China squadron could at any time be brought up 
promptly to help in refreshing the loyalty of the Indian empire. 
A project was drafted, approved by the India board, and dis- 
cussed with the Siamese government. Two years later a Mr. 


1 Bruce Lockhart, Return to Malaya (1936), p. 218. J. L. Christian (Modern 
Burma, 1942, pp. 281 ff.) discusses the idea of Japanese interest in the Kra 
Isthmus, and gives a useful account of the geographical conditions and 
technical problems there, arguing that a canal would not on the whole be of 
much commercial advantage. Cf. G. B. Cressey, Asia’s Lands and Peoples 
(1944), p. 510. 

S Sir J. Crosby, Siam: the Crossroads (1945), pp. 68-69. 

* Longman’s Gazeteer of the World (1895), which adds: ‘the project has, for 
the present at least, been abandoned.’ 
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Wyse, of Lloyd’s, applied himself to the subject, proposing that 
such of the revolted sepoys as had not suffered with their lives 
should be transported to furnish cheap labour for the digging. 
Sir Robert Schomburgk, consul at Bangkok, was called on for 
a report, which was laid before parliament. He quoted opinions 
of various engineers, said the shortening of the route would 
effect a great commercial saving, and pointed out that besides 
coal Malaya was known to be remarkably rich in tin; though 
he admitted that such vested interests as the hotels of Singapore 
would not welcome the prospect. However, the council of India 
judged the moment inopportune, and though the India board 
recommended that the plan should be kept in mind, apparently 
it was allowed to fall out of sight.* 

Already at that time Britain had had a foothold in the 
northern part of the peninsula, in addition to the Straits Settle- 
ments of Singapore, Malacca and Penang. Tenasserim, the 
southerly extremity of British (or Lower) Burma stretched 
down along the north-western coast as far as the Kra Isthmus, 
and ended at Victoria Point close to the Pakchan River estuary. 
By the time the canal idea re-emerged in the early ‘eighties, 
British influence had begun to permeate the southern part of 
the peninsula. Johore, the Malay state closest to Singapore, 
was the first to be affected. Then in 1874, desirous of promoting 
more orderly conditions in the faction-torn native states, and 
thus paving the way for a development of their mineral and 
rubber resources by British enterprise, the government of the 
Straits Settlements had installed residents in the four Malay 
states lying above Johore (Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Selangor, 
Perak). Here British ascendancy was gradually being asserted; 
and before 1885 the Straits government was showing signs of 
wishing to challenge the Siamese suzerainty over the next group 
of Malay States: Kedah on the west coast, and Kelantan and 
Trengganu extending a good deal further southward on the 
east coast. (All of these were to become British in 1909.) 

* Foreign office memorandum by Walmisley, 17 Oct. 1881, with copy of 
Schomburgk’s memorandum of 31 ! 1858, in F.O. 69 (Siam), vol. 105: 
Kra Canal 1881-1885 (Public Record Office). All unpublished British docu- 
ments cited below will be found in this volume, unless otherwise described. 
Schomburgk’s memorandum is printed in Parliamentary Papers, 1859, Session 
2, vol. xxiii, C. 2572. He quotes from earlier reports written, after some 


se on the spot, by G. B. Tremenheere in 1843, and E. O'Riley in 
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Northward from here the whole peninsula was—apart from 
Tenasserim—under incontestable Siamese authority. 

From Bangkok the French were observing the progress of 
British influence in Malaya; while from Saigon they themselves 
were exerting a graver pressure on Siam’s ill-defined eastern 
frontiers, through Cambodia, as well as pushing northward 
through Annam and Tongking towards China. Siam thus 
found herself between two fires. Ultimately she was to survive 
as a buffer-state between the two rival empires, but not until 
after she had served as the occasion of a first-rate crisis in 
Anglo-French relations, that of 1893. 

In the summer of 1881 Mr. D. K. Mason, consul-general for 
Siam in London, informed his employers that the British com- 
pany of Le Fevre was seeking a concession to construct a canal 
across Malaya. Almost at the same time the British agent and 
consul-general at Bangkok, Palgrave, got to hear of certain 
French capitalists, including De Lesseps, having a rival plan 
‘for cutting the often projected Kra Canal’, and for creating a 
coaling station at one end. This, Palgrave commented, would 
mean gain for Saigon and loss for Singapore. A Siamese 
minister whom he questioned was secretive.’ In the same 
month the English firm of Dent wrote to inform Sir Julian 
Pauncefote at the foreign office that the mayor of Saigon was 
talking of a Kra canal, to be built by France, which would bode 
no good for British interests. Messrs. Dent remarked that there 
was no reason why a canal should not be built by British enter- 
prise.* They also furnished a map of the proposed French route. 

Here was enough to make the foreign office prick up its 
ears. In 1881 work began on the construction of a Panama 
Canal, which involved acute friction between Britain and the 
United States; in 1882 the occupation of Egypt brought the 
Suez Canal into the limelight. In October 1881 Pauncefote, 
referring to Kra as a ‘most important matter’, sought informa- 
tion from the India office, and from Gould of the Siam consular 
service who happened to be in England, but gleaned little from 
either.” At this stage Pauncefote was inclined to look upon the 

5 Foreign ministry, Bangkok, to Mason, 12 July 1881; Palgrave to Lord 
Granville (foreign secretary 1880-1885), 22 Sept. 1881. 

* Messrs. Dent to Pauncefote (assistant under-secretary, and from next 


year permanent under-secretary), 29 Sept. 1881. 
7 Memorandum by Pauncefote, 5 Oct. 1881, and correspondence following. 
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engineering problem as simple, and on the China trade as certain 
to be diverted to the new route once it was opened. On 1 No- 
vember he made a note that ‘This matter will soon become of 
serious importance’, and that the India office and admiralty 
must be consulted on ways and means of upsetting foreign 
calculations.* A few days later Palgrave was instructed by 
telegraph to try and prevent a canal concession from being 
given to any foreigners. He secured from the Siamese govern- 
ment an assurance that it contemplated nothing that would 
injure British interests. °® 

Early in December Messrs. Le Fevre came out into the open; 
the Siamese government had told them that before granting a 
concession it must ascertain England’s attitude, and accordingly 
they applied to the foreign office for a statement of its views. 
After delaying until a second application came in, the foreign 
office answered that it could not undertake to recommend 
concession-seekers to the Siamese authorities.1° Mr. Mason had 
called, and had described the firm of Le Fevre as British, but 
not of high standing. He himself had formerly been given a 
canal concession, and meant to reapply for it; but he doubted 
the commercial possibilities. Messrs. Le Fevre wrote again, 
pointing out that it was merely information, not support, they 
had asked for. Still evasive, the foreign office replied that it 
could express no opinion on the enterprise. It added that the 
matter of principle was one for the British and Siamese govern- 
ments alone.’ This implied assertion of British claims to a 
share in the decision was presumably based on the fact that a 
Kra Canal would find its natural western outlet in the Pakchan 
river, whose right bank was British Burmese territory. 

Next, in February 1882, Palgrave cabled that a French agent 
had appeared on the scene with a request for a canal concession 
and also for a grant of the land adjacent to its course. Palgrave 
got a promise from a Siamese minister not to sign anything 
until London had been consulted, though the Frenchman was 
offering a heavy subsidy.’* But he was struck by something 


® Memoranda of 5 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1881. 

* Granville to Palgrave, no. 52, 4 Nov. 1881; Palgrave to Granville, no. 72, 
14 Nov. 1881. 

10 Messrs. Le Fevre to F.O., 2 and 14 Dec. 1881; F.O. to Le Fevre, 19 Dec. 
1881. 11 F.O. memorandum, 6 Dec. 1881. 

18 Le Fevre to F.O., 23 Dec. 1881; F.O. to Le Fevre, 31 Dec. 1881. 

13 Palgrave to Granville, no. 12 (extender), 3 Feb. 1882. 
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‘vague and unsatisfactory’ about the minister’s language. His 
suspicions aroused, he asked King Chulalongkorn in person, 
during an audience, for more explicit assurances. His Majesty 
appeared to hesitate. The task he had inherited in 1868 from 
his father King Mongkut of centralizing and modernizing a 
feudal kingdom was still far from completion, and the royal 
authority over hereditary councillors and provincial governors 
was still imperfect. At length however he professed himself 
‘ready to defer exclusively to the opinion of the British govern- 
ment in this matter’. So at least Palgrave reported to London; 
but he was notoriously inclined to take too sanguine a view of 
his own influence over the royal mind. Even so he remained 
aware of a danger that powerful dignitaries of the faction 
opposed to the crown and its programme of centralization 
might connive at the French plans. One of them was the 
Kralahome, whose aged father was head of the great Suriwongse 
family to which belonged the hereditary direction of affairs in 
the western provinces and in the peninsula. The old man had 
been regent not long since during the king’s minority, and was 
described by Palgrave in a confidential report of 1881 on the 
Siamese government as a ‘permanent and irresponsible Prime 
Minister’. Palgrave was able to send to London a copy of the 
terms which the French agent, M. Ternisien, was hoping to 
obtain from the Siamese for his principals, a number of Paris 
financiers. According to this document the concessionaires, 
besides receiving a grant of the land along their route, were to 
be secured against any other party’s being allowed to build a 
canal or railway anywhere in the vicinity; and a pious hope 
was expressed that the canal would be neutralized under 
guarantee of all the maritime powers." 

Palgrave continued to feel that the situation was an uneasy 
one, partly because of the troubled state of politics at Bangkok 
itself. He heard rumours of heavy speculation at Paris, and of 
French official pressure being exercised. The Siamese were in 
daily expectation of a renewal of the French application, and 
felt they must give way unless promised support from London. 
Saigon was not distant, and there was a French squadron in the 


Palgrave to Granville, no. 47, 30 July 1881, F.O 69/78; no. 14, 14 Feb. 


1882, copy of the French application was sent with this latter despatch, 
but is filed in F.O. 69/81. 
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offing. Foreign circles in Bangkok, Palgrave thought, disliked 
the canal idea. The public was in a fit of uneasiness, intensified 
by cholera; images of Buddha were sweating and shedding 
tears. Personally the king was ‘very shy of foreign interming- 
lings’, and did not want to give a canal concession to anyone; 
especially to anyone French, because the French consul Har- 
mand was taking ‘a hectoring and aggressive tone that annoys 
him much.’ On the other hand some royal advisers might well 
be pocketing French bribes.'® 

Harmand, on his side, was also feeling somewhat befogged, 
and was writing to Paris for instructions. ‘La question du 
percement de l'isthme de Kraw, que l'on parait poursuivre active- 
ment en France et en Angleterre... préoccupe également les 
Siamois.’ The foreign minister had told him that Siam desired 
to keep out of foreign rivalries, and had spoken of the concession 
given by the late King Mongkut to Mr. Mason. Harmand 
thought that Mason only wanted to be bought out; but he took 
a very unfavourable view of the methods adopted by M. 
Ternisien—about whom he evidently knew little more than 


Palgrave did. He expected his English colleague to work hard 
to frustrate the plan, but he was not at all sure that the plan 
was a good one for France. A canal would enhance the value 
of the rich Menam delta, well situated between the Indian and 
Chinese markets. 


‘L’attention déja si éveillée de l’Angleterre s’y fixera davantage, 
et sera une excitation de plus pour ses agents 4 poursuivre leur 
but caché, c’est-a-dire d’obtenir le protectorat du Siam, qui com- 
penserait la décadence de Singapore. Nous aurions ainsi contribué 
a nous dépouiller de nos propres mains . . .’! 


France, evidently, was as suspicious of British proceedings as 
Britain of French. 

In London the foreign office seems to have been considering 
that it need not oppose a French canal project so long as British 
interests were safeguarded.!”? The admiralty, which had previ- 
ously expressed the view that the value of a canal, though not 
negligible, might be exaggerated, was still lukewarm in its 


46 Palgrave to Granville, no. 23, 1 Apr. 1882; Palgrave to Hervey, private, 
8 A r. 1882. 
%* Harmand to prenst (foreign minister), no. 5, 28 Apr. 1882, Siam 
Series, vol. 8, archives of the mini of foreign affairs, Paris. 
1 Minute on Palgrave to Hervey (Note 15). 
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interest.1° A new stage was reached in June, when a M. 
Deloncle arrived in Bangkok in quest of a canal concession. He 
was known to be connected with De Lesseps, and also with the 
Quai d’Orsay (where he was rédacteur en congé); he was an 
ultra-Chauvinist, and was to do much, as a deputy, to indoctrin- 
ate the French public with ambitions in Indo-China—he came 
to acquire in British eyes the character of a regular Achitophel. 
Lord Curzon later singled him out for reproof in a celebrated 
article on the crisis of 1893,!® saying that his failure over Kra 
left him permanently embittered against Siam. At present he 
was taking pains to be amiable to the British agency, and also, 
more tangibly, to leading Siamese personages. Playing for 
time, the Siamese told him they were under the necessity of 
considering the wishes of other treaty powers; whilst Palgrave 
lay low, smiled upon Deloncle, and kept in touch with the 
Siamese government through ‘indirect but safe channels’.?° 
From what he learned, Deloncle was going too fast. He 
favoured His Majesty with a bullying letter, in which he affected 
to have been already promised a concession: this gave great 
offence, and earned him a rebuff.24 Chulalongkorn foresaw no 
advantage from a canal to his own country. Palgrave knew 
this, and when he heard that two engineers of the British Burma 
government wanted to survey the Kra Isthmus he wrote to 
the viceroy recommending postponement of the plan; for the 
Siamese, he said, had rejected the parallel French plan ‘entirely 
at our dictation’. His advice was accepted by the Indian 
government." Palgrave was in high feather at the results of 
his Machiavellian manoeuvres. Deloncle, he wrote privately to 
the foreign office, gave himself many airs, but ‘the ground is 
too well countermined’ for his bribes to take effect. Financially 
speaking the canal was a mere bubble, but it would mean profits 
for its promoters, and would let French enterprise into Siam 
with a rush. He (Palgrave) was keeping very close to the king’s 
ear. Life in Bangkok was an unendurable strain. 
‘Still, even in bad health, and weary, the pleasure, to me an 


1® Admiralty to F.O., Conf., 15 Dec. 1881, and 5 June 1882. 
19 Nineteenth Century, vol. 34 (1893), 34 ff. 

*° Palgrave to Granville, no. 43, 14 June 1882. 

*! Palgrave to Granville, no. 49, 29 June 1882. 


** Palgrave to Granville, no. 51, 30 June 1882; India office to F.O., 26 Aug. 
1882. 
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intense one, of tricking and checkmating a Frenchman, keeps me 

up a bit. I do so hate republicans and republics!’ — 

‘The whole scheme’ he repeated in another private letter ‘as 
elaborated by such men as Ternisien, Deloncle, etc., is a bubble, 
certainly a dirty and possibly a dangerous one; and the sooner 
the whole affair is put “‘out of court’’ the better.’ 

It was not until July that the foreign ministry in Paris wrote 
about Kra to Harmand, whom Palgrave supposed to be playing 
such a deep game; and then it was only to say that there was 
no official objection to the contract sought by the syndicate 
represented by Ternisien.* Harmand, who in July was con- 
cerned with Deloncle, not Ternisien, felt obliged to maintain an 
attitude of reserve. He arranged for Deloncle a series of labor- 
ious interviews, and explained to him the local situation, saying 
that the solution really lay in Europe: if Paris and London 
could agree on some arrangement beforehand, Siam would have 
to fall in with it. Otherwise she would go on practising her 
usual well-calculated inertia. She would benefit, Harmand 
thought, from a canal, but instinctively dreaded any closer 
European approaches; the ex-regent, for instance, raised the 
‘infantile’ objection that a canal would facilitate a British 
invasion of Siam. De Lesseps, he gathered, did claim to have 
come to some sort of understanding with London, and the king 
declared that he would rather give a concession to a company 
connected with De Lesseps than to anyone else. Harmand was 
glad to hear this, not least because it brushed away the pre- 
tensions of Ternisien, whom he disliked, as well as of Mason 
and the various other applicants from India and England who 
were heard of. Palgrave’s Gallophobia was well known to him, 
and he was sure that the British agent was hard at work—even 
though in Harmand’s estimation a canal would benefit Britain’s 
interests more than anybody else’s.* 

When the Kralahome was reported (prematurely) to feel 
compelled to resign from office, Harmand thought he detected 
the hand of Palgrave, and noted that the Kralahome had just 
been making a visit to Kra, doubtless in connection with the 
canal project. The Kralahome was reckoned sympathetic to 
France, where he had formerly been as ambassador.” Harmand 


33 Palgrave to Hervey, 15 June 1882, F.O. 69/81, and 9 Aug. 1882, F.O. 
69/105. * Freycinet to Harmand, no. 2, 19 July 1882, Siam, vol. 8, 

% Harmand to Freycinet, no. 13, 18 July 1882, 1b. 

%* Harmand to Freycinet, no. 16, 24 July 1882, 1b. 
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himself had lately gone to Kra, to accompany Deloncle in a 
tour of the route. Their inspection confirmed an earlier pre- 
liminary report, though the proposed route did not seem the 
best possible choice.” A report on the movements of the French 
party reached London via India.** 

Meanwhile on the British side further opinions were being 
collected. Like the admiralty, the India office disclaimed any 
keen interest in the question ;** at the colonial office it was felt 
that the essential point was to prevent France from getting a 
canal zone, a stretch of territory along the route. The foreign 
office concurred in this view, and instructed Palgrave accord- 
ingly. It was still wavering between political doubts and its 
professed philosophy of /aisser-faire; a canal, it said, could be 
built by anyone, so long as equal privileges in its use were 
reserved to British commerce, though it would prefer to see a 
canal constructed if at all by a British company.*! At Tenas- 
serim, in the southern tip of Lower Burma, the commissioner 
had no news of French dispositions. He held that control of 
Victoria Point, adjoining the Pakchan estuary, would be enough 
to ensure control of the canal for Britain. From Rangoon it 
was stated that the Kra Isthmus had been surveyed in 1861 
with a view to the building of a British railway, but that plan 
had seemed to promise no dividends, whereas the Chief Engineer 
now believed that a canal could be made ‘a most important 
engineering work.’** Mr. H. Alabaster of Bangkok wrote to the 
Stratts Times to argue that expenses would be heavy, the 
monsoons hard to cope with, profits diminutive; those who 
were putting forward canal projects were, many of them, 
swindlers; to his personal knowledge there had been six appli- 
cations in the last twenty-six years; altogether it was a ‘pre- 
posterous scheme’.** 

From Singapore the governor, Sir Frederick Weld, who 

* Harmand to Freycinet, no. 13. 

** India office to F.O., Conf., 30 Nov. 1882. 

sa LO. to F.O., a guly 1882. The India office maintained the same attitude 
later; cp. 1.0. to F.O., 25 Nov. 1885, F.O. 69/104. 

** Colonial office to F.O., Secret, 14 July 1882. 

*! Granville to Palgrave, no. 40 (extender), 5 July 1882, and no. 45, 24 July 
ee Foreign dept., Simla, to 1.0., no. 76 Secret, 4 Aug. 1882, enclosing 
political dept., goon, to foreign dept., Simla, no. 341 T, 12 June ee 


Memorandum no. 4537 Conf., 28 Nov. 1882, with extract from 
Times. 
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headed the ‘forward party’ bent on accelerating the advance of 
British power in Malaya, sent a comprehensive review of the 
points concerned. In his belief a canal cutting the isthmus 
would find its eastern debouch among shifting sandbanks; for 
this and other reasons it would not be a commercially paying 
proposition for many years. Nor would it very much affect the 
prosperity of the Straits, for shipping from Europe or southern 
India would not really save much mileage by using it, and 
rather than pay tolls it would very likely go on using ‘the 
roomy and well-lighted Straits of Malacca’. Palgrave was 
wrong to suppose that Singapore could be injured by the pre- 
sence of any such work of civilization in its vicinity. But politi- 
cally Weld saw the matter in a different light. For a foreign 
power to gain a footing in Malaya would be so menacing that 
Britain must secure ‘a firm hold’ on any peninsular canal. If 
France were to turn Malaya into a second Annam, Siam would 
be left at her mercy. There were always more French than 
British warships to be seen off these coasts, and this made an 
unsatisfactory impression on the native mind. Britain would 
be justified in insisting that the canal should be under her own 
auspices, ‘because such a course would be the best security to 
the world at large."** Weld’s views were endorsed by the 
colonial office, and the admiralty likewise approved them, with 
the proviso that Britain ought not to let herself in for any 
pecuniary loss.** 

At Bangkok a rumour was afloat that the Dutch consul was 
angling for a concession on behalf of Harmand.** Deloncle’s 
ideas seemed to be expanding; he published in the Journal 
Offciel of Saigon a proposal to continue the Kra Canal on the 
other side of the Gulf of Siam, right across Cochin.*? _Harmand 
was aware, from Palgrave and from the British press of the 
Far East, how much concern had been aroused in British 
circles. He was disgusted when Ternisien came back to Bang- 
kok, addressed him with unwarranted familiarity, pretended to 
have official backing from Paris, and altogether behaved like 
aman ‘totalement dénué de scrupules’. King Chulalongkorn again 

“Confidential report by Weld, 28 June 1882; copy with C.O. to F.O., 
Conf., 10 Aug. 1882. 

* Admiralty to F.O., Conf., 31 Aug. 1882. 


* Palgrave to Kennedy, private, 11 Oct. 1882, F.O. 69/126. 
* Consul Tremlett (Saigon), no. 8 Commercial, 9 Aug. 1882, F.O. 27/2591. 
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expressed deep reluctance to grant any concession at all, but 
made no objection when Harmand—knowing that Deloncle’s 
team of engineers would soon be arriving—suggested that the 
first thing to be done was to test the strictly technical aspects 
of the project.** In December Harmand visited Saigon, where 
he saw Ternisien engrossed in a variety of speculations; and on 
his return he reported the arrival at Bangkok of six engineers 
sent out by De Lesseps from the Suez Company and by the 
firm of Céhn et Reinach; they were to be joined by an English, 
an American, and perhaps a Dutch engineer. Harmand was 
not sanguine about permission ever being forthcoming from 
Siam—‘le roi est absolument opposé a l’idée du percement de la 
presqu’ile’. Apart from Palgrave’s intrigues he expected opposi- 
tion from some big rice dealers (‘et l’on sait que les grands 
seigneurs Siamois s’occupent activement de commerce’), who be- 
lieved that a canal would enable Rangoon and Calcutta rice- 
exporters to compete with them in the China market.*® It was 
therefore with some hesitation that he reminded the king of his 
consent to a technical investigation; he felt it would be very 
imprudent to press the Siamese too fast. Everyone at court 
was civil, however, and he was emboldened to ask for a warship 
to transport the engineers to the isthmus. This was granted; 
and the king attached to the party a trusted English hydro- 
grapher in his own service, a Mr. Loftus. Harmand himself 
was accompanying them as far as the coast of the peninsula. 
In the middle of January 1883 they set out, after the experts 
had been entertained hospitably by all the foreign representa- 
tives except Palgrave.*® 

Word of this mission was sent to London not only by Pal- 
grave, but by a ubiquitous M.P., Mr. John Pender, a business- 
man with a good many Far Eastern irons in the fire, who 
emphasized that the exploring party was headed by a French 
naval officer.“ Soon the foreign office was approached by De 
Lesseps himself, who had evidently resolved to take John Bull 
by the horns. His theory was that the most economical way of 
handling the new venture would be to let the Suez Canal Com- 

** Harmand to Duclerc (foreign minister), no. ¥-y 9 Nov. 1882, Siam, vol. 8. 

** Harmand to Duclerc, no. 37, 29 Dec. 1882, ib 

** Harmand to Duclerc, no. 43, 13 Jan. 1883, Siam, vol. 9. 


+! Palgrave to Granville, no. 99, 28 Dec. 1882, and no. 7, 15 Jan, 1883; 
. Pender, M.P., to Granville, 27 Nov. 1882. 
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pany take it up; and he was confident that only he, the hero of 
Suez, could hope for the necessary sanction from King Chula- 
longkorn. To ascertain the feelings of the British government 
he drew up some memoranda, which were forwarded to the 
foreign office by the English members of the Suez Canal 
directorate.“ In London they had a mixed reception. Mr. 
Verney of the Siamese legation was sending fresh warnings 
about sinister French plans.** At the India office it was felt 
that the Suez Company would at least be less objectionable than 
a purely French company ; the colonial office fancied that such 
an arrangement would give rise to complications.“ After a 
sufficiently long delay the answer finally drafted was to the 
effect that England would not stand in the way of any enter- 
prise in whose benefits she was secured equal rights, but could 
not take upon herself to say whether or not the work would be 
best handled as De Lesseps proposed. With this reply he 
expressed himself content.® 

Mr. Loftus, on his return from the isthmus, gave a discourag- 
ing (or encouraging) account of the physical obstacles, and in 
fact published his notes and maps in the shape of a pamphlet, 
enlivened by such anecdotes as the goring of a Chinese cook by 
one of those ‘jolly old wags’, the twenty elephants of the party. 
He did not profess to know what his French companions had 
felt about the route they explored, but for himself he was 
decidedly of opinion that a canal by that route was impractic- 
able.“ The king told Vice-consul Newman (Palgrave having left 
Siam for England) that even if the French did after all ask per- 
mission to dig, he would refuse.’ On the other hand governor 
Weld heard that the French leader expressed himself not unduly 
perturbed by what he had seen, because he expected the 

2 J. Stokes and Rivers Wilson to Granville, no. 9 Political, 26 Jan. 1883. 
Ten years before, Lesseps’ idea of ‘a leviathan oe through Central Asia’ 
had been blocked by Anglo-Russian jealousies; G. B. Smith, The Life and 
Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps (1895), p. 173. 

* Verney to Sanderson, 4 Mar. 1883, in Granville Papers, F.O. 97/621. 

“ Minutes on the letter referred to in Note 41. Sir Andrew Clarke, who had 
been governor of the Straits in 1873-75, made an inspection of the Suez Canal 
on behalf of the British government in 1883, as he had done earlier in 1870 
(Dictionary of National Biography). 

“ Granville to the Suez Canal Directors, 9 Mar. 1883; Directors to Gran- 
ville, no. 18 Political, 11 Apr. 1883. 

‘A. J. F. Loftus, F.R.G.S., Notes of a Journey across the Isthmus of Kra 


(Singapore, 1883). In an appendix Loftus reprints the 1863 report drawn u 
by Fraser and Forlong. *? Newman to Granville, no. 27, 3 Mar. 1883. 
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violence of the monsoons to be broken by islets off the coast. 
Our charts, the governor remarked with some uneasiness, were 
all inaccurate, and it would be a grave matter if the French 
achieved a position that would enable them to draw some of 
the Malay States under their influence.“* Newman was in- 
structed in July to ‘keep a careful watch on the general action 
of the French in Siam.’*® 

There was little immediate need for such anxiety. When 
Lieutenant Bellion, the chief French engineer, got back to 
Bangkok, he told Harmand that his investigations showed the 
project to be out of the question; the cost, which he estimated 
at five hundred million francs, would be far too great in pro- 
portion to the profits.°° He went back to Kra to have another 
look, and subsequently wrote to Harmand, as gloomily as ever: 
‘Pour nous, le canal de Kré n'est pas possible.’ This could not be 
kept a secret, at any rate from the Siamese, who were watching 
closely and were delighted at the way things were turning out.5! 
During the summer of 1883 Harmand was succeeded by Ker- 
garadec, who assured Newman that the whole idea had been 
abandoned.** 

This was not the end of the business, however. Deloncle 
came back in February 1884, with a commission from De 
Lesseps to lay his Kra plans and estimates before the king in a 
handsomely bound volume. Kergaradec presented him to the 
king in an audience on the 23rd, and secured the loan of a 
Siamese steamer for him to make a tour of the peninsula in; 
the Kralahome sent one of his sons to accompany him.® 
Deloncle, like Kergaradec, gave it out at Bangkok that the 
plan was being abandoned because the cost was prohibitive; 
but Newman naturally suspected that he was hoping to find 
another and better route.5* Later in 1884 Deloncle did in fact 


4* Weld to Lord Derby (Colonial Secretary), Conf., 9 May 1883; copy with 
C.O. to F.O., Conf., 30 June 1883. 

** Granville to Newman, no. 63 Conf., 25 July 1883, and enclosures. 

5® Harmand to Challemel-Lacour (foreign minister), no. 52, 26 Feb. 1883, 
Siam, vol. 9. 

*! Harmand to Challemel-Lacour, no. 55, 29 Mar. 1883, and enclosure: 
Bellion to Harmand, 29 Mar. 1883, 1b. 

“* Newman to Granville, no. 71, 14 Sept., 1883; cf. the statement on this 
— - a commercial report for 1883 from Bangkok, Parliamentary Papers, 
1884, vol. 36. 

 Kergaradec to Ferry (foreign minister), no. 14, 29 Mar. 1884, Siam, vol. 9. 

Newman to Granville, no. 15, 22 Feb. 1884. 
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turn up in the Straits, with a new conception of a canal to be 
cut between Senggora and Trang. This would mean a route 
nearly two hundred miles to the south of Kra, and far removed 
from any control that could be exerted by Britain from Lower 
Burma. It would cross the peninsula, at a point where it was 
a good deal broader than near Kra, with the help of the big 
Taleh Sap lake north of Senggora, on the east, and with that 
of the Trang River on the west. Presumably in order to disarm 
suspicion Deloncle was enquiring whether the Straits govern- 
ment would have any desire to veto this scheme. Weld was 
away in England, and the acting-governor, C. C. Smith, was 
careful not to commit himself.55 Ernest Satow, the new British 
agent and consul-general at Bangkok, did not think highly of 
the route now contemplated, pointing out that Senggora was 
the most Siamese of all the peninsular states, and that Siam 
would not relish a plan which so obviously aimed at supplanting 
her authority. He also pointed out that the lake near Senggora 
was very shallow, and the Trang River unfit for shipping of 
any size. A Mr. Bayliss who met Deloncle at Penang was 
satisfied that the French really did mean, if only they could 
get a canal opened, to spread their influence southward into 
Malaya from their canal zone; and he was told by Deloncle that 
the king’s permission had been promised.®’ Prince Devawongse, 
the king’s private secretary, contradicted this in a talk with 
Satow in December. But it seemed that Chulalongkorn feared 
a renewal of French pressure so soon as the Panama Canal 
should be finished and De Lesseps left at large.5* 

There is clear evidence that Satow, a very judicious observer, 
continued to regard the whole question quite seriously. What 
was involved was not merely the danger of French squadrons 
in wartime using a canal to outdistance the British navy. Even 
if it proved that a canal could not be successfully built, it might 
still be worth France’s while to start on the operation, in order 
to acquire a strip of territory and fill it with guards whom it 
would be impossible for the Siamese to dislodge, and who would 
be exceedingly irksome to Britain. But Satow did not believe a 

Smith to Derby, no. 145, 18 Apr. 1884. 

 Satow to Granville, no. 56, 25 July 1884. 

* Sir Hugh Low (resident in Perak State; at present in re to Currie 


(assistant under-secretary), with memorandum, 14 Oct. 188 
5* Satow to Granville, no. 92 Conf., 8 Dec. 1884. 
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cutting to be impossible. In June 1885, when he was drawing up 
an elaborate memorandum against the annexationist ideas of the 
Singapore party with regard to the peninsula, and urging that it 
would be wrong to weaken Siam in face of the French pressure 
against her, he inserted a strongly-worded paragraph on Kra: 
‘The only event which could justify us, on the ground of self- 
preservation, in interfering in the Peninsula, would be a revival 
of the scheme for cutting a canal across it ... In this matter I 
cordially agree with the views expressed by Sir Frederick Weld. 
. .. We ought to prevent such a consummation by every means 
in our power. At present the plan is in abeyance. ... But I am 
informed on good authority that there ts a possible route, as yet 
unknown to the French, but which they will one day discover.’ 
British engineers ought to examine this route, and if it proved 
feasible a concession should be obtained for a British company. 
‘It would be incautious to hug ourselves in the belief that the 
scheme is impossible, merely upon the reports of others.’5® 
On 12 September Satow wrote again, to warn the foreign 
office that the route he had in mind had now come under 
French scrutiny, and that in view of the magnitude of the 
stakes Britain must be on the alert. Lord Salisbury, now 
foreign secretary in the new Conservative government of this 
year, thought it would be a good thing to investigate this 
route, if it could be done on the quiet.®® It lay between the two 
routes already considered; it ran from Bandon on the east 
coast by an old native trail along a south-westerly course to 
Paklao,*! where a deep indentation of the western coast was 
sheltered by the island of Junk Ceylon (Puket). Satow was 
drawing upon a Mr. McGregor, an Australian prospector who 
had been hunting for coal in those parts ; and Smith at Singapore 
agreed with him that more information about all that region 
was much to be desired.*? To Satow however it appeared that 
the Singapore officials were not doing as much as they ought to 


5* Satow, memorandum on the Malayan question, 20 June 1885, F.O. 
69/103. 

*° Satow to Lord Salisbury (foreign secretary), no. 78 Conf., 12 Sept. 1885, 
and minute by Currie. 

*! See H. W. Smyth, ‘Notes on a journey to some of the south-western 
provinces of Siam’, in Geographical Journal, vol. vi (1895), 421. In 1885 
Swettenham was the first European to cross the Peninsula north of the Muar 
river near Malacca; see his account in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Straits Branch, vol. 15 (1885), 1 ff. 

*8 Smith to Colonel Stanley (colonial secretary), Conf., 18 Sept. 1885; copy 
with C.O. to F.O., 29 Oct. 1885, F.O. 69/104. 
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collect information: writing privately to Currie, an assistant 
under-secretary at the foreign office, to urge that his news about 
the new route be ‘kept as close as possible’, he remarked that 
the Singapore people knew nothing of Malaya outside a few 
areas; also that McGregor’s claim to have located good coal at 
Paklao might prove of ‘vital importance’ to a canal. He con- 
sidered that if Britain had to ask for a canal concession in order 
to forestall the French, Siam would have to be offered in return 
a promise that her rights in the peninsula would be respected. 
This would run counter to the expansionist ambitions of Singa- 
pore. All Smith’s talk, for instance, ran on the assumption that 
Siam must be ousted from the peninsula altogether ‘as part of 
the “civilizing mission” of Britain’. To Satow these ambitions 
reflected a narrow particularism of outlook: ‘Singapore thinks 
only of its own hand.’® 

The foreign office agreed with Satow that the route he had 
in mind ought to be examined, though ‘the exploration should 
be made in such a way as not to attract public attention.’ 
At the beginning of 1886 the colonial office passed this opinion 
on to Weld with its own approval.*® Up to this point the 
French menace was still prominently in view. ‘Frenchmen’ 
Smith had been writing ‘are, I am told, frequently going up 
the West coast about that canal. Our people in Penang cannot 
ascertain what they are doing.’ But things took a more 
reassuring turn in March 1886 when a Mr. W. H. M. Read 
appeared on the scene. He was a well-known businessman who 
had spent thirty years in the Straits and been a member of the 
legislative council there; he had been in touch with Deloncle, 
it now appeared, since 1884, and had gradually convinced him 
that he had better transfer his project to an English company, 
because the British government would never consent to a 
French canal. A company was to be formed in London accord- 
ingly, and it would ask for a concession of land and launch out 
into a variety of other schemes, beginning with gold workings 
at Sai in Patani.* 


** Satow to Currie, private, 13 Sept. 1885. 

“F.O. to C.0., 1 Jan. 1886, F.O. 69/112. 

* Stanley to Weld, Conf., 12 Jan. 1886, F.O. 69/112. 

“Smith to Satow, 26 May 1885, P.R.O. 30/33 (the Satow Papers, Public 
Record Office), Part 2. 

*? W. H. M. Read to Pauncefote, Paris, 6 Mar. 1886, and attached memor- 
anda, F.O. 69/112. 
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Deloncle himself was in London in April, conferring with a 
‘syndicate of capitalists’ there, whose consulting engineer and 
spokesman was Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., a former chief constructor 
of the navy. Mr. Read was leaving for Bangkok and Singapore, 
where he gained Weld’s support for the gold project, but before 
long became impatient with the slow progress made and with- 
drew from the concern.** Meanwhile official opinion in London 
was disposed to be very sympathetic to the venture. ‘I believe 
it to be of the utmost importance’, Sir O. T. Burne, secretary 
in the political department of the India office, wrote privately 
to Currie, ‘to get Englishmen into Siam, and I hope you will 
succeed in following our good example in Burma and ridding 
“them parts’ of the Gallic cock.’*® Reed declared that his 
‘Malay Peninsula Exploration Syndicate Ltd.’ had the backing 
of ‘some of the most eminent of City firms, including the house 
of Rothschilds,’”° Pressed for a more explicit statement of its 
plans he said that it would begin work in the ‘Central States’ 
and then extend its sphere; also that its activities would help 
to spread British political influence, and that speed was essential 
since ‘considerable steps have been taken in those regions by 
French groups of commercial men.’?! The colonial office felt that 
this was good enough, and Satow was told to approach the 
Siamese government unofficially.”* 

Malayan developments had thus, as Reed assured the foreign 
office, been put on ‘a thoroughly British basis’; the French 
explorers’ maps had been taken over, and the list of directors 
would be submitted to the British government’s scrutiny. But 
during 1886 the canal scheme, originally in the forefront of the 
syndicate’s plans, was dropping into the background; by August 
it was felt to be too big an undertaking for the present.”* When 
Satow talked to Devawongse, now foreign minister, about the 
syndicate’s plans for roads, mines, railways, efc., he only re- 
ferred to the canal as a possible further item. Devawongse 


*8 Weld to Currie, priv., 18 June 1886, F.O. 69/112, and Read to Currie, 
Singapore, 14 Oct. 1886, F.O. 69/113. 

** Burne to Currie, priv., 13 Aug. 1886, F.O. 69/113. 

7° Sir E. J. Reed to Currie, 8 Sept. 1886, with articles of association and 
other enclosures, F.O. 69/113. 

7 F.0, to Reed, 5 Oct. 1886, and reply, 11 Oct. 1886, F.O. 69/113. : 

C.0. to F.O., 22 Oct. 1886, F.O. 69/113, and Lord Iddesleigh (foreign 
secretary) to Satow, no. 65 Conf., 11 Nov. 1886, F.O. 69/108. 
78 Reed to Currie, 12 Aug. 1886, F.O. 69/113. 
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thought the scheme as a whole too vast, and liable to encroach 
on Siamese sovereignty; separate applications would have to 
be made for each item. As to the canal he stated ‘very distinctly 
and firmly that the King would not give a concession for a 
maritime canal to any one.’ No promises had been made to 
Deloncle, whatever rights the latter might pretend to have the 
disposal of. 

‘Correspondence had taken place between the King and M. de 
Lesseps in which the former had expressed the belief that the 
Kra Canal was not an achievement for the present generation, 
and the latter had replied that as soon as he had finished with 
Panama he would undertake the isthmus of Kra. There the 
correspondence had ended. .. . If a canal were ever to be made, the 
natural route would probably lie between Bandon and Ghirbi, 
and it was possible that M. Deloncle might be aware of this. But 
at any rate Captain Loftus who accompanied the first French 
surveying party to the peninsula in 1883 had endeavoured to 
keep this knowledge from him, and had induced him to follow 
the line between Taloung and Trang. Captain Loftus had now 
laid before the King a scheme for a railway from Bandon to 
Ghirbi, which seemed very advantageous.’’* 

Unless the King was doing Loftus an injustice, the latter had 
been guilty of rather sharp practice in 1883, for in a letter to 
Bellion which he printed in his pamphlet of that year he assured 
the Frenchman that there was positively no canal route any- 
where across the Peninsula.”> Loftus’ later pamphlet, The 
Kingdom of Siam : its Progress and Prospects (1891), shows him 
devotedly attached to his royal patron. 

Ghirbi, or Gerbi, lay south of Paklao, and a route between 
Bandon and there would run almost north and south and be a 
good deal longer than the Bandon-Paklao route in which Satow 
was interested. Weld had lately decided to abandon the idea 
of any further canal-surveying, on the ground that it could not 
be carried on without attracting attention, and ‘it would be 
unwise to risk awakening Siamese suspicions.’ Both the colonial 
office and the foreign office concurred in Weld’s decision.”® 
Satow could do no more than complain that Weld had misunder- 
stood him and was talking about some different route from 


% Satow to Iddesleigh, no. 89 Conf., 23 Dec., 1886, F.O. 69/110. ‘Taloung’ 
stands for Patalung. 

% Loftus, op. cit., p. 36. 

%*C.0. to F.O., 9 Dec. 1886, enclosing Weld, Conf., 28 Oct. 1886; and F.O. 
to C.O., 20 Dec. 1886; F.O. 69/113. 
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his.”” A few days later Satow reported that Siam was consider- 
ing a concession to an Englishman (presumably Loftus) and a 
Dane in her employ for a Bandon-Paklao railway or canal; but 
he thought this was merely meant as a pretext for refusing such 
a concession to anyone else.”® 

In fact the canal project was receding again into the limbo 
from which it had emerged during these years. It was carried 
no further by the Reed syndicate. The huge failure of the 
Panama canal in 1888-89 must have discouraged canal-pro- 
jectors everywhere, and certainly took the heart, as well as the 
savings, out of French investors. During the Franco-Siamese 
crisis of 1893 there was a revival of interest, and Lord Rosebery 
laid it down that a French concession in Kra ‘would seriously 
concern Great Britain’.”® In 1894 it was stated as a cardinal 
point of British policy in that part of the world that no other 
power should be allowed to gain a footing in the peninsula 
‘either by annexation, Protectorate, or by concessions for a 
maritime canal or railways or other public works of first-rate 
importance’.®® In 1897 England safeguarded herself by a con- 
vention which bound Siam not to cede rights over any territory 
south of Muong Bang Tapan, some sixty miles north of Kra on 
the east coast, and bound England to defend her if necessary 
in carrying out the promise. Twelve years later, when the 
British frontier was moved northward to Kota Bharu, the limit 
south of which Siam could not cede or lease territory was 
shifted up to ‘the Monthon of Rajaburi’,* right at the top of 
the peninsula. 

At the time of the 1893 crisis the British chargé d'affaires at 
Paris reported an assurance given him about Kra: 

‘As to the assertions relative to French projects regarding the 

Kra Canal, I am told that no mention of that canal or of such 

aims had ever been made in any correspondence, private or official, 

in the French Foreign Office.’® 
This was, of course, not true; though the foregoing account will 
have made it clear that French official activity had been much 


77 Satow to Salisbury (foreign secretary), no. 10, 10 Feb. 1887, F.O. 69/115. 

78 Satow to Salisbury, no. 11 Conf., 15 Feb. 1887, ib. 

7° British and Foreign State Papers (=B.F.S.P.), vol. 87, 339. 

*°E. T. S. Dugdale, Maurice de Bunsen (1934), p. 117. 

*! B.F.S.P., vol. 102, 124; and Annex III to the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 
1909, ib., 131. 

* BLF.S.P., vol. 87, 320. 
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slighter than French private activity. Paris may have hesitated 
to adopt a course that would make London more disposed to 
accept the ‘forward policy’ arguments of Singapore. Harmand 
and Kergaradec, both of them enthusiastic empire-builders, had 
their eyes fixed on Laos and Cambodia rather than on Malaya. 
The fall of Ferry and his expansionist ministry in 1885, due to 
their troubles in Tonking, may have affected the situation. On 
the whole it is probable that the Kra Canal was typical of a 
good many causes of international friction in that age, in being 
a businessmen’s scheme in which rival governments were much 
less deeply involved than each imagined the other to be. 
V. G. KrERNAN® 


** Mr. V. G. Kiernan, M.A., is lecturer in modern history in the University 
of Edinburgh. 





REFLECTIONS ON RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


A generation ago the dominant political philosophy relating 
to imperial and commonwealth affairs insisted that the award 
of responsible government in its proper time and place to the 
territories overseas was a principle of general validity. Address- 
ing the assembled members of both houses of the imperial parlia- 
ment on 15 May 1917 General Smuts declared: 


. the British Empire, or this British Commonwealth of 
Nations, does not stand for unity, standardization, or assimilation, 
or denationalization; but it stands for a fuller, a richer, and more 
various life among all the nations that compose it . . . Therefore, 
it seems, speaking my own individual opinion, that there is only 
one solution, that is the solution supplied by our past traditions 
of freedom, self-government, and the fullest development. We 
are not going to force common Governments, federal or otherwise, 
but we are going to extend liberty, freedom, and nationhood more 
and more in every part of the Empire... You talk about an 
Imperial mission. It seems to me this British Empire has only 
one mission, and that is a mission for greater liberty and freedom 
and self-development . . .’! 


Three months later the secretary of state for India made his 
memorable pronouncement in the house of commons: 

‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India is in complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration, and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.”? 

However tentatively and with whatever misgivings this policy 
may have been advanced at the time, Montagu’s statement 
marked the final rejection of the idea that there could be one 
form of constitutional development for the white races of the 
empire, another for the non-white. The ultimate ‘government 
of men by themselves’, in whatever parts of the Empire they 
might dwell, was acknowledged henceforth to constitute the 
essence of the British imperial creed; and the belief gained 
ground that this objective was destined to realise itself both 
inevitably and rapidly. Thus could Professor Zimmern in 1925 


pp. 5-11; reprinted in J. C. Smuts, Plans for a Better World, pp. 38-42. 


* Rt. Hon. E. S. ontagu, 20 August 1917; Parliamentary Debates, 5th 
Series, Commons, xcvii, 1695. 


1 Printed as a Fin fc. The British Commonwealth of Nations (1917), 
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portray the commonwealth constitutionally as a ‘procession’ 
of communities passing from a status of subordination to the 
imperial parliament, through the various stages of crown colony 
and representative government, to an ultimate position of 
complete and unfettered self-government.* At the time the 
‘Dominions’ were on the point of reaching this goal, in theory 
as well as in practice, in external as well as in internal affairs; 
other colonial territories seemed to be moving towards it more 
slowly or more rapidly as the case might be. 

Only a few years earlier, however, imperial thought and 
policy had expressed itself in other terms. Although for several 
decades self-government had been hailed in certain political 
quarters as the only true basis of an enlightened imperial policy, 
its application had been reserved hitherto to the colonies of 
white settlement. The context in which Morley and Minto 
initiated their Indian reforms in 1909 testifies to this. 

‘If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or 
necessarily to the establishment of a parliamentary system in 
India’ argued Morley ‘I for one would have nothing at all to do 
with it."* ‘I am no advocate of ‘‘representative government for 
India’ in the Western sense of the term’ maintained Minto: ‘it 
could never be akin to the instincts of the many races composing 
the population of the Indian Empire, It would be a Western 
importation unnatural to Eastern tastes.’§ 

No less a figure than Cromer placed the weight of his authority 
behind these views. 

‘It cannot be too clearly understood’ he asserted ‘that . . , free 
institutions in the full sense of the term must for generations to 
come be wholly unsuitable to countries such as India and Egypt. 
... Before Orientals can attain anything approaching to the 
British ideal of self-government they will have to undergo very 
numerous transmigrations of political thought.’¢ 

At the 1911 Imperial Conference prime minister Asquith 
seemed to echo these sentiments. Defining the empire in terms 
of what it stood for—liberty, the rule of law, loyalty to a com- 
mon head—he claimed for it amongst other things 

‘...@ common trusteeship, whether it be in India, or in the 


*Zimmern, A., The Third British Empire, pp. 7-10. 

* Indian Speeches, 1907-9, p. 91. 

§ Memorandum on the Report of the Committee on Indian Reforms, March 
1907; Lady Minto, India: Minto and Morley, pp. 110-11. 

* ‘Essay on the Government of Subject Races’, Political and Literary Essays, 
1908-13, pp. 24, 28. 
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Crown Colonies, or in the Protectorates, or within our own borders, 

of the interests and fortunes of fellow-subjects who have not yet 

attained, or perhaps in some cases may never attain, to the full 

stature of self-government.” 
This cautious utterance emanated from the prime spokesman 
of the party whose particular glory lay supposedly in succouring 
the oppressed and advancing the cause of freedom at home and 
abroad. Did Asquith foresee the difficulties which might in 
certain circumstances beset the grant of self-rule to our overseas 
possessions? His pronouncement came, at all events, a year or 
so after the curtain had descended on one act of a drama in 
which his own réle had been by no means of a secondary nature, 
and which might have planted doubts in his mind, On 31 May 
1910, eight years to the day after the signing of the Treaty of 
Vereeniging which concluded the Boer War, the establishment 
of the Union of South Africa was formally proclaimed. Those 
eight years of South African history well illustrate some of the 
limitations and dangers with which the award of responsible 
government can be fraught. 

Of these limitations and dangers, which arise out of the com- 
plex racial structure of the country, one concerns the relation- 
ship between the two races of European descent. Although a 
certain similarity of outlook and interest—in native affairs, for 
example—had always tended to bind Briton and Boer together, 
political disharmony between the two peoples was none the less 
deep-seated and of long standing. The nineteenth century the 
Boers regarded as ‘the century of wrong’—wrong which they 
had suffered at the hands of the British. They looked back, for 
instance, on their immortal national epic of the Great Trek, 
when many of them pulled up their roots and moved on into 
the unknown interior rather than accept or adapt themselves 
to a more enlightened British way of life. Many retained per- 
sonal memories of the Transvaal War of 1877-81. And then 
the discovery of diamonds, and more particularly gold, wrought 
an economic revolution which precipitated a new crisis in and 
gave a new complexion to almost every feature of South African 
life. As the mining community on the Rand increased, an 
industrial economy came to be founded on permanent lines in 
the heart of the Boer country. It brought into salient relief the 
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deep opposition between the old Africa and the new, the farms 
and the mines, the Afrikaners and the British. Two distinct 
civilizations, conforming largely to the racial division, came face 
to face; and after the British occupation of Rhodesia, Paul 
Kruger and his embattled Transvaalers had no new hinterland 
whither to trek in order to preserve themselves and their 
institutions inviolate from the march of modern industrialism. 
They had to brace themselves to face the foe; and the scars of 
the ensuing war seared themselves into the very soul of the 
Boer nation. 

In these circumstances could the victory of imperial arms 
save South Africa for the Empire? Was the achievement of 
Anglo-Afrikaner conciliation any longer within the compass of 
statesmanship? From 1902 both English political parties 
addressed themselves to this problem, and both made contri- 
butions to its solution. A seemingly regenerated and no longer 
militant Chamberlain set the pace. His idealism pervaded a 
generous treaty of peace which, by assuring to the burghers the 
equality of their language with English, affording them a free 
grant of £3,000,000 to assist their rehabilitation, and above all 
promising them self-government as soon as possible, formed the 
charter of the Boer nation.* In allowing the Boers to retain 
their self-respect, the treaty made a secure foundation for the 
reconstruction of Anglo-Boer friendship, and gave hope to the 
Boers of the freedom they so much treasured. And within a 
year from this time, in May 1903, Chamberlain was formulating 
a policy for treating the Boer colonies, in all matters where 
imperial interests were not directly concerned, on self-governing 
lines. Indeed, he went so far as to declare: 

‘... if the population of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 
both Boer and Briton, by a large majority desire this self-govern- 
ment, even although it might seem to us to be premature, I should 
think it unwise to refuse it .. .’® 

In South Africa Milner, the high commissioner, instituted a 
thoroughly honest and efficient administration which proved 
itself capable of restoring order and resettling the Boers on the 
land in a remarkably short time, and which, by the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, placed it on a sound financial 
and economic footing. He produced the gold upon which the 


* The Treaty is printed in Cd. 1096. * Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., cxix, 1273. 
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country’s economy rested, and by means of which he was 
enabled to finance his schemes of reconstruction, set trade on 
its feet again, and gradually build up secondary industry. But 
Milner’s system had its Achilles’ heel. To the high commissioner 
the only hope of retaining the Boer colonies within the empire 
was through a policy which sought to convert them into 
thorough-going British ones before permitting them any taste 
of self-government. 

‘... to create a British preponderance in both Colonies is not a 
serious task, nor indeed, in view of the smallness of the numbers 
to be dealt with, is there any reason to doubt that by a consistent 
and well-directed policy these great countries may be made 
thoroughly British States—a strength, and not a weakness, to the 
British Empire . . .2° 

To these views, contained in the report of the lands settlement 
commission of November 1900, Milner subscribed; and he 
resolved accordingly that the British element of the population 
should be strengthened, the Boer element anglicised. He 
therefore embarked on a policy of settling British immigrants 
on the land—about 700 heads of families were settled in the 
Orange River Colony, and about 600 in the Transvaal™—and 
of establishing English as the main medium of instruction in 
the schools,’* This policy recalls that recommended by Lord 
Durham for Canada sixty years previously. It was based on 
the political philosophy of the uni-national state. It meant that 
only the British could be trusted with freedom. The only way 
in which the Boers could again possess their freedom would be 
by first becoming British. Milner confused the aim, which was 
to make the Boers loyal subjects, not convert them into Britons, 
After what had happened in the past it was futile to commend 
to them, much less thrust upon them, an exclusively British 
freedom. They wanted a freedom of their own, otherwise it 
would be meaningless. But equally because of what had hap- 
pened in the past, was that compatible with the imperial ideal? 
While Milner obviously thought not, the Liberals believed that 
it was, and they proceeded to put their beliefs into practice by 
promptly granting self-government to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies in 1906 and 1907 respectively. True disciple of 


19 Cd, 626, p. 7. 
" Cd. 3028, pp. 91-2; Cd. 3528, p. 74; Milner Papers, ii, 383. 
%* Letter, Milner to Sir George Parkin, 13.9.01; Milner Papers, ii, 268. 
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Gladstone, ‘We believe in self-government...’ declared 
Campbell-Bannerman ‘we treat it as a blessing, and as a 
healing, a sobering, and a strengthening influence.’ In the 
Liberal view the empire should be wide enough to encompass 
nations of diverse origin and race without first coercing them 
into accepting British modes of life and thought; the degree 
with which they absorbed British characteristics ought not to 
be the qualification for freedom.’ This was the philosophy of 
the multi-national state, and it took into account the national 
aspirations and cultural diversities of the various peoples of the 
empire. So far as South Africa was concerned, it maintained 
that there would be no harmony until the Boers were allowed 
to express their views politically, and devote their own energies 
to realizing them. As an act of policy, this came from Campbell- 
Bannerman’s heart rather than his intellect, and it has accord- 
ingly been called ‘the magnificent gesture of faith’. It had its 
origin in the Liberal premier’s belief that magnanimity had the 
best chance of converting the Boers to an awareness of the true 
greatness of British imperialism. True greatness indeed, for it 
was not simply a restoration of their former freedom that 
Campbell-Bannerman offered the Boers; it was a new, wider, 
and deeper freedom, one in which they could enjoy not merely 
the liberty of an independent nation, but one in which they 
could experience also a greater security and an honoured and 
influential place in imperial and even international affairs. 

At the same time this policy involved a risk, for only an 
appeal to future events could show whether the balm of self- 
government could heal the gaping wounds of Anglo-Afrikaner 
hostility. As it turned out, Botha, Smuts, and the best elements 
of their race dedicated themselves to the cause of Anglo-Boer 
conciliation, and to establishing within the empire a greater 
South Africa in which both races could identify themselves. 
Thus Botha, during his first ministry in the Transvaal, awarded 
appointments in the government service to Briton and Boer 
alike; 117 Britons and 104 Boers were appointed between 
1 March 1907 and 6 February 1908.15 In April 1907 he attended 
the Imperial Conference, and impressed everyone by his com- 


18 Speech at Bradford, 15.5.01. 

— Campbell-Bannerman’s speech in the House; Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., 
cxii, 29. 

46 Churchill in the House; Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., clxxxiii, 1202-3. 
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bination of firmness and moderation. And when many Boer 
farmers in the Transvaal cried out for protection against the 
agricultural products of the neighbouring colonies, Botha and 
Smuts stood firm in opposition to them on the grounds that 
such a policy would hamper the cause of Anglo-Afrikaner 
reconciliation and South African Union.'* This kind of reaction 
was the essential condition for the success of Campbell- 
Bannerman’s policy. Continued and indefinite success would 
demand that future South African ministers should likewise be 
imbued with conciliatory ideals. Would they be forthcoming? 
If not, then Campbell-Bannerman’s policy would be tanta- 
mount to handing back to the Boers their independence—a 
consequence which would mean having to fight the war over 
again, if British governments should still be determined to 
retain political supremacy throughout South Africa. It would 
prove also that Britons and Afrikaners, their aims and aspira- 
tions, were utterly incompatible and irreconcilable, and that 
the search after South African unity was a chimera; for if the 
Boers rejected the imperial tie on Campbell-Bannerman’s terms 
—freedom—on what conditions would they have accepted it? 
In the light of their character and history, it hardly seems 
possible that they could have been forced to remain within the 
Empire as the sullen subjects of the British conqueror. 

Not all the Boers, however, followed the lead of Botha and 
Smuts. Since the days of the Great Trek Afrikaner society had 
been split into two fluctuating groups, the one amenable to 
compromise and responsive to generous treatment, the other 
uncompromising and resistant to alien influence. The Liberals 
at home prophesied that the effects and memories of the war 
could serve only to excite and exacerbate Anglo-Afrikaner 
divisions, and that the war would leave behind it an abiding 
legacy of bitterness.!” So did it happen. A reactionary minority 
of Boers proved unable to forget the past. The shock of military 
defeat made them only the more determined to adhere to their 
national traditions. This first came to light in the form of a 
cultural movement soon after the war, a movement with which 
Botha and Smuts were not intimately in touch. These Boers, 
for instance, at no small personal cost established their own 


4° B. K. Long, Drummond Chaplin, p. 117. 
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system of schools—Christian National Education—and showed 
themselves intent on fostering a language and literature of their 
own side by side with English.'* In Botha’s policy of concilia- 
tion they feared they could read absorption by the British, and 
it took Hertzog twenty years to overcome his suspicions. While 
Botha and Smuts were continually dominated by the thought 
of the debt of honour they owed to the British for the grants of 
self-government, to Hertzog and others more steeped in Afri- 
kaner traditions the Liberal acts were simply the fulfilment of 
an obligation, the British share of the Vereeniging compact. 
This group resolved not to cease agitation until such time as 
the Boers shared factual equality with the British in every field 
of political, economic, and cultural affairs. On the birth of the 
Nationalist party, the cultural became identified with a political 
movement, and Hertzog went on in 1914 to accuse Britain of 
dragging South Africa into a war in which she had no concern. 
The same outlook led Hertzog in 1919 to head a delegation to 
the Versailles Peace Conference pleading the restoration of 
independence to the Transvaal and Orange Free State; while in 
1939 South Africa went to war only after a struggle the direness 
of which was reflected in the smallness of the majorities—in 
the cabinet of one, in the assembly of thirteen—in favour of 
war. Since Hertzog’s day, under the leadership first of Dr. 
Malan and now of Mr. Strijdom, Afrikaner nationalism seems 
to have taken an even more uncompromising turn. 

Whereas, therefore, before the grant of responsible govern- 
ment the Boers argued that such action alone could prove the 
sincerity of British intentions as expressed in the Peace Treaty, 
since the award a minority at least has always shown itself 
determined to exploit this freedom to the full in order to prove 
that it is effective and not a ruse. This minority has promoted 
republicanism in peace, and has attempted to initiate a policy 
of neutrality in war. We are prompted therefore to ask whether 
the commonwealth has to be prepared to deny itself in order to 
prove the validity of the principles upon which it is founded. 
Did the apostles of the philosophy of the multi-national state 
ever fully think out its implications? They probably did, but 
they could do no better than arrive at a purely negative con- 
clusion. True to their principles of ‘freedom and voluntaryism’, 

1* See F. V. Engelenburg, General Louis Botha, pp. 132, 221-2. 
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the Liberals always claimed that if the colonists did not desire 
of their own free will to remain within the empire, then it was 
intolerable to think of coercing them. To them the empire was 
valuable precisely because its unity was based on consent. 

‘.. . We trust and believe that in South Africa, as throughout 
the other parts of the British Empire, the fullest concession of 
local autonomy, and free and unfettered powers of self-govern- 
ment, may be found to be the best safeguard for Imperial unity,’!* 

It is, of course, such facts as these which give to the common- 
wealth its unique character. 

Anglo-Afrikaner divisions were but superimposed, however, 
upon a cleavage more fundamental still—that which existed 
between both these peoples and the non-European population. 
Because of this further complication in the social structure of 
the country, the principle of responsible government was put 
to an even more stringent test. Carnarvon had spoken in 1877 
of ‘that great native question which has long been, and must 
be for many years to come, the hinge upon which South African 
policy must turn.’*° The Selborne Memorandum of 1 January 
1907 put the question in its local setting: 
‘The white people of this country (i.e. South Africa) must never 
forget that they are now committed to such a path as few nations 
have trod before them, and scarcely one has trod with success. 
The task imposed on them is the establishment of a self-contained 
and self-governing society on the basis of a race utterly removed 
from themselves in descent, habits, and civilization.’™ 
Thus we may ask: Does the principle of self-government ensure 
that justice is done to all the races of a community, when in 
the stages of their political, economic, and cultural development 
they are so remote from each other? Can self-government be 
awarded to one or two groups without penalising and prejudi- 
cing the advancement of the others? Can it not in these cir- 
cumstances degenerate into oligarchy, or even tyranny? What 
means, if any, are left for the imperial government to provide, 
in the words of Carnarvon, ‘that protection by the Crown of 
the unrepresented classes which takes the place of representa- 
tion, and which is afforded by the constitution of a Crown 

4® Asquith in the house, 19 August 1909; Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., Commons, 
ix, 1657-8. 


2° House of Lords, 23 April 1877; quoted in Newton, A. P., The Unification 
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Colony’?# This series of dilemmas confronted the imperial 
statesmen who tackled the South African problem after the 
Boer War, and it manifested itself briefly in the form: How 
could the Boers be granted freedom without depriving the non- 
Europeans of it? 

The non-Europeans comprised principally the Bantu races, 
the Coloured people—i.e. those of mixed blood—and the 
Indians, or Asiatics. According to the census figures for 1904 
and 1911 these groups together outnumbered the Europeans 
by nearly four to one.* They could be found in many stages 
of development. A goodly proportion of them dwelt in primitive 
conditions. Others showed a remarkable aptitude for education. 
Some occupied honourable situations in the professions; more 
engaged in trade and commerce; a larger number still were 
every year passing through the practical education which lay 
in the industrial development of the country. Should the 
aspirations of the more educated of these people be stifled by 
forcing them to remain, like all the rest of non-European 
humanity, in a position of inferiority? Should they not be 
induced, rather, to co-operate in the government of at least 
their own races? Could those races, indeed, asked Courtney in 
the house of lords, be successfully governed without their help? 

In the Convention of Pretoria, 1881, which provided for the 
retrocession of the Transvaal, the imperial government had 
undertaken to protect the interests of the Transvaal natives, 
and secure good treatment for them.” On the eve of the South 
African War it had made the disabilities inflicted by the Boers 
upon the non-whites one of its grievances against the South 
African Republic. Speaking of the Asiatics, Lansdowne, for 
example, had declared: ‘. .. Among the many misdeeds of the 
South African Republic, I do not know that any fills me with 
more indignation than its treatment of these Indians.’** During 
the hostilities the non-European peoples, despite suffering, had 
shown commendable loyalty and orderliness, and had given no 

** Letter to Major Sir George Strahan, governor of Barbados, 1877; Report 
of the Constitutional Commission on British Guiana, 1950-51, p. 7. 

* White Non-white 
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1911 census 1,258,034 4,697,152 Union Year Book, 1910-16, no. 1. 
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cause for anxiety.*” Should the home government, then, take 
the opportunity of military victory to impose its will on the 
Boers, and secure for the non-Europeans a political status 
throughout the land? Of the four South African colonies the 
Cape alone had a practical non-European franchise; there, the 
qualifications for the franchise, irrespective of colour, were the 
ownership of property to the value of £75 or an annual income 
of £50, and the ability to write one’s name, address, and 
occupation. Natal, a colony of British rather than Boer settle- 
ment, while disclaiming any avowed political colour bar, had 
managed none the less to erect concealed barriers against the 
non-Europeans, which in practice prevented all but a very few 
of them from exercising the vote. A handful of Coloureds, 
according to Seely in 1909 about 150, enjoyed the franchise. 
The natives and Indians could obtain it only by leave of the 
Ministry of the day upon individual application. In conse- 
quence, three natives exercised the vote between 1875 and 1905, 
while a solitary one was on the roll in 1909.2* In the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies the conditions of franchise effectively 
and openly denied the vote to the non-white population. If the 
imperial government, therefore, were to espouse the non- 
European cause, such a course would rankle not only with the 
Boers, but clearly also with many of the British. Hime, prime 
minister of Natal, drew Chamberlain’s attention to this in a 
despatch of May 1901. To make any concession of political 
rights to the non-Europeans, he asserted, would alienate both 
white races, prejudice good government in the colonies, and 
provoke racial bitterness throughout the country.*® Neverthe- 
less, the colonial secretary informed Milner that the enfranchise- 
ment of non-Europeans qualified by education would be 
amongst his list of conditions of self-government for the Boer 
colonies. 


‘We cannot consent to purchase peace’ he wrote ‘by leaving 
the coloured population in the position in which they stood before 
the war, with not even the ordinary civil rights which the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Colony has long conceded to them.’*° 


Milner himself urged that the triumph of the British idea in 


#7 Speech by the Governor to the Cape Parliament, 20.7.00; C.O. 51/332, p. 5. 

*8 Payl, Deb., 5th Ser., Commons, ix, 1618; Hancock, W. K., Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, ii (ii), 8. 
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South Africa meant the extension of popular liberties to all 
civilized men.*! ‘Equal rights for all civilized men’ he regarded 
as a doctrine which white South Africans would repudiate at 
their peril. On the Liberal side, Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, 
Ripon, Harcourt, and the other leaders wrote to each other and 
spoke publicly urging due protection for the non-white peoples 
in any scheme of self-government for the Boers.** 

When the end of hostilities terminated argument and com- 
pelled a decision, however, Clause 8 of the Treaty of Vereeniging 
stipulated that ‘the question of granting the franchise to natives 
will not be decided until after the introduction of self-govern- 
ment.’** In that epoch-making decision the Unionist govern- 
ment receded from its humanitarian position, and enabled the 
Boer leaders to win a signal victory in the very Treaty which 
marked their defeat in the field. At the same time it must be 
stated, in the light of their future actions, that the Liberals 
would probably have followed a similar course. It is significant 
that during the debates on the terms of peace no member of 
‘the parliamentary Liberal party even referred to Article 8 of 
the Treaty, much less criticized its implications; while in 1906-7, 
on granting responsible constitutions to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, they made no positive stipulations for 
the political rights of non-Europeans. They provided for the 
reservation of legislation which discriminated in any way 
between Europeans and non-Europeans,*4 and which affected 
the alienation of native lands**—though whether they would 
have exercised the right of disallowance which reservation 
carried with it, in the face of an expressed colonial opinion, is 
another matter. On the franchise issue they defended them- 
selves as best they could—first and inevitably, by resorting to 
the binding nature of the peace treaty; secondly, by pointing 
out how inauspicious it would be to launch self-government 
with the one hand, and with the other to refuse to show confi- 
dence in the Boers by failing to entrust them with power over 

51 See Marais, J. S., The Cape Coloured People, 1652-1937, pp. 276-7. 
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the most important branch of colonial administration; thirdly, 
by purely wishful thinking—Churchill, as under-secretary of 
state for the colonies, for instance, expressed the hope that a 
reconciliation of the white races would 
‘lead them to unite, not for the purpose of crushing the native by 
force, but in the nobler and wiser policy of raising the native to 
his proper position as an inheritor of what is after all a great 
estate.’ 
In fact, the non-Europeans were abandoned, and the Boers 
given a free hand to adopt their own policy. It was in vain, if 
in despair, that Milner looked back on what he regarded as one 
of his greatest mistakes, and wrote: 

‘If I had known as well as I know now the extravagance of the 
prejudice on the part of almost all the whites—not the Boers 
only—against any concession to any coloured man, however 
civilized, I should never have agreed to so absolute an exclusion, 
not only of the raw native, but of the whole coloured population 
from any rights of citizenship, even in municipal affairs.’®’ 


Whether the Boers would have accepted peace terms, however, . 


which included a provision for the political rights of non- 
Europeans is another matter. Botha was to say on 24 February 
1909: ‘There is not a matter on which I have a stronger feeling 
than this of the native franchise . . .’, while Smuts is recorded 
as having contended on the same occasion that the vast 
majority of the white people in all four South African colonies 
were opposed to the exercise of political rights by non-Euro- 
peans.** A month later Dr. Kraus declared frankly in the 
Transvaal parliament that white South Africans would be 
traitors to their colour if they did not withdraw the franchise 
from the Coloured population as soon as the new Union parlia- 
ment assembled.*® In any case it seems most improbable that 
the British people would have condoned a continuation of the 
war for the attainment of a non-European franchise. 

The formulation of the Union constitution in 1908-9 afforded 
a last opportunity for His Majesty’s government to take a 
stand on behalf of the non-European population. In his pro- 
posed scheme for South African federation over thirty years 

% Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., clii, 1243. 

%7 Letter, Milner to Selborne, 10.5.05; Milner Papers, ii, 353. 
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earlier Carnarvon had reserved native affairs for supervision by 
the home government.*® What course would the Liberals 
follow now? This time the high commissioner did make his 
plea. Selborne, Milner’s successor, urged that the white com- 
munity, however benevolent its intentions, would be unable to 
rule the non-whites wisely unless those peoples were given the 
means of expressing their views constitutionally on such matters 
as concerned them.*! Only by making that possible could there 
be built up a stable, civilized, progressive society.** The Cape 
franchise had worked well, and had enabled the natives to 
develop politically.“ To keep them politically inarticulate, and 
to repress them in other ways, would only convert them into 
fomenters of dissension; revolution would remain as the only 
outlet for discontent. The draft South Africa Bill did include 
the much-vaunted entrenched clauses, by one of which the South 
African parliament would be enabled in future to abolish the 
Cape’s non-European franchise only by securing a two-thirds 
majority of both houses sitting together.“ But no provision 
was made for a non-European franchise in any of the other 
colonies. The Liberal government made it clear that they were 
not prepared to take any responsibility for wrecking the bill, 
and with it the prospect of union, by pressing amendments 
designed to protect non-European interests,* and the Conserva- 
tives supported them.“ Sir Charles Dilke and a few followers, 
aided outside the house by W. P. Schreiner, raised several 
objections, but they refrained from attacking the bill—‘hoping 
and believing against ourselves, and against our better reason, 
that things will go straight.’*”7 At the same time, showing a 
true grasp of what was involved, Dilke added: 
‘But I do not think it can be said that we are strengthening the 
Imperial fabric in an Empire where there are 360 millions of 


*° South Africa Act, 13 August 1877, Article 55; Parl. Pap. C. 1980, p. 41. 
“ Address to the Congregation of the University of the Cape of Good Hope; 
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coloured people under our rule, by this non-federal Union in 
South Africa under such conditions.’#® 
Keir Hardie alone voiced open criticism of the bill: 
‘... the existence of the franchise in the Cape Colony’ he 
affirmed ‘will be regarded as a reflection upon those other portions 
of the Union where no similar right and privilege has been secured. 
... There will be a strong inducement on the part of statesmen 
and legislators outside the Cape Colony itself to endeavour to 
have the franchise equalised all over South Africa, not by bringing 
in the natives or coloured persons in the Transvaal or Orange Free 
State, but by excluding the native or coloured person where he 
now possesses the franchise, and this danger is not so very remote 
as may appear... For the first time we are asked to write over 
the portals of the British Empire: ‘‘Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here’... At present it is a Bill to unify the white races, to 
disfranchise the coloured races, and not to promote union between 
the races in South Africa, but rather to still further embitter the 
relationships.’#* 
It was all very well for a self-governing Dominion to settle its 
own fate; the imperial parliament had here countenanced the 
principle of the colour bar within the empire, of which Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote to The Times: ‘The mere suggestion of it 
is a backward step in the ethics of the British Empire.’®® On 
behalf of the government, Crewe, the colonial secretary, was 
left to conclude in melancholy fashion: “We must simply hope 
for South Africans themselves to alter the matter in the 
future." The ‘Northern’ principle of white domination, 
enshrined in the old Boer Grondwet of 1858, had assumed the 
offensive and made its first substantial breach in the Cape 
position. And His Majesty's government had withdrawn its 
claim to any power it might otherwise have had of intervening 
in future South African native policy on behalf of a more 
liberal and humanitarian treatment of the non-European races. 

It would be easy to condemn His Majesty’s ministers for their 
réle in these proceedings, but could the problems arising out of 
the relationships between European and non-European, Briton 
and Afrikaner, be tackled simultaneously, and justice done to 
both? The imperial government had incurred obligations in 
both cases, and the march of events demonstrated how they 
came more and more to conflict with each other. As Milner 


4 Tbid., 977. 4* Tbid., 951 et seq. 5° 21 July 1909. 
5 Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., Lords, ii, 859-60. 
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had observed soon after his arrival in South Africa in 1897, the 
protection of‘non-Europeans from oppression and wrong con- 
stituted the principal obstacle to the attainment of Anglo-Boer 
conciliation. ‘I should feel quite confident of being able to get 
over the Dutch-English difficulty if it were not so horribly 
complicated by the native question’, he wrote to Asquith.®* If 
the imperial government were to espouse the non-European 
cause, the white colonists of both races would, he believed, 
unite against the home authorities and non-Europeans alike— 
with a marked deterioration in the position of the latter. The 
South African situation, in other words, made divergent claims 
upon our liberalism. To have granted unrestricted political 
freedom to the white races would have entailed binding the 
non-white peoples politically, economically, and socially. To 
have promoted the non-Europeans’ welfare would have alien- 
ated the whites, who believed that their political, economic, and 
social security—in short, their whole civilization—would be 
undermined thereby. Both Liberal and Unionist governments 
came face to face with that inexorable fact which is the deepest 
tragedy of South African history—the incompatibility between 
the principles of granting liberty to the whites, and raising even 
the more worthy and aspiring non-Europeans to a higher level 
of civilization. Significantly, a South African native meeting 
at King William’s Town in April 1885 had passed a number of 
resolutions inviting the imperial government to consider taking 
over and administering as a crown colony all native territories 
beyond Cape Colony, and stating that because of 
‘the fluctuations of native policies to which natives have been 
victims ever since the introduction of responsible government, 
(they) would rejoice if the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope would 
revert to the form of government which previously existed . . .’* 
Never more starkly than in South Africa has there been brought 
to light that dichotomy between the principle of progress 
towards self-government and the principle of trusteeship. Those 
principles could not in practice be pursued simultaneously; a 
decision to advance either would involve sacrifices in the other. 
The crucial question, therefore, resolved itself: Which policy 
could be followed with the least evil consequences? In spite of 


53 Letter, Milner to Asquith, 18.11.97; Milner Papers, i, 177-8. 
* Transmitted by Sir H. Robinson to earl of Derby, secretary of state for 
the colonies, 6.5.85 (Parl. Pap., C. 4588, p. 3.) 
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their oft-contradictory professions, both English political parties 
adopted a similar attitude towards this fundamental problem. 
They emphasized the need to settle the Anglo-Afrikaner quarrel; 
the non-Europeans remained in the background of their minds. 
This is in keeping with the fact that during this period the 
emphasis in imperial affairs lay on the relationships between 
the more advanced, self-governing colonies, the post-1907 
‘Dominions’. The official mind had not yet become fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the question as to whether 
peoples of different colour, race, and creed could dwell together 
in peace, and on terms mutually acceptable to them all, within 
the one state and the one empire. But in South Africa, would 
the adoption of any contrary policy have been likely to meet 
with greater, or even so great a success? To have ridden rough- 
shod over white feeling, to have attempted to govern the 
country in the teeth of white opposition—would not this have 
plunged South Africa still deeper into the vortex of racial tur- 
moil, and brought in its train untold suffering upon all the races, 
not least the non-Europeans? That is, I think, how imperial 
statesmen saw it, and that is why to them that policy offered 
most, however little, hope which sought first to harmonize the 
relations between the white, ruling races. Only upon that 
foundation did it ever to them seem possible for the Europeans 
to institute with confidence a humane policy aimed at raising 
the non-white peoples from a position of inferiority. 
Responsible government has vindicated itself in many 
instances as the constitutional means for making possible the 
transition from empire to commonwealth. But it would be no 
compliment to the strength of the principle to test it only by 
appeals to cases which admit of relatively simple solution. Its 
limitations were well brought out by the South African situation 
—the dangers inherent in its award to dominant minorities for 
the most part inimical to the interests of other races within the 
same state, the difficulties involved in retaining the allegiance 
of white peoples of non-British origin, especially when they 
could look back upon a past of strained relations and physical 
combat. Gladstone had once spoken of the South African 
question as ‘the one great unsolved, perhaps unsolvable, prob- 
lem of our colonial system.’ If the outcome is to be a happy 
5 House of Commons, 25.7.81; Parl. Deb., 3rd Ser., cclxiii, 1857. 
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one, then at least the materials for an amicable settlement will 
have to be present on all sides; and these materials are funda- 
mentally of a moral character—a spirit of compromise, a will 
to co-operation. However much conciliation there has been 
between either the British and French in Canada, or the British 
and Boers in South Africa, it has emerged basically as the work 
of the populations on the spot. Statesmen and administrators 
may have been able to foster and guide that spirit and that will, 
but its creation has been the achievement of the peoples them- 
selves. They have buried their differences, and addressed 
themselves to the tasks of building together a new country. 
Through their common experience they have been brought to 
a true recognition of their dependence upon each other. So will 
it be with all the races, both in South Africa and beyond. As 
Smuts has said: 

‘If Africa is to be civilized at all, if the heavy responsibility for 
African civilization is not to be weakly renounced and abandoned, 
the two (#.e. European and non-European) will have to go together 
in carrying the great burden.’ 

Campbell-Bannerman expressed the same idea very finely in 
the opening years of the century: after the war was over, the 
large-hearted British people would be ready to do all that forms, 
arrangements, and settlements and constitutions could do to 
bring the mixed races together; but 
‘far more than on any forms of government, success and 
security will depend upon the tone and spirit in which those forms 
are introduced and administered .. . It will be our duty... to 
exert all the power we possess in order to imbue our administration 
in South Africa with the generosity, the equity, and the reciprocal 
good feeling which alone can sustain, as they alone have created 
and fortified the world-power of a freedom-loving people.’ 


G. B. Pyran®? 


5§ Rhodes Memorial Lecture, 1929; in Africa and Some World Problems, p. 50. 

5 Speech to Eighty Club, 2.3.01. 

57 Mr. G. B. Pyrah, B.A., Ph.D., is assistant to the registrar at University 
College, Leicester. 





NEW SOURCES OF BRITISH HISTORY: 
THE SERVICE OF A LOCAL RECORD OFFICE! 


If the underground water supplies of the country, after being 
limited for some centuries chiefly to London, were increased 
within a few years by the discovery of abundant springs con- 
veniently situated in nearly every county town, water engineers 
would feel that the millennium had arrived. Historians, likewise 
obliged in the past to draw their raw materials mainly from the 
London reservoirs, have been aware of the existence of count- 
less underground supplies but have been able to tap only an 
odd spring here and there. Now, almost overnight as it were, 
they are provided with a service close to their homes. This 
indeed is the truth. For the two great sources of British history 
are the public records and the local records. While the former 
have been readily accessible for over a century, local archives 
until recent years have lain, largely neglected and unknown, in 
thousands of church chests, mansions (despite the published 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts), and 
lawyers’ offices, as well as in hundreds of town and shire halls. 

Something of their potential wealth had been revealed by the 
Webbs, by the publications of county record societies,? and by 
the calendars and catalogues of county quarter sessions records® 
and borough records printed by a few county and town councils. 
But local government and local history seemed to be their main 
theme. Even the first pre-war handlists of two repositories with 
a vigorous policy of collecting all classes of local archives—the 
County Record Office at Bedford and the National Library of 
Wales at Aberystwyth—while emphasizing how much wealth 
lay awaiting discovery, gave little hint of the wider import 
inherent in these records. In 1939 twenty archive repositories 
had been established by local authorities. The number has 
since been trebled. An incredible quantity of historical records 
is now becoming accessible in them and is yielding new know- 
ledge about many aspects of history other than local affairs. 


The full significance of this revolution has not yet been grasped, 

1] am much indebted to Mr. P. D. Whitting, to Mr. P. E. Jones, Chairman 
of the Society of Archivists, and to my colleague Mr. J. H. Holmes, for helpful 
suggestions. 

* See Handlist of Record Publications (British Record Assn. Pamphlet no. 3, 
1951), and similar handlist (Scotland and Wales, no. 4, 1954). 

* See County Records, by F. G. Emmison and I. E. Gray (Historical Assn. 
Pamphlet S3, 1948). F 
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because the development of county and borough record reposi- 
tories has been so rapid. The time is ripe, then, for describing how 
local record offices are able to help the professional and academic 
historian, the teacher, writer, undergraduate, and general reader. 

They may now expect a welcome by a county archivist, whose 
office is usually at the shire or county hall, in nearly every 
English and Welsh county ; the remaining exceptions are in the 
extreme north and a few minor counties elsewhere. There is a 
city archivist in charge of the corporation records of Bristol, 
Chester, Coventry and Newcastle. The following cities and 
boroughs (and a few others) maintain archive departments in 
their libraries (or museums); the majority contain estate and 
manorial documents for a wide area beyond their own bound- 
aries, and some also have the custody of the corporation 
archives: Birmingham, Carlisle, Derby, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Grimsby, Guildford (Museum), Leeds, Leicester (Museum), 
Liverpool, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Sheffield and 
Southampton. As for London, the archives are to be found 
mainly at the City and Middlesex Guildhalls, the County Hall, 
and the Westminster, Marylebone and Hammersmith borough 
libraries. The records of the ancient City Corporation and 
deposits from parishes, livery companies and other City insti- 
tutions have been listed in a Guide to the Records at Guildhall, 
London, published in 1951. Finally, there are a few joint record 
offices—for the diocese of York and the city; for the diocese of 
Lincoln, the city, and the three parts of Lincolnshire; for 
Northants, the Soke of Peterborough and Northampton; for 
East Suffolk and Ipswich; and for West Suffolk and Bury St. 
Edmunds. Space forbids mention of several other archive 
centres: the keen enquirer will soon hear of them. A number 
of the older county and corporation record offices and library 
archive departments have now reached an advanced stage in 
their organization and offer extensive facilities to students. In 
addition, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham and a few other univer- 
sity libraries house extensive series of local archives. 

The comprehensive character of some local archives arises 
from the composite status of the repository. A few words will 
explain how their almost bewildering accumulations have been 
formed. The largest county repositories incorporate some or all 
of the following :— 
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(1) County record office: ancient quarter sessions records 
(generally from the seventeenth century, earlier for a few 
counties) ; lieutenancy and militia records (chiefly useful for the 
preparations against Napoleon’s threatened invasion) ; records 
of bodies whose functions have been transferred to county 
councils (e.g. poor law unions from 1834, turnpike trusts and 
highway boards); petty sessions records; and ancient civil 
parish records of the overseers of the poor, surveyors of the 
highways, and constables. A brief description of the classes 
found in county quarter sessions records is contained in County 
Records (Historical Association Pamphlet S3, 1948), which draws 
attention to the scope which they offer for research. 

(2) Diocesan record office, approved by the bishop: ancient 
diocesan, archidiaconal, and occasionally capitular records, 
complete or nearly complete sets of the parish tithe awards and 
maps (mostly 1838-50); and some deposited parish registers, 
churchwardens’ accounts, and other parochial archives. 

(3) Probate record office: pre-1858 wills and inventories, 
recently transferred from probate registries, or, in the case of 
London and certain home counties, from Somerset House. 

(4) Manorial depository, approved by the master of the rolls: 
nominally for the reception of manor court rolls but normally 
accepting estate and family archives in their widest sense, 
including deeds, maps, estate and household accounts, family 
correspondence, éfc. 

Perhaps the most representative accumulation of all the 
foregoing groups of archives is in the Essex Record Office, and 
its 300-page Guide (1946-8), published by the county council, 
sets out the contents succinctly, with transcripts and reproduc- 
tions of selected documents. Shorter handlists of similar com- 
posite series of archives have been issued by the county councils 
of Surrey (1931), Bedfordshire (3rd edn., 1938), Lancashire 
(1948), Berkshire and Shropshire (1952), Sussex and Northants 
(1954), and Kent (in the press). These show the material which 
the student may expect to find in most county record offices. 
Lincolnshire mss. are listed in the archivist’s Annual Reports. 
For the other counties the best means of reference is the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (University of 
London), in which have been published since 1923 ‘Accessions 
of Historical MSS.’ to all the English and Welsh archive reposi- 
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tories, indexed by parishes and subjects at the end of each 
volume. Although they relate chiefly to estate, family, manorial, 
diocesan and parochial archives, some county lists give an 
initial account of the quarter sessions records. From 1954 
onwards the National Register of Archives has taken over the 
publication of these lists. 

Some idea of the scope of the records in the larger repositories 
may be gained from the following facts. More than one reposi- 
tory houses over a million documents before 1900. A dozen 
have each between 50,000 and 100,000 deeds, including several 
thousands of medieval date. To the Bedfordshire and Essex 
offices have been transferred (1) nearly all the civil parochial 
records of more than 100 and 300 parishes respectively, each 
series offering a large corpus of material, completely catalogued, 
on the history of the poor, roads and the like; (2) the great 
majority of court rolls for over 200 Bedfordshire and over 600 
Essex manors, from the late thirteenth century; and (3) hun- 
dreds of private estate maps from 1516, and parish tithe maps 
which, with their official series of enclosure award maps, form 
an immensely valuable basis for topographical research. A 
single accession (e.g. the Wentworth Woodhouse archives 
recently deposited at Sheffield Public Library) may contain 
many thousands of documents, some of outstanding national 
importance. 

Every archive centre aims at giving readers facilities similar 
to those afforded by the national repositories. It may be help- 
ful, therefore, to indicate briefly the ‘types’ of visitors to the 
larger local repositories, each of which is coping with one or 
two thousand attendances a year. The students and their 
interests are most diverse. The universities, British and Ameri- 
can, provide a growing number of visitors, from established 
historians down to recently appointed assistant-lecturers, from 
post-graduate students to undergraduates. And a generation 
of university teachers is growing up which has been acquainted 
with original records from its schooldays, in sharp contrast to 
previous generations. Schools send teachers to collect material 
for class work. Teachers’ training colleges increasingly advise 
large numbers of students to collect material for the ‘theses’ 
they are required to submit, thus breeding a generation of 
teachers which will use local records far more than their pre- 
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decessors have done. Young architects, surveyors, town- 
planners, solicitors and others studying for their professional 
qualifications find useful documents to supplement their text- 
books. The desire for illustrative material attracts the univer- 
sity extra-mural and the W.E.A. lecturer. A growing number 
of courses are in fact group research classes studying continu- 
ously at the archives office. 

The categories so far mentioned account for a majority of 
the visitors. The author of general works, ¢.g. a new history of 
English parks, prisons, or post-mills, comes with a different 
approach. In the limited time at his disposal he may only skim 
the cream, much of which is at his finger tips by means of the 
indexes. Nearly all the students already noticed work on some 
aspect of national, social or economic history. There is also 
the visitor to whom the broad highways of general history are 
less alluring than the narrow lanes of local history, which invite 
him to investigate farming practices, manorial customs, markets 
and fairs, or the origin and rise of the crafts and industries, 
schools, dissenting churches, the medical profession, or the 
militia. His interests may be restricted by his parish boundary, 
to the now vanished village green, to the lives of his predecessors 
as rectors of the church he serves or as inhabitants of the 
ancient house in which he lives. His leisure may be devoted to 
writing the biography of a local worthy or his own family 
history. There is the extensive use of the record office by the 
compilers of the greatest of all local histories—the Victoria 
County History—which is now in active progress again, following 
the wartime break, in nine counties. 

The searchrooms of county record offices are usually open 
from 9 till 5 daily (one or two offices are also open one evening 
each week) ; public libraries with archive departments may offer 
even more generous hours. In one important respect the 
county and borough record office is usually able to provide 
assistance which the national repository can rarely give—the 
staff's specialized acquaintance with local topography and family 
history as well as their intimate knowledge of the archives. All 
this may be invaluable to the researcher and save many hours 
of his time. Some of the more advanced offices now have really 


“See A. C. Shrubsole and F. G. Emmison, ‘Historical Research and the 
Training College Student’ (Education for Teaching, Feb. 1956). 
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extensive indexes of subjects, parishes and persons. The Essex 
Record Office indexes give over 1,000 subjects with a total of 
about 25,000 references, hundreds of references for each of the 
400 parishes, and 700,000 individual references to persons. 
Most archivists are willing to make brief searches in response to 
postal enquiries received from a distance, indicating if there is 
sufficient material to justify a visit. 

For every one who has the urge and the technical equipment 
to examine original documents, there are a hundred anxious to 
pursue their interest in history but uncertain how to begin. 
The publications of a record office, readily accessible in libraries, 
partly meet that interest. Some complete guides have been 
mentioned, but more detailed catalogues of certain classes of 
records have also been published. Parish records have been 
listed by the county councils of Shropshire (1903), Somerset 
(1938), Surrey (1928) and Essex (1950), the last two having 
lengthy general introductions. Catalogues of the enclosure, 
tithe, and private estate maps have been printed by the Bed- 
fordshire and Essex authorities. The Catalogue of Maps in the 
Essex Record Office (1947) is a luxurious book containing 1,200 
individual descriptions; for the reader with a general interest in 
maps, the colour and other illustrations and the introduction were 
reprinted in The Art of the Map Maker in Essex (1947). Very full 
printed calendars of the quarter sessions records of eighteen 
counties (see p. 176, n. 3) provide a mass of interesting material. 

As an aid to the reading of local archives, the Essex office 
has also published Examples of English Handwriting, 1150-1750, 
a book of thirty reproductions of documents, with full trans- 
cripts and translations. In no sense a substitute for the ex- 
haustive works on English court hands, it furnishes material 
from local archives which differ in many ways from the records 
of the royal courts. In 1952 the same office again tried to 
meet a need of the general historian as well as the university 
and school teacher with English History from Essex Sources: 
1550-1750 (and 1750-1900). These source books each contain 
300 documents on extracts from material in the Essex office. 
The earlier volume chiefly illustrates national and political 
history, the latter mainly deals with social and economic history. 

At least a dozen custodians regularly hold exhibitions in 
places other than the county town. In this way thousands of 
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people have seen for the first time something of the amazing 
wealth and intense interest of local records. Teachers and other 
readers of History in counties and ancient boroughs which have 
not staged such an exhibition might well make a formal request, 
preferably through the local branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion or some similar body, for a display. An increasing number 
of archivists respond liberally, despite small staffs, to applica- 
tions from local societies and grammar schools for talks illus- 
trated by original documents. Under a pioneer scheme, akin to 
the Derbyshire school museum service though necessarily more 
limited in its scope, the Lancashire Office circulates cases con- 
taining reproductions of local records illustrating various sub- 
jects, and provides a good deal of practical help to teachers’ 
training colleges. 

The Essex Record Office is unique in having a full-time 
history lecturer attached to it. Shortly after the war, a number 
of illustrated talks to the colleges and schools produced such 
enthusiastic reports that the Essex Education Committee 
authorized this interesting experiment. The demand now much 
exceeds the supply. Equipped with one or two dozen documents 
carefully selected on each occasion for their intrinsic or visual 
interest and carefully packed, this ambassador used to go to 
all parts of the county, but now most of the parties visit Ingate- 
stone Hall, a Tudor house serving as a branch of the Essex 
Record Office. He lectures on many aspects of history, and at 
residential courses the records have often proved the best 
‘refresher’. One of the most interesting experiments deals with 
young visitors. Six years ago a private donation endowed an 
annual prize for the best essay based on research in original 
documents in the Essex Record Office. The competition is open 
to sixth form pupils at any public or grammar school in the 
county. The gift was entrusted to the Essex Education Com- 
mittee, who responded by paying pupils’ travelling expenses. 
The results have already embraced some of a high standard, 
and it is now well established that senior pupils can tackle such 
material with advantage, especially for those proceeding to a 
university. Essex is a big county, extending from London to 
Harwich, from near Cambridge to the Thames estuary. With 
the ready co-operation of the libraries of the larger Essex 
boroughs it was therefore decided eight years ago to help 
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serious students living far from Chelmsford by temporarily 
transferring documents to the nearest public library approved 
by the master of the rolls. Each application is considered on 
its merits, and only granted if the material can leave the office 
without risk of damage or prejudice to other students. More 
recently temporary transfers have been made further afield, to 
the university libraries at London, Cambridge and Oxford, 
chiefly for the use of lecturers and advanced researchers. The 
expenses of the archivist who delivers and collects the docu- 
ments (thus conforming to strict rules of custody) are sometimes 
borne by the applicant, who saves hotel bills or season tickets. 

In a short article one can only sketch the ways in which a 
local record office may help the historian. Conditions vary 
widely, even between adjacent counties. Archive staffs range 
from nineteen in the largest office to two or even one in the 
smallest county or city repositories. 

However important the subject of research, the student will 
not expect to be received like the Queen of Sheba. A request 
for a few documents will usually be granted without appoint- 
ment. But the long-term student, whether his interest is 
academical, topographical or biographical, should hesitate 
before making his first enquiry. He would be well advised to 
study in advance any guides or other publications of the office, 
to seek an appointment by letter explaining his subject con- 
cisely. He is urged not to indulge in a lengthy discourse with 
the archivist on his initial visit. After all, archivists are only 
human, liable to be frigid if the researcher is too voluble, 
equally likely to thaw in sympathy if he is considerate. Cus- 
todians are snowed under with work—sorting, classifying, cata- 
loguing, repairing, indexing, editing publications, and many 
more mundane jobs. But many do research in their out-of-office 
hours, and the student may be fortunate to sense that his subject 
is of personal interest to a member of the staff. The archivist 
will soon be a friend to the serious investigator with a little 
imagination: the selfish student will merely find a strict official. 

The reader who wishes to pursue the subject is provided with 
a comprehensive account in Local Records: Their Nature and 


Care’, F. G. Emmison® 

5 Edited by Lilian J. Redstone and Francis W. Steer for the Society of 
Archivists (G. Bell & Son, 1953). 

* Mr. F. G. Emmison, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., is the county archivist, Essex. 





MILITARY HISTORY AS A UNIVERSITY STUDY 


The scholar, asked why he studies his subject, can only 
answer in the words of the famous mountaineer, ‘Because it is 
there.’ The military historian, like his economic, constitutional 
and political colleagues, can give no other answer to the ques- 
tion. For him the problem of how societies organize themselves 
for and conduct war seems at least as central, as urgent, and as 
worthy of the attention of students as the allied problems 
which concern his confréres: as the constitutional problem of 
how men reconcile order and independence; as the economic 
problem of the relationship of the growth of society to its means 
of production; as the intellectual problems raised by mankind’s 
changing views of reality and of the moral order. It is not easy, 
especially for this generation, to escape the conclusion that war, 
or that disposition towards it which Hobbes rightly equated 
with the conflict itself, has always been an activity of society 
at least as persistent and as influential as commerce and pro- 
duction, as law and government, as artistic activity or as 
religious belief; and no apology should be needed for suggesting 
that its study should occupy a central and not an incidental part 
of the historical curriculum of schools and universities. 

Such a demand has, during the past fifty years, been fre- 
quently made. The successive occupants of the chair of the 
history of war at Oxford have most convincingly pressed the 
claims of their subject to a greater degree of academic recogni- 
tion, but with a very small measure of success. Military history 
remains at best a peripheral and highly specialized study, and 
it is not difficult to see why. It is customary—and right—to 
emphasize the liberal and pacific traditions of British historio- 
graphy, laid down as they were in the golden years of nineteenth 
century peace. To the Victorians military affairs were peri- 
pheral. The tiny forces engaged on colonial campaigns were 
simply maintenance men, whose protective or punitory cam- 
paigns kept the vast economic structure in good repair. Mahan 
had yet to point out the element of force on which the apparently 
effortless supremacy of the British Empire rested. Moreover 
the conduct of military affairs remained firmly in the hands of 
a landed aristocracy and gentry whose predominance in the 
state had been firmly settled at the Restoration. The army, like 
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the church, was part of an ‘Establishment’ from which the great 
mass of town-dwellers and business-classes were excluded, and 
on which they were to conduct an unwearied attack. The men 
raised to dominance by the economic expansion of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had a non-military if 
not an anti-military attitude, shaped in part by their religious 
convictions, in part by their commercial aspirations, and perhaps 
most of all by their exclusion, for over a century, from partici- 
pation in state affairs. Statesmen like Cobden and Bright, 
intellectuals like J. R. and T. H. Green, saw war as simply a 
vested interest of the ‘Establishment’. When the ‘Establish- 
ment’ was abolished and sensible men took charge, war would 
quite certainly be no more. Experience in the conduct of affairs 
was to change the minds of many such doctrinaires, but not of 
all—as the resignations from Asquith’s cabinet in August 1914 
were to show. It is a little ironic that, just as the intellectuals 
of the Victorian middle-classes believed war to be the result of 
the wickedness and folly of the landed aristocracy, so in their 
turn the thinkers of the Labour movement considered it to arise 
only from the conflicts of a capitalist society, the abolition of 
which would inaugurate a regime of universal peace. 

It may thus be suggested that it has been the predominance 
of this ‘bourgeois’ tradition in the writing and teaching of 
history that has resulted in an under-estimation of the military 
aspect of the subject, or at least its relegation to the more 
elementary levels. But the military historians themselves 
cannot go free of all blame. If the word ‘military’ evokes 
narrow and technical associations, the fault lies with the type 
of military history which we have been accustomed to read. 
For the word, we must be clear, has three distinct meanings. 
First, in contrast to the term ‘naval’, it can apply simply to 
armed forces by land. Secondly, in contrast to the word ‘civil’, 
it can apply to the armed forces as a whole; and thirdly it can 
apply to the preparation for and conduct of war in all its 
branches: not only the narrowly military, but the political, the 
economic, the psychological, the juristic, the social. But mili- 
tary historians have not always been conscious of this wider 
conception of their task, and their works have tended to fall 
into one of two categories. Either they have limited themselves 
to a detailed and technical study of the armed forces and their 
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campaigns, considered all to often im vacuo with little or no 
consideration of their social or economic background; or they 
have undertaken their study in a purely didactic spirit, in the 
manner seen at its greatest—and its most unreadable—in the 
pre-1914 publications of the French and German general staffs, 
which regarded the military experience of the past as a quarry 
from which material could be drawn, for professional military 
purposes, for the construction of a ‘science of war’. 

Now both of these lines of approach can be fruitful and both 
are very necessary; but neither by itself is enough. The place 
for the latter is not the history school of a university, but the 
military history department of a staff college: it bears to aca- 
demic history much the same relation as ‘Bar Finals’ bear to 
the academic study of jurisprudence and constitutional history. 
As for the former, it is, like all detailed scholarly investigation, 
an essential part of the study of history; but unless it is informed 
and directed by a humane curiosity about wider issues and by 
a sense of its relevance to the nature and development of society 
as a whole, it will appear, to all save a handful of enthusiastic 
antiquarians, as a dessicated and insignificant by-way leading to 
a dead end. Such studies are essential to any branch of historical 
learning. The constitutional historian must study the develop- 
ment of legal practices and administrative institutions in re- 
condite and exhaustive detail; the economic historian has to 
analyse changes in productive techniques, or the growth and 
decline of the smallest commercial concerns, or the detailed 
statistics of trade; but they have also to show the significance 
of their material to their subject as a whole. So with the 
military historian. The investigation of his basic problem, how 
and perhaps why societies organize themselves for and conduct 
war, must, if properly pursued, contribute directly to that 
general understanding of the nature of historical development 
and of the past at which all historians ultimately aim. This is 
the conclusion that emerges most clearly from the work of 
Delbriick and his pupils in Germany, and from the brilliant 
constellation which the late Professor E. M. Earle gathered 
round him at Princeton during the second World War and 
whose light, more than any other, illuminates the path of the 
young military historian today. 

In this light one can clearly see how much more is involved 
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in military history than the study of weapons, of armed forces, 
or of the science of war—or, rather, how very significant such 
studies can be made for the general understanding of a period 
and its problems. It is, indeed, hard to think of any moment in 
the development of Europe, from the early middle ages, when 
military problems were not of urgent and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. The medievalists should be tempted less than any other 
scholars to belittle their importance, for it was precisely by a 
military nexus that medieval society was held together. The 
feudal king was primarily the leader in battle; tenure from him 
of power and land was on a basis, not of rents, but of military 
service; and economic and constitutional questions arose from 
the central problem of producing a force adequately armed and 
ready to take the field. Feudal society, in fact, was an army 
and its supply services permanently in camp. When this social 
organization developed into one more complex, with a freer 
economy, in which the military element played an overtly 
smaller part, this was not due to any decline in the importance 
or incidence of war. Indeed it can be argued that it was brought 
about, to a considerable extent, by the requirements of longer 
and more arduous campaigns and by the development of 
weapons needing full-time training. When the princes of 
Europe learned that greater military efficiency could be obtained 
by extending scutage and building up professional military 
forces on the proceeds, the resulting impetus to the growth of 
a money economy was of vital importance. 

During the era of professional armies which followed, the 
interaction of military and civil affairs was no less constant. 
The professional troops of the sixteenth century—the gens 
d'armes, the tercios, the lanzknechts, the stradiots—made it 
possible for the princes of that age to undertake lengthy and 
distant campaigns with an ease impossible to a quarrelsome 
feudal host. But they were expensive weapons. The new 
artillery ate into the budget; so did the wages of the highly- 
trained infantrymen; and the money had to be found. To find 
it, the princes turned to their bankers; and it was largely their 
demands for military expenditure that led to the development 
of credit machinery and the exploitation of silver mines, and 
thus to the great inflation. Military expenditure bankrupted 
the crown of France in 1557, leaving it at the mercy of civil war. 
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Military expenditure forced Spain to depend on American silver 
and shattered her incipient prosperity. Military expenditure, 
long staved off by Elizabeth, was to set the monarchy of England 
on the road to bankruptcy and ruin. If the period 1558-1648 
is one of chaos and civil war in Europe, it is largely because the 
strong monarchies of the early sixteenth century had wasted so 
much of their substance on riotous military living. 

For by the end of the century the great bankers had collapsed; 
and more and more were the princes forced to turn back to 
their own subjects to find money for their wars. But to deal 
with the constant wars and rumours of wars engendered by the 
ideological conflicts of Europe, the old fiscal system, by which 
the prince lived of his own and found subsidies from his Estates 
only in emergencies, proved totally inadequate. The ‘eating 
canker of want’ forced the prince either to submit to the control 
of his Estates or to find a way round them. Thus the perennial 
problem of ‘defence’ versus ‘economy’ became one of royal 
authority and prerogative against fiscal and hence political 
control by the representative assembly. On the mainland of 
Europe the problem of defence was urgent, and authority won. 
In Brandenburg, for example, the Great Elector was able to 
by-pass his Estates, thanks to his control over the excise and 
to a loophole in the imperial constitution which enabled him to 
raise money on his own authority for purposes of defence. This 
was exactly what the Stuarts attempted to do in England by 
means of Ship Money. But for the English the problem of 
defence was not urgent. They had no land frontier with a 
hostile power, and so no need of a standing army; and in conse- 
quence they were able to reduce the powers of the crown to an 
extent which on the Continent would have invited domestic 
chaos and foreign invasion. Military considerations go far to 
explain why the Bourbons and the Hohenzollerns succeeded in 
establishing absolute monarchies, and the Stuarts failed. 

The absence of a land frontier thus enabled the British to 
remain politically free. It also enabled them to grow economi- 
cally rich. In the triangular struggle with France and the 
United Provinces at the end of the seventeenth century she 
enjoyed the immense advantage of having to spend no money 
on land defence, in an age when Vauban and Coehorn had made 
it prodigiously expensive; and in the eighteenth century the 
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French were to suffer fatally from the constant distraction of 
their attention and their resources to the struggle for Europe 
from the struggle for the world. The British, alone among 
nations, had found how to make war pay. Before the advent 
of the modern warship, naval expenditure was the only form of 
military expenditure which was not utterly wasteful and des- 
tructive. The same skills built and manipulated a merchantman 
and a man-of-war, and naval supremacy and trade supremacy 
went hand in hand. Thus eighteenth century England, even in 
wartime, lost nothing in liberty and gained hugely in wealth; 
while as for the French, their very victories overstrained the 
national economy and opened the way to revolution. 

Thus even in the pre-revolutionary age military considera- 
tions were powerful, if not decisive, in shaping the nature of 
European society as well as the course of events; and in the era 
of mass-warfare which opened in 1792 it becomes virtually 
impossible to consider them in isolation. Under the impact of 
revolutionary thought and industrial development the ‘limited 
warfare’ of the eighteenth century expanded until, in our own 
time, it directly affected every member and every activity of 
society. In the age of von Moltke and U. S. Grant the decision 
on the battlefield became a test, not so much of professional 
skill as of rival industrial capacity, rival railway systems, rival 
conscription and mobilization schemes. The distinction between 
military and political policy became hopelessly blurred, where 
it did not, as in Imperial Germany, dissolve altogether; and the 
advent of democracy in the field of political organization created 
a host of new military problems. Who was to control the course 
and conduct of a war, the civilian leaders or the soldiers? What 
should be the object of strategy, civilian morale or the armies 
in the field? How far was the new ‘Nation in Arms’ to accept 
the leadership of the traditional, usually aristocratic military 
caste? To what extent was external and internal policy to be 
guided by long-term problems of defence? Above all, how was 
the money to be found, and how was its expenditure to be 
controlled? From these problems Britain was no longer to 
remain exempt; and it has been the requirements of military 
expenditure during the past sixty years, more than any other 
single factor, which have effected a social revolution as far- 
reaching, if not as violent, as any the world has ever seen. 
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It is thus a truism to say that the conduct of modern war has 
for long been a matter extending far beyond the scope of the 
professional military services. Equally, its study demands far 
more than the limited resources and technique of the old-style 
military historian. This was clearly seen and provided for in 
the planning of the official History of the Second World War, and 
it is here, surely, that the universities can make their distinctive 
contribution to the study of war. Instead of acting simply as 
the extra-mural departments of staff-colleges, they can provide 
facilities for the examination of problems which are as much the 
concern of economists, scientists, sociologists and lawyers as 
they are of strategists or historians. The University of London 
has recently pointed the way by introducing a course in ‘War 
Studies’ which involves the study of war not only through the 
eyes of the historian, but through those of the lawyer and the 
economist as well, in the belief that such a course will not only 
provide the intending professional soldier with a better back- 
ground than would a narrow study of professional military 
history, but that it should prove of value and interest to any 
student of history and political affairs. Only in this manner 
can so vast and complex a subject be treated. 

But even for the pure historian, if he is prepared to turn his 
attention to the broader aspects of military affairs, a large and 
fascinating range of problems lies open, explored only by a few 
pioneers whose findings should be promising enough to start an 
academic gold-rush. How much work, for example, has been 
done on the archives of the war ministries of the European 
powers for the period 1871-1914, in comparison with the ple- 
thora of diplomatic studies? In the field of British history the 
work of A. J. Marder on English naval policy covers only a small, 
though a vital section of the whole field of British defence 
policy and military reform, which lies almost untouched from 
1815 up till the First World War. For the Napoleonic Wars, 
what have we, for example, on war finance? Or on the tech- 
niques of convoy and blockade? Or on economic problems and 
policy, apart from the work of those two great neutral histor- 
ians, Hecksher and Mahan? What have we, even, on the politi- 
cal direction of the war? There are the excellent works of 
Professor Holland Rose, but they have too long stood alone— 
and they do not deal with the war’s latter phases. For the wars 
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of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Professor Pares 
and Sir George Clark have brilliantly illuminated the interaction 
of economics and strategy; but the very excellence of their 
work shows how much more there is to be done. In the same 
way Mr. John Ehrman’s book on the navy under William III 
has shown how fruitful can be the study of the services them- 
selves if it is approached, not with the pietas of the regimental 
historian, but with a dispassionate desire to analyse their 
structure and their relationship to civil and political society. 
A study of the politics of the navy between 1714 and 1832 
awaits the pen of one of Sir Lewis Namier’s more adventurous 
pupils, 

The military historian, therefore, cannot plead lack of 
material and opportunity, and he has little need to justify the 
importance of his subject in the general field of historical 
studies. Surely he can with reason suggest that it might occupy 
a more substantial place in the university curriculum than it 
holds today? 

MICHAEL Howarp! 


_ *Mr. Michael Howard, M.A., is lecturer in modern history at King’s College 
m the University of London. 
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Man on his Past. By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1955. xvii+238 pp. 22s. 6d. 

Debaies with Historians. By P. Gryt. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. (London: 
Batsford). 1955. viii+241 pp. 21s. 


After generations of scholarly labour a body of historical knowledge is 
taking shape, which if it would be misleading to call it scientific, is sufficiently 
reasonable, ordered and well-grounded, to make some claim to assent on the 
free intelligence. Not unnaturally this has been noticed; there is enough 
scholarly history to impinge, however dimly, on the awareness even of the 
politician. Interpretations of history such as the whig or marxist ideologies, 
have been sufficiently undermined to create dismay in the minds of their more 
resolute supporters and consequently to provoke suspicion and criticism of 
the academic historian. Some of these attacks are simply scurrilous, others 
are fair enough. It is reasonable to expect the historian, who, whether he 
intends to or not, is disturbing old established prejudices and affecting men’s 
social and political attitudes, to justify his results and defend his methods. 
Even without the stimulus of extra-mural criticism, some scholars have been 
sufficiently interested in their study in the broad sense to reflect on its history 
and to try and describe what they are doing in a significant and general way. 
From all these considerations Man on his Past and Debates with Historians 
are quite first rate. 

Professor Butterfield has written a good deal already ‘in the margin’ of 
history but seldom to quite such good effect. His new book was largely given as 
the first set of Wiles lectures in the university of Belfast: this is a foundation 
under whose terms a critical audience is provided as well as a lecturer, since 
other scholars with related interests are invited to Belfast for the occasion. 
The quality of the book is a testimonial to the soundness of the idea and the 
choice of the first lecturer. Man on his Past is rightly a discursive book 
touching on the German contribution to the growth of scholarly history; 
Ranke’s method; the perennial problems of moral judgement in historical 
writing; it concludes with two fascinating methodological studies of the 
origins of the Seven Years War and the question of premeditation behind the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The book is discursive then, but it is not diffuse. 
Professor Butterfield has read widely amongst the unpublished Acton papers, 
and Acton and his interests serve as the thread which draws the book together. 
It is full of wisdom: ‘One of the advantages of the historical study of anything 
(and the very point of the empirical method) lies in the fact that it brings out 
paradoxes and surprises—things which would never be suspected or imagined 
by the arm-chair theorist, attempting to work out by inference what is likely 
to have happened, what in fact he thinks must have happened.’ This is surely 
to put in a nutshell the obvious criterion for distinguishing between good and 
bad historiography. Sometimes Professor Butterfield opens up a new line on 
old problems and the reader wants to go on pondering the problem long after he 
has read what Professor Butterfield has to say. He is, for instance, especially 
interesting on the Géttingen school of history and he has disinterred its most 
distinguished representative, Schlézer. One wonders, however, if the Germans 
deserve all the credit Lord Acton, for example, gave them for the founding of 
serious history. Certainly they were the first to write what might be called 
‘noisy’ history, but that is not quite the same thing. Professor Butterfield 
cites Schlézer's edition of the chronicle of Nestor as an early example of truly 
scholarly history; he rightly points out how Schlézer asked the right questions 
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and the bearing this had on the quality of his edition (which however no one 
now uses). These questions do not seem very revolutionary; most of them 
could be found asked explicitly or implicitly in the footnotes to Gibbon. 
Could not seventeenth-century France or England show scholarly history far 
more impressive than anything comparable in Germany until the time of 
Ranke and the Monumenta Germaniae Historica? 

Man on his Past is then very good; it is a splendid thing that it should not 
come alone. In Debates with Historians, Professor Geyl has published a 
number of papers on historians and the history of historiography written 
during the last few years, which together make perhaps the most distinguished 
collection of its kind which has so far appeared. Its nucleus is four essays on 
Toynbee, who might follow the example of the Jesuit scholar whose essay 
occasioned the massive rejoinder of the De Re Diplomatica, and point to these 
four essays as the justification of his Study of History. He might, but it is not 
likely that he will; in spite of which it is possible that these essays will be read 
long after the Study is otherwise forgotten. Debates with Historians also con- 
tains some studies of an altogether exceptional quality of the seminal figures 
in the development of ideological historiography—Carlyle, Macaulay and 
Michelet. It is rare to find great men so finely appreciated—and so finally 
rejected. 

It would, no doubt, be possible to put ideological labels on these writers, 
but it would be misleading because both of them are conspicuous for a certain 
temper of mind, not for the propagation of a line of any kind. They offer an 
example but they prescribe nothing. They rather suggest that what matters 
in a historian is the quality of opinion, his manner of holding his opinions; a 
variety of attitude and the establishing of only a very few things as funda- 
mental. In this they show themselves as civilized men and reflect lustre on 
their profession. Eric JOHN 


Science in History. By J. D. BERNAL. London: Watts, 1954. xxiv-+967 pp. 
(illus., maps). 42s. 


Communists are moved by a sense of social responsibility, which may yet 
save many of them from hell. To it we have owed several excellent works of 
scientific popularization in the past thirty years, and now Professor Bernal’s 
book, which is nothing less than a history of civilization from the point of view 
of science and technique, including a separate section on the social sciences. 
It also is excellently done. The style is easy and attractive; the amount of 
reading underlying the treatment of so vast a subject is astonishing; and the 
errors which inevitably do appear—as when Nestorius the heresiarch becomes 
‘Nestor’ or Zosimus of Panopolis ‘Zosymus’ (and in the index, ‘Zozymus’) are, 
at least in the ancient history, where alone the present reviewer would be 
likely to detect them, neither numerous nor important; though St. Paul, it 
may be remarked, did not see through a glass; the mirror by means of which he 
saw darkly would be of metal. 

Inevitably as we approach modern times, the non-communist reader will 
find more and more statements, on politics rather than on science, that smell 
of the Party propaganda line, such as that ‘the U.S. government tried hard to 
turn’ the Indo-China struggle ‘into another World War’. Even here, however, 
if he perseveres, he will find much of interest. It may be suggested that, 
throughout, he should distinguish the fatuities and tergiversations of that 
‘line’ from the underlying philosophy of dialectical materialism, which is a 
powerful intellectual instrument, of great interest both to the scientist and 


the historian. The word ‘dialectical’, it is true, is a rather odd survival from 
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Marx’s Hegelian past; and the materialism comes in (e.g., half-way through 
Lenin's Materialism and Empiriocriticism) simply as the dogma, introduced 
without argument, that matter is ‘prior’ to spirit. But the ‘dialectical’ prin. 
ciple of the ‘unity of opposites’ is a principle of great importance. A union of 
opposites enters into all experience, in the interaction of agent or observing 
subject and observed object; and when, as in science or history, we are con- 
cerned to work objectively, abstracting the object from our subjective pre- 
judices, dialectical materialism is superior, because more flexible, to the crude 
or mechanistic kind, on which Marxists pour scorn. The principle was much 
in evidence, for instance, in the arguments on the Lysenko controversy, on 
which, as on other aspects of Soviet science, Professor Bernal has much to say 
that is of great interest. But it is perhaps fortunate for him that, amid his 
political diatribes, he is not called upon to discuss the fate of the numerous 
veteran and distinguished Communists who have been put to death by Com- 
munist governments as traitors and saboteurs. Js Communist practice really 
so scientific? A. R. Burn 


Introduction to the Economic History of China. By E. Stuart KirBy. London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 1954. 202 pp. 18s. 


This valuable book is intended ‘to demonstrate the inherent interest and 
importance of the subject, and to provide an introductory explanation of the 
state of work in this field, the nature of the problems arising, and the main 
requirements outstanding.’ Professor Kirby is concerned to prove that the 
richest storehouse in this field is Japan, and he has relied heavily on Japanese 
specialist literature with which he is obviously well acquainted. He explains 
how the early promise of Chinese historical studies after the revolution of 1911, 
was either stultified or side-tracked into Marxist channels during the period 
1930-1950, with disastrous results today. He also explains how Japanese 
historians, although much influenced by Marxism and often using its jargon, 
avoided (for the most part) swallowing its assumptions hook, line and sinker; 
and how they continued to study Chinese history with a relatively free hand 
and open mind even during the period of ‘thought-control’ enforced by the 
militarists after 1931. 

He has an interesting discussion on the various theories of the periodization 
oft Chinese history, and rightly warns us against the uncritical application of 
European terms such as ‘medieval’ and ‘feudal’ to Chinese conditions. He 
surveys the vicissitudes of China’s economic development and he outlines the 
various theories advanced to explain the rise, progress and fall of the different 
dynasties and the recurring cycles of prosperity and decay. Much of his 
work will be new to Western scholars, even to the Orientalists among them, 
but certain criticisms may be made. His preference for the work of Japanese 
historians as compared with that of their Chinese colleagues is not always 
justified. For instance, Y. Takekoshi’s superficial and journalistic work on 
the Wako (p. 172) is far inferior to the more scholarly studies of M. H. Ch’en 
and K. M. Li, which are not mentioned in the bibliography. Too much 
emphasis is placed on agrarian problems, no indication being given that the 
Chinese are (in some respects at least) a nation of shopkeepers. Too much 
reliance is placed on the theories of Wittfogel, although these have admittedly 
found wide acceptance in the Far East. The proof-reading of the bibliography 
was evidently hurried. No Chinese titles are given for chapters 13 and 15-17 
(pp. 196-7) and F. J. Teggart’s Rome and China (Berkeley, 1939) inexplicably 
appears in German guise (p. 85). 

C. R. Boxer 
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A History of India. By J. C. Powstt-Price. Edinburgh: Nelson. 1955. 
xv +679 pp. (illus., maps). 42s. 


A History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the Fall of the Vijayanagar. 
By K, A. NirakanTa Sastri. London: Oxford University Press. 1955. 
xii+486 pp. (illus., maps). Rs, 12. 


The Foundations of Local Self-government in India, Pakistan and Burma. By 
H. Tinker. London: Athlone Press. 1954. xxiv+376 pp. (maps). 35s. 


These books form together a good sample of the work now being done in 
Indian history. In the first volume we have the work of the scholar-adminis- 
trator, seeking to view Indian development as a whole, in the second the work 
of an eminent Indian historian summarizing and synthesizing the great volume 
of detailed research on South India produced in the last fifty years, and in the 
third a detailed study of an aspect of Indian development by a young academic 
scholar. All are good of their kind, but of the three I should judge Professor 
Sastri’s work to be the most notable. For it marks an achievement in a field 
in which Indian scholars have hitherto been less prominent. If we except a 
few works such as Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s great series on the Mughul Empire, 
Mr. Sardesai’s Main Currents of Maratha History and the pioneer work of the 
late Justice Ranade, it may be said that Indian scholars in general have 
hitherto excelled in the detailed study rather than the general survey. A 
critical regard for objective truth and a reverence for fact as fact will be found 
among them in high degree. But reflection on the flow of events, with con- 
sequent illumination and fresh interpretation has not been so common. Pro- 
fessor Sastri’s book has set a standard in this respect which it may be hoped 
will be widely followed. 

Mr. Powell-Price’s book is clearly written, admirably presented and studded 
with beautiful illustrations. It is also well provided with that essential of 
Indian historical study, maps. The book is notable for its emphasis on art and 
culture throughout. Mr. Powell-Price is aware that the essential features of 
Indian development are cultural rather than political, and is not led away 
into intricate discussions of the rivalries of dynasties. Nor does he treat India 
as though all thought ended with the advent of the Muslims and all art and 
literature with that of the British. It is only in a cultural setting that the 
history of India can be properly understood. It is not easy for anyone to find 
themselves equally attracted to the Hindu, the Muslim and the British periods. 
The late Vincent Smith for example, was clearly prejudiced against Muslims 
and was more at home in the Hindu period. Mr. Powell-Price redresses the 
balance. His chapters on the Muslim period in general and particularly on the 
great Mughul rulers, show insight and understanding and succeed in bringing 
the figures and scenes alive. By contrast, in the Hindu period, apart from a 
few episodes such as the Harappa civilization, the Greek incursions, Asoka 
and the Guptas he exercises a rather stern economy of fact. The history of 
India down to nearly 1200 is covered in about one sixth of the work. It is 
true that much in ancient Indian history remains obscure and the subject of 
comjecture. ‘Copper-plate empires’, whose existence is only attested by a few 
ffagmentary inscriptions are the game of the specialist rather than the general 
reader. But one cannot help feeling that there has been a somewhat rigid 
adherence to the certain to the exclusion of the almost certain and a rather 
extensive relegation of the very probable and probable to the outcast status 
of the only possible. Particularly does this seem to be the case in relation to 
South India, which is only given four of the first hundred pages of narrative. 
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In the British period the problem is different, one of selection from too copious 
material. Here our author is judicious and restrained, endeavouring to cover 
all fields in a limited space. We need only regret that he was not able to carry 
down the story to the moment of independence. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri restores the balance in the treatment of the 
south. Professor Sastri is the leading historian of South India and apart from 
the aged Sir Jadunath Sarkar, perhaps of all India. This book is a considered 
attempt to summarize the new knowledge which has been gained about South 
India in the last fifty years, and to which Professor Sastri himself has been one 
of the most important contributors. This book seems to me to be an important 
achievement, not only for its subject but also for its method of presentation, 
its breadth of view, its catholic outlook and its serene scholarship. As medieval 
and modern history have too often run to a recital of the rise and fall of dyn- 
asties and a rehearsing of battles to the neglect of the cultural, ancient history 
has too often been purely cultural with a few dynastic copper plates thrown 
in. As the first had no soul, the second type had no body. The remedy first 
sought was more copper plates and more kings, which were apt to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Professor Sastri has struck an admirable balance 
between the two trends, and has succeeded in relating, to a considerable 
degree, cultural movements with the world of affairs. He opens with an 
admirably balanced survey of the sources, and thereafter holds the cultural 
and political weights in balance. He is helped by a clear and terse style which 
is much better fitted to expound the intricacies of dynastic permutations than 
one more vivid or rhetorical. I must confess that even he has not made per- 
fectly clear to me all the ebb and flow of the political tides between ‘the three 
empires’, ‘the two empires’ and ‘the four kingdoms’, but one obtains, I believe, 
a picture of the main South Indian dynasties, of their relations to each other 
and to cultural development and of the reasons for the political dissolving 
views by which one régime melts into another. Specially valuable are the last 
four chapters, occupying more than a third of the book, which deal with social 
and economic conditions, literature, religion and philosophy, art and archi- 
tecture. Professor Sastri discusses these themes with authority and also with 
lucidity. It is in these fields that the real development of South India is to be 
found. It might even be argued that these chapters ought to come first rather 
than last. We have got beyond the time when South India was dismissed 
because it had no political history ; we have discovered the political and realised 
the importance of the cultural aspects. It now remains to marry the two into 
a harmonious union. If one may be allowed a regret in dealing with such an 
impressive work of scholarship, it is that the author did not consider that 
greater India came within his purview and deal with it in a separate chapter. 
There are a number of tantalizing references but no full treatment. For the 
next edition it may be noted that the table of the Aravidu dynasty on p. 300 
needs correction so that Venkata III does not appear as the grandson of 
Sriranga I. 

Dr. Tinker’s study of the development of local self-government in undivided 
India is fortified by a lively foreword by Lord Hailey. This book is a good 
example of the patient and detailed work now being done by the younger 
school of Indian historians on the development of modern India. High praise 
is due to the author for his mastery of blue books, reports and statistics and 
lucid presentation of the main trend of development. The wood is not forgotten 
in the survey of the trees and his concluding chapter is of great interest. 

Much criticism of Indian local self-government has sprung from the fact 
that the critics have been unacquainted with the conditions of local govern- 
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ment elsewhere and applied the standards of national administration to local 
affairs. When judgment is attempted on truly comparative terms it is seen 
that the defects are of the same type as those known elsewhere—corruption, 
jobbery, inefficiency and lack of public spirit—and differ in degree and local 
characteristics rather than in any fundamental feature. Seen through the 
sobering lenses of general experience it appears as a fairly normal growth with 
due allowance for the effects of transplantation to an alien soil. While we may 
still speculate as to whether a French type of local government, with its 
centrally controlled leadership, would not have been more suitable to Indian 
conditions and produced quicker results, we can recognize that the Ripon 
institutions played an important and perhaps even decisive part in the 
development of Indian national consciousness. The ‘muddlers and meddlers’ 
of the district boards and municipal committees developed an atmosphere of 
independence and self-help which provided some of the oxygen needed by the 
planners and leaders of the new India. PERCIVAL SPEAR 


La Ville; Iéve ptie, Institutions administratives et judiciaives (Recueils de la 
Société Jean Bodin, t. vi). Brussels: Librairie Encyclopédique. 1954. 


655 pp. n.p. 


This voluminous book is only the first of three volumes which are the out- 
come of a study theme of the Jean Bodin Society on the comparative history 
of urban institutions in its various aspects. The present volume, which deals 
with urban government, ¢.e. the political, administrative and judicial institu- 
tions, is to be followed up by the economic and social institutions and, finally, 
by a study on the private law in the towns. 

The book aims at covering a very wide field indeed, chronologically as well 
as geographically. In twenty chapters, written by as many scholars, the 
institutions of the towns of eighteen countries and civilizations have been 
discussed—as far apart as the ancient civilizations of India, Egypt, Japan and 
China on the one hand and the development of the American towns in the 
nineteenth century on the other hand. Although it would, clearly, be impos- 
sible to include all countries, even all civilized countries, it seems, nevertheless, 
surprising that the Eastern European states, Scandinavia and England have 
all been omitted. 

Professor Gilissen explains in an introductory chapter that it was the 
intention of the Society to base the various chapters on certain fixed questions, 
such as the relations between the towns and the sovereign authorities, the 
organization and competence of the town administrations, etc. In accordance 
with this plan the authors discussed all civilizations, as far as it was possible, 
im a similar manner, without distinguishing civilizations which had only 
embryonic urban settlements, such as China, from others which had—pre- 
sumably—developed urban administrations but where no written records are 
preserved, e.g. India; and, finally, from civilizations as well known as the 
Greek and Roman era and the Western European countries during the later 
middle ages. The great difference in the amount and character of the records 
made a truly comparative study of the subject well-nigh impossible and the 
conclusions which Professor Gilissen was able to draw could only be very 
cursory and general. The book, therefore, represents not so much a comparative 
study as a compilation of essays on urban institutions in certain societies. As 
such, however, it provides an excellent bird’s-eye view of the urban develop- 
ments over a very wide area. The brief summary which has been added to 
each chapter, in English if the article is written in French, and vice versa, is 
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a useful addition for the more cursory reader. These points successfully 
counterbalance the flaws which are difficult to avoid in such a big scheme. 
For instance, it might be questioned whether a more limited field of study— 
the West European countries only—or a more chronological approach, e.g. 
that adopted by the editors of the Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 
would not have been advantageous. This would have made it possible to take 
into account at the same time the prevailing state of civilization, the features 
common to the period and the differences due to political or national exigencies 
—as for instance in the case of West European town development in the later 
Middle Ages, when, apart from the causes of development valid throughout 
Western Europe, the Italian city states provide a contrasting picture to the 
English towns, while the German and French towns had some of the features 
of both—this again to be explained by political developments. 

A more extensive bibliography, arranged by chapters and on the same 
principles throughout would have been welcome; also, it is to be hoped that 
the third volume of the work will provide for a subject index covering this 
part as well. DOROTHEA OSCHINSKY 


Representative Government in Greek and Roman History. By J. A. O. LARSEN. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: California Press (Cambridge University Press). 
1955. viii+249 pp. 30s. 


Representative government has generally been regarded as an invention of 
the middle ages. This impression is mainly due to the fact that the political 
philosophers of antiquity do not discuss representative institutions, and this 
again is because they were interested in the city only, and not in the leagues, 
where these institutions found their chief development. 

Professor Larsen is able to show that even in the Athenian democracy some 
place was found for the representative principle, in the council, which was 
chosen (by lot) from the constituent demes of Attica according to their 
population. The council, it is true, important though its functions were, had 
no power in the great days of Athens. But the author points out that in the 
ancient Cleisthenic democracy it possessed independent authority, and he 
argues that in other early democracies too the first move may have been the 
creation of a representative popular council which was later effaced by the 
growth of the assembly’s powers. 

It was however in leagues that representative institutions played an im- 
portant part. They existed in a somewhat rudimentary form in the Pelopon- 
nesian and Athenian confederacies. They appear fully developed in the 
Boeotian League of the late fifth and early fourth centuries. In the latter part 
of the fourth century they suffered an eclipse, and in most of the leagues 
founded in that period the sovereign power belonged to a primary assembly, 
though they possessed representative councils. Some leagues, including the 
Aetolian, retained this form of government to the end of their history. But 
the Achaean League, Professor Larsen argues, transformed its constitution at 
the end of the third century, entrusting sovereign power to its council, and 
reserving only certain crucial decisions to specially summoned primary 
assemblies. This is a highly controversial question, too intricate to be argued 
here, but the reviewer must confess that he is not convinced that the Achaeans 
deliberately deprived the assembly of its powers. The evidence suggests rather 
that since the regular meetings of the assembly were badly attended, it was 
enacted that for important issues a special meeting must be summoned with 
due notice of the question to be decided; and that the result was that in 
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practice only the council attended at regular meetings. Be that as it may, 
other Hellenistic leagues developed fully representative institutions. The 
Lycians had a federal council and assembly which both consisted of delegates. 
The Thessalians and the four Macedonian republics appear to have been 
governed by representative councils. 

Professor Larsen carries on his study to the ‘provincial assemblies’ of the 
Roman empire. In the Greek East these were a development of, and in some 
cases lineally descended from, the Hellenistic leagues. In the Latin-speaking 
provinces they seem to have been deliberately introduced in the more back- 
ward areas, and to have developed spontaneously later in the more civilized 
parts. They were certainly in the main representative bodies, consisting of 
delegates from the provincial communities; but in the west they also included 
ex-presidents, who sat for life. Their main function, it is true, was to conduct 
the cult of Rome and the emperor, and thus to foster imperial loyalty, but 
they could and did act on behalf of the province, prosecuting governors and 
presenting petitions. Finally Professor Larsen discusses the provincial assem- 
blies of the later Roman empire. These were less representative than those of 
the earlier empire, in that they included—and were probably dominated by— 
the members of the imperial aristocracy resident in the province. But they 
also included decurions representing the cities, and the author perhaps under- 
estimates their activity and success in bringing provincial complaints to the 
notice of the government. 

This book, which is the fruit of many years’ study, will long remain authori- 
tative. The main text, which takes the form of eight lectures, is so written as 
to be understandable by the layman. The copious notes, and an appendix 
summarizing all the available evidence on the vexed question of the Achaean 
League, will satisfy the needs of specialists in ancient history. 

A.’H. M. Jongs 


The Decline of Rome and the Rise of Medieval Europe. By SoLtomon Katz. 
Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell University Press. (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
1955. xii+164 pp. 10s. 


This narrative essay was written as a text-book for American university 
students: it serves as one week’s reading in their year’s course on the history 
of European civilization. For this purpose it is as good as could reasonably be 
demanded, and better than might have been expected. But it may be doubted 
whether it merits publication for a wider public. 

The book is by no means free of factual errors. Most are of minor import- 
ance, but it is rather disturbing to find St. Benedict and his order put in the 
fifth century in the chronological summary, and the monophysite heresy dated 
c. 540 (no mention being made of the Council of Chalcedon). There are more 
deep-seated misconceptions. The author speaks of the barbarization of the 
army and the civil service by the influx of Germans; could he name a single 
German who held a post in the civil service? He depicts the curiales (‘the 
urban middle class’), who were in fact landowners, as merchants and manu- 
facturers, and attributes the decay of the class to the decline of trade. 

But the main weakness of the book lies not in its errors, but in its 
extreme vagueness. It is a jumble of various, often incompatible, views: the 
author has not made up his mind between them, and sometimes leaves the 
contradictions unresolved, sometimes attempts a feeble compromise. Thus on 
one page the later Roman Empire is called ‘a hereditary despotism’, and on 
another the uncertainty of the succession is a cause of instability. We hear 
much of the depreciation of the coinage, and yet are told that the emperors 
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‘issued a sound gold and silver currency’. Here the author has, as often, 
created unnecessary confusion by failing to distinguish different periods. 
There was, as he is aware, a great inflation in the third century: he does not 
seem to realize that from the time of Constantine the empire enjoyed a sound 
and abundant gold coinage. It is untrue that ‘barter tended to supersede 
money as a means of exchange’ but that ‘money continued to circulate’ in 
some channels of trade. Money remained the medium of exchange in private 
transactions throughout the period. The government collected the bulk of its 
revenue in kind in the inflationary period and for some time after, but it too 
had reverted to a money economy in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

More hard facts and fewer vague generalizations would have improved this 
book. It would have been more useful to inform the reader that the great 
German army commanders of the fourth and fifth centuries drew salaries from 
the treasury, and that their armies were paid and fed by the state, than to 
assert that they ‘resembled feudal lords of the Middle Ages’. 

A. H. M. Jongs 


The Problem of the Picts: Studies in History and Archaeology. Edited by F. T. 
WarnwriGut. Edinburgh: Nelson. 1955. xi+187 pp. (illus., maps). 21s. 

The Painted Men. By T. C. Letusripce. London: Melrose. 1954. 208 pp. 
(illus., maps). 16s. 


The almost simultaneous publication of two books on the Picts, both 
written by scholars of repute, holding positions of some academic distinction 
in a wide range of relevant fields of learning, is something of an event in Dark 
Age studies. Yet such is the curious state of these studies that, while the 
previous contributions of Mr. Lethbridge to the elucidation of Pictish problems 
receive no mention at any point in The Problem of the Picts (not even in the 
bibliography), the work of every single one of the learned contributors to 
Mr. Wainwright’s volume is ignored with equal impartiality by the author of 
The Painied Men, This mutual boycott provides amusing commentary on 
Mr. Wainwright’s claim that ‘Students of the Picts seldom find themselves in 
agreement’, and adds point to his evident surprise that the five collaborators 
to his own volume have not utilized their space entirely in the demolition of 
one another’s arguments. ‘This’, as he sagely observes, ‘is a new thing among 
students of the Picts.’ 

It might perhaps be uncharitable to wonder how much this unwonted 
harmony owes to the deliberate avoidance in The Problem of the Picts of the 
most controversial aspects of the Pictish problem: the related questions of 
identity and of origin. Nor will the reader find here any attempt ‘to revise 
the work of Skene or to write a coherent history of the Picts.’ Their conversion 
to Christianity and subsequent ecclesiastical organization are likewise left out 
of count. What Mr. Wainwright and his team have done is to provide up-to- 
date and scholarly studies of the archaeology of the regions occupied by the 
historic Picts between the fourth and the ninth centuries a.D., and in particular 
of their fortifications, houses and graves; their art; and their language. Of 
these studies, those on Pictish art by Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson, and on the 
Pictish language by Professor Kenneth Jackson, are likely to prove especially 
informative and convincing to the less expert reader, not least because it is 
perhaps mainly in the realms of language and art that it is possible to isolate 
and examine elements of the Pictish culture that are unquestionably their own. 

In The Painted Men, Mr. Lethbridge has approached the Picts with far less 
restraint and far fewer inhibitions. To him the historic Picts sprang without 
question from the men of the brochs and wheelhouses, whose date, culture and 
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associations his own explorations and excavations in the western isles have 
done much to elucidate. He believes that they came originally from the 
Pictones of Poitou, Caesar’s allies in the war against the Veneti, and that the 
destruction by Caesar of the latter’s maritime control of the western Channel 
opened the way for the Pictish invasion of western Scotland and so for their 
eventual occupation of the more easterly regions which were their homes from 
the fourth century. However that may be, Mr. Lethbridge hangs upon this 
Pictish peg a full-scale account of the relation of Rome to the native peoples 
of Britain over the whole period of the occupation, and this leads him to discuss 
many topics only remotely relevant to the problem of the Picts. It is a pity 
that in doing so he should fall on occasion into errors of fact, and still more 
unfortunate that he should seek to discount such errors by a spirited broadside 
against the value commonly set by historians and archaeologists on a high 
standard of accuracy in matters of dating (pp. 79-80). But however much 
Mr. Lethbridge may weaken the force of his own arguments by such ill-judged 
sallies it is impossible to resist the general good sense of his breezy generaliza- 
tions or to ignore the practical wisdom of one who knows the seaways of 
western Scotland as well as the proto-Picts themselves may have known them. 
‘Lam writing this passage at anchor in the harbour of Eriskay. It is blowing 
hard from the south-west and fog is swirling over the thatched boat-shaped 
roofs of the crofters’ houses on the shore’ (p. 56). Mr. Lethbridge is at his best 
when writing in such surroundings, but they are not, after all, the most con- 
ducive to the compilation of exact works of reference. 
J. N. L. Myres 


English Historical Documents: vol. i (c. 500-1042). Edited by Dorotny 
WuiTELock. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1955. xxiv-+867 pp. 80s. 


The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period. By F. M. StENToN. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1955. viii+103 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies. By KENNETH SisaM. (From Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol, xxxix). London: Cumberlege. 1954. 60 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Pride of place must go to Miss Whitelock’s volume of documents, a massive 
production truly indispensable to all interested in the period. The translations 
from Latin, Old English and Old Norse are readable, vigorous and accurate 
to the last degree, while the scholarly apparatus is, as one would expect, of 
the highest quality. In particular the bibliographies are well-arranged and 
up-to-date. 

Miss Whitelock has divided the material into three sections: the narrative 
sources, the laws and charters, and the ecclesiastical records. The first of 
these is dominated by a new version of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, the third 
by a revised and carefully annotated hundred-page selection from the Historia 
Ecclesiastica. For once a satisfactory means of presenting the different versions 
of the chronicle has been evolved; Miss Whitelock’s translation is fresh (Annal 
1006, for example, where she renders to heora gearwan feorme, ‘to the enter- 
tainment awaiting them’), and we can follow her dating of the annals with 
ease and with confidence. For many the second section of the volume will 
provide the acid test: that on the laws and charters. It is not too much to say 
that either sub-section, reprinted as a small book in its own right, could be 
recommended as a splendid introduction to its particular type of record. The 
selections are made with great skill to illustrate legal and diplomatic develop- 
ment throughout the period, while the clear compact notes on individual 
documents provide a sure critical basis for the historian; de Gray Birch, 
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Kemble and Liebermann lose many of their terrors after a study of this portion 
of the volume. 

Indeed great skill in selection is a characteristic of the whole volume. The 
correspondence of the period is well represented (pp. 727-800 and 806-825). 
Perhaps, oddly enough, comment might be made on the scanty attention paid 
to vernacular literature. With iron restraint and with some justification Miss 
Whitelock translates not a line from Beowulf, and one misses the Dream of the 
Rood and Judith, to say nothing of the hackneyed but historically important 
Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. The only other omissions that the present 
reviewer felt at all keenly were £thelred IV, a document of first importance 
for our social and economic history, and the Burghal Hidage. But with such 
a feast of careful documentation it would be churlish to emphasize the absence 
of some favourite scraps. In a long introduction a good example is given of 
how the documents may be used to reconstruct our early history. Occasionally 
a rare minute slip appears: p. 378 (clause 35) for ‘six’ read ‘ten’; p. 381 (clause 
3), for ‘twelve of his equals’ read ‘eleven’; p. 105, for “History Association’ 
read ‘Historical Association’. But the accuracy of translation is exceptionally 
high, and many a passage of crabbed Anglo-Saxon or doubtful charter Latin 
has been given a first-rate interpretation, often in the case of the Latin for 
the first time. Altogether this is a remarkable volume, a work of high scholar- 
ship that gives every help to the student. 

Sir Frank Stenton’s little masterpiece deals with some of our most difficult 
historical material with a lightness of touch that could be taken to heart by 
all youthful practitioners of the craft. He treats first the question of charter 
criticism, and then in two short chapters traces the development of the 
charters from the simple origins of the seventh century to the complexity of 
the eleventh. It is refreshing to be reminded that one should not shower too 
readily epithets such as ‘forged’ (perhaps not even ‘verderbt’ or ‘verddchtig’!) 
on our ancient monuments. Sir Frank’s ‘peripatetic forger’ (p. 19), roaming 
the countryside, his figurative brief-case bulging with originals, is likely to 
pass into the classics of Anglo-Saxon history—side by side with Maitland’s 
satraps who are Persian. He pays full tribute to the diplomatic historian, but 
warns against his heady wine: much truth remains in later forgeries; no 
medieval institution forged without purpose. Typical hints are given of work 
that needs to be done: on moneyers’ names (pp. 24—25)—and one might add 
the whole question of mints and currency in late Anglo-Saxon England ; above 
all on the continuation and bringing up to date of the work of de Gray Birch. 
Sir Frank indicates (pp. 83-84) specific sources from which the researcher can 
garner the charter-grain of tenth and eleventh century England. Taken 
together with Miss Whitelock’s sub-section on the charters this authoritative 
and readable little book gives a firm basis for future work on the charters. 

In his British Academy paper Dr. Sisam has set his sights lower but the 
target has been well and truly struck. The problem of the genealogies has 
been worried to the point where two generalizations of considerable moment 
to the historian can be made: the genealogies are comparatively late; to 
count back generations to ancestors who reigned on the continent is more 
useful as a mathematical than as a historical exercise. Dr. Sisam gives a 
valuable account of the manuscripts from which the genealogies derive, a very 
shrewd analysis of the genealogy of Aithelwulf (Annal 855), and a survey of 
the general problems of genealogies. He concludes that the Anglo-Saxon 
material is not primitive, interest in pedigrees having a natural coincidence 
with the political strength of the ruling family. In a series of neat appendices 
to the paper Dr. Sisam makes a contribution to an understanding of the 
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structure of the Chronicle, strengthening arguments that the 855 pedigree 
is an addition of Alfred’s day rather than a terminal point for an earlier 
Chronicle and also bringing out briefly and shrewdly the complementary 
nature of the Chronicle and the Old English Bede. 

And so gradually the task of the historian working on the Anglo-Saxon 
period is made lighter. Dr. Sisam has suggested a solution to one clearly 
defined problem ; Miss Whitelock has provided a guide of immense significance 
to the whole period ; Sir Frank Stenton has given us a masterly analysis of our 
charters that pays graceful tribute to the methods of W. H. Stevenson while 
warning against their too zealous application. H. R. Loyn 


The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor. By TRyGGv1 J. OLESON. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press (London: Cumberlege). 1955. 
x+187 pp. 30s. 


‘In a very real sense, then, there is no such thing as a witenagemot, there 
are only witan. There is no council, there is only counsel.’ In these brief 
sentences Dr. Oleson states his major premise, and admirably is it sustained 
throughout his dissertation. His main constitutional arguments are shot 
through and through by allusion and direct reference to the work of Professor 
Kern, and it is not too much to say that he has illuminated this late Anglo- 
Saxon period by frank and forceful application of the ideas of Kingship and 
Law to the reign of Edward the Confessor. The chapter on the ‘National 
Assembly’ is particularly well put together, and should be read closely by all 
students of medieval constitutional history. 

The special strength of the book lies in the way in which Dr. Oleson has 
consistently related the detailed research to the principal ideas. So, for 
example, a careful analysis of the witness lists of the Confessor’s charters leads 
him to conclude that the lay element at the royal court on the occasion of the 
land-grants was probably more ministerial in nature than we had thought. 
The thegns of the witenagemot did not represent a landed interest; they were 
rarely men of the type of Wulfric Spot; they came to do the king’s business. 
Government lay with the king under the law. Law was embedded positively 
in concrete rights. There was no institutional check to royal power. 

There are moments when the emphasis on royal government seems taken a 
shade too far; the wheel has swung full circle from the generous free institutions 
of Freeman. And Dr. Oleson occasionally divorces the king from land and 
community too forcibly to suit all tastes. He is not alone in probing into the 
possible archaic nature of the Anglo-Saxon kingship, but there are many who 
will remain unconvinced by the interesting suggestion that the ‘kingship and 
society of eleventh-century England may have been closer to those of early 
Merovingian Frankia than to those of eleventh-century France or Scandinavia’. 
Perhaps Maitland and Round have enticed us too surely with the beauties of 
the geld assessment. 

Students who have turned in the past from Liebermann or Freeman to Sir 
Frank Stenton have been amused to note that the index to Anglo-Saxon 
England directs them firmly from Witan, Witenagemot to Council, the king's. 
They will be rudely shocked at Dr. Oleson’s broadsides against the vestiges of 
the liberal case. Only the monarchy remains intact of our pre-Conquest 
national institutions. We live in hard-headed times. 

But Dr. Oleson has produced a worth-while modern monograph. He has 
much to say; he says it clearly and economically; the scholarly apparatus is 
valuable. The care taken over the appendices is especially to be applauded: the 
list of charter witnesses alone, particularly the long and useful list of thegns, 
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makes this book an essential and convenient work of reference which all 
academic libraries must possess. It is worth every penny of the rather stiff 
price of thirty shillings. H. R. Loyn 


The Eastern Schism: A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches during 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1955. viii4+-198 pp. 21s. 


This is an excellent short account of the relations between the Eastern 
Orthodox church and the papacy during the period of the crusades. Mr. 
Runciman discusses with admirable lucidity the three ostensible grounds 
which provoked the schism between Catholicism and Orthodoxy: the disputes 
over the double procession of the Holy Ghost, the use of unleavened bread in 
the sacrament and the rival claims of pope and oecumenical patriarch. The 
first two of these, though they produced cartloads of polemic, were sympto- 
matic rather than fundamental differences, and were not causes of schism 
in the technical sense. Indeed despite the disappearance of the popes 
from Constantinopolitan diptychs in 1009 and the dramatic gesture of 
Cardinal Humbert in 1054, Mr. Runciman cannot regard either of these dates 
as implying any final rupture (pp. 34, 77, 159-60). He is inclined to connect 
the recognized schism with the quarrels brought about by the crusades, and 
to regard the turn of the twelfth to thirteenth centuries as the significant 
epoch (pp. 140, 151). Even then the Byzantines had not ceased to regard 
Catholics as fellow Christians, and there was still a chance in 1204 for the 
pope to heal the breach. 

The third ground of dispute, the papal claim to supremacy, was far more 
important. It may perhaps be that, in his compendious account of the radical 
differences between East and West, Mr. Runciman does not lay sufficient 
emphasis on the spiritual pride and imperial dogma of the Greek empire, 
which gave rise to what H.-G. Beck (Theodoros Metochites, pp. 76 ff.) calls 
‘das byzantinische Monopol’ (cf. F. Dilger, Byzanz und die europdische Staaten- 
welt, pp. 10 ff., 288 ff.). This pharisaical viewpoint made the split inevitable; 
and no amount of good will among a few churchmen, even if such had existed, 
could have prevented it. The rupture was certainly precipitated by the 
crusades (p. 79). But the sentiments of Anna Comnena (pp. 112-3) in the 
twelfth century and of Nicetas Choniates in the thirteenth were no dirferent 
from those of Nicephorus Phocas in the tenth or Basil the Macedonian in the 
ninth. The significant date in East-West relations, as in Byzantine history as 
a whole, is 1071. The breakdown of the balance of power in that year opened 
the way to western political and spiritual encroachment, and coincided fatally 
with the reforms of Gregory VII. The ever growing material weakness of the 
empire merely exacerbated a hostility that had for centuries been endemic; 
and the desperate attempts at compromise made by Comnenian and later by 
Palaeologan sovereigns only made matters worse (see pp. 121-2). The tradi- 
tional date of 1054 is perhaps not so far out, after all. 

Mr. Runciman’s chapters (iv—vii) which deal with the crusades as they 
affected not only the Oecumenical Patriarchate but those of Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria also are, as we should expect, masterly both in 
selection and comment. The book is beautifully written, and has a very good 
bibliography. R. J. H. JENKINS 


Handwriting in England and Wales. By N. DENHOLM-YounG. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press. 1954. 102 pp. (plates). 30s. 


The book, based on lectures at Oxford and Bangor, begins with a brief 
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introduction on the history of palaeography, the terminology of the subject 
and the development of the western hands to 800. The Old English hands 
are treated more fully. The next chapter on the courthands comprises the 
cursive hands of the middle ages, charter hand as well as book cursives; it 
includes also a detailed study of the hands and manuscripts of Wales. One 
chapter discusses the secretary and italic hands. The rest of the book deals 
with related topics, e.g. the production of manuscripts, their localization, 
abbreviations, efc. An extensive bibliography and 31 plates complete the 
volume. The approach to the subject is unconventional and the book repre- 
sents more a collection of notes than a methodical study of the chronological 
development of the script. This may be enlivening in a course of lectures but 
for an introductory study it has its dangers. Thus there is no good reason 
why the chronological sequence of the chapters on the courthand and on the 
secretary hand should have been interrupted by the discussion on the locali- 
zation and production of the manuscripts. . 

The book was planned, according to the preface, for the beginner rather 
than for the experienced palaeographer. But considered from this point of 
view, the basic information, while unnecessary for advanced students, is 
frequently too brief for the beginner—sometimes so brief as to be misleading, 
as when the courthands are described as ‘the great variety of hands employed 
in everyday life, as opposed to bookhands, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century’ (p. 31). Many manuscripts containing vernacular texts had been 
copied in courthand—as indeed the author explained in the chapter on 
‘Bastard script’ (pp. 37ff). On the other hand it is doubtful whether the fifteenth 
century hand which is known as the splayed or pearly hand and is the fore- 
runner of the secretary hand (v. pl. 23) can still be regarded as courthand 
though it was written in everyday life. The chapter on terminology is too 
slight for a satisfactory guide for the beginner and, unfortunately, does not 
fill the need for a precise nomenclature of which palaeographers are aware. 

The advanced student will find much useful information in the asides and 
footnotes throughout the book. Similarly, the discussion on the characteristics 
of the Welsh hands and the description of the Welsh manuscripts are of 
specialist interest. Does Welsh writing perhaps represent a ‘writing-school’ 
rather (like Winchester or St. Albans) than a different hand? The 31 plates 
are well reproduced. They have been chosen mainly from bookhand texts and 
there are perhaps too few examples of cursive and current hands, especially 
of the late medieval and modern courthand. — 

The book, though it holds the interest of the experienced palaeographer in 
its more detailed parts, does not replace for the beginner such books as Steffens’ 
Lateinische Palaeographie or B. Bretholz’s Lateinische Palaeographie, which 
unfortunately have not as yet been translated into English. The latter, which 
is part of Meister’s Grundriss dey Geschichtswissenschaft, should be added to 
the bibliography. DorRoTHEA OSCHINSKY 


Feudal Military Service in England: a Study of the Constitutional and Military 
Powers of the ‘Barones’ in Medieval England. By I. J. Sanpers. (Oxford 
Historical Series, British Series). London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1956. 
xv+173 pp. 21s. 


This slim volume contains the results of a careful and detailed examination 
of such sources as exist for a study of the performance of knight service in 
medieval England. Its value lies less, perhaps, in any original contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject than in the support it affords for theories already 
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held. Thus Dr. Sanders establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the dis- 
tinction drawn in the thirteenth century between tenure by barony and tenure 
by knight-service had no logical basis, but was simply a matter of record, 
depending on chance statements in the records of the Exchequer or the 
muniments of the tenants themselves. Similarly, after subjecting the familiar 
process of the evolution of the ‘quota’ from the original servitium debitum to 
an exhaustive analysis, he concludes that no consistent principle is discernible, 
but that the determining factor was often some casual piece of written evidence. 
His suggestion that there may have existed in Anglo-Norman feudalism a 
graded system of service similar to that which prevailed in the duchy is inter- 
esting, but unsubstantiated ; and the evidence adduced in the valuable appen- 
dix on relief to support the view that before the thirteenth century all tenants 
in chief were regarded as barons, hardly outweighs that advanced in the 
contrary sense by scholars such as Round and A. L. Poole. A section of the 
book of which students of medieval military history will be particularly appre- 
ciative is the appendix of transcripts of early Muster Rolls, and the annotated 
chart of service rendered between 1210 and 1322. 

Dr. Sanders is guilty of an occasional lapse. For instance, his statement 
(pp. 17 and 18) that the basis of assessment for scutage on the ecclesiastical 
fiefs after 1166 was the fees de veters is, as it stands, misleading. Again, while 
it is true that the disputes of 1294 and 1297 left the question of the obligation 
to foreign service unsettled, the principle that tenants were bound to serve 
only if the king were personally present with the army was successfully 
established. With reference to the supposed connexion between baronial 
status and rights of haute justice, it is perhaps worth noting that Dr. Rachel 
Reid's thesis has recently been undermined from a new direction by Miss 
Hurnard’s articles on Anglo-Norman franchises. Finally, I do not recall any 
reference by Dr. Sanders to the important and relevant discussion by Dr. Ed- 
ward Millar of the conditions of feudal military service on the lands of the 
bishop of Ely. HELENa M. CHEW 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Century. By W. A. Pantin. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1955. xii+292. 25s. 


Readers of this journal hardly need to be told that this book is the mature 
work of a first-rate scholar who for years has drawn undergraduates to Oriel 
College to hear him talk about this subject. He now so lucidly presents his 
lectures that (if one may speak thus) they are ready for misuse by generations 
of undergraduates to come. The author has written a book, not a treatise: 
he has chosen to teach what he loves and knows, not to polish off a subject 
with a whirr of apparatus. It is in a way a conducted tour, and one whose 
guide skilfully conceals his learning, and often his very hesitations, behind a 
disarming simplicity of manner. And, as everyone knows, a task of even the 
finest conducted tour is to arrange for hurried or uncreative persons to view 
selected monuments. Hence, Part i, ‘Church and State’, masterly in itself, 
may now be taken to free weekly essayists from weighing the researches of 
Deeley and Waugh and Graves and Gabel ef al. But vita brevis: brevitatis 
amans compendia quaerit. 

Part i deals with the social and political structure of the English church in 
the fourteenth century, both within itself and in its relations, so far as it was 
separate, with crown and papacy. Part ii is concerned with ‘Intellectual Life 
and Controversy’, and describes where higher studies took place, what the 
main topics of controversy were, and the personalities of leading clerical 
intellectuals. Part iii, ‘Religious Literature’, may be thought the most 
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brilliant section of the book and perhaps that which most highly excited the 
author's interest. 

One of the gravest embarrassments of the medieval historian is his 
ignorance of what the pre-Tridentine churches were really like. The structure 
and the politics of the church are reasonably well-known, and there is 
abundant literature on the intellectual problems which engaged the minds of 
that minority of men who were clever and educated. But what about Sunday 
mass in later medieval England? What exactly was said and done and 
thought? What were Yorkshire or Kentish congregations like? And who 
didn’t go to mass, anyway? These preoccupations are not, it seems, to be 
thought a mere antiquarainism or the exclusive preserve of a special kind of 
historian, as though the history of religious sentiment could interest only 
those with religious sentiments. Does not Loisy interest students of the Third 
Republic? But nor, obviously, can the historian demand actual as well as 
literary experience and expect to understand medieval religion the better by 
inspecting French, even less Italian, country parishes with their medley of 
post-Reformation associations. So perhaps the nearest he can come is to 
consider what M. Janelle and now Mr. Pantin have written about the later 
middle ages, approaching that world through the highly systematic view of 
the literatures of religion and morals now offered him. It is a work of head 
and heart, requiring an understanding of the manuscripts themselves no less 
than of their contents. Such wisdom, unlike Richard Rolle’s, is ‘acquired and 
not infused, requiring complicated argumentations and attention to the 
doctors.’ F. R. H. Du Boutay 


The Religious Orders in England: vol. ii, The End of the Middle Ages. By 
Dom Davip Know tes. London: Cambridge University Press. 1955. 
xii+407 pp. (frontis.). 45s. 

In the second volume of this great work Professor Knowles deals with the 
history of the English regulars between 1336 and 1485. The religious life of 
this whole period, a time aptly described by Huizinga as ‘the waning of the 
Middle Ages’, has rarely been made the subject of an extensive study by a 
writer who was at once learned and objective. Gasquet could see very little 
that was wrong in it, Coulton very little that was right. Once the serious 
student left the field of administration he has hitherto been compelled to 
struggle with a mass of difficult and sometimes fragmentary sources, a series 
of learned articles of great profundity but somewhat limited application, and 
a popular tendency to rely far too much upon the works of contemporary 
critics such as Wyclif and Chaucer. The fact that almost all the great devo- 
tional literature of the period was written by, or for the use of, people who had 
chosen solitude rather than the cenobitic life recommended by St. Benedict 
has added to the general, but somewhat confused, opinion that all was not well 
with the religious houses. 

Into this confusion Professor Knowles brings order. He writes, as one 
would expect, with a magnificent objectivity and an immense store of learning. 
He has also the virtue, rare among historians, of being able to express himself 
in clear and beautiful English prose. His book should remain as the classical 
account of English monasticism in this period, and it is hard to see how it 
could be bettered. If the story which he has to tell appears to be a sad com- 
mentary upon the decline of the religious life since the days of St. Benedict or 
St. Aidan, St. Bernard or St. Francis, the fault is not his but that of the 
regulars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who for the most part, in 
his cm phrase. were ‘settled upon their lees’, 
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The religious orders in England at this period still produced outstanding 
scholars such as Uthred of Boldon and Thomas Netter, holy men such as the 
monk Peter of Durham who became a hermit on the Farne Islands, and great 
abbots such as Thomas de la Mare of St. Alban’s, who, while outwardly he 
conformed to the type of prelate who was statesman, administrator and patron 
of architects, lived a private life of austerity and gentleness, lining his own 
bed with nettles and tenderly performing the humblest duties for his sick 
monks. The numbers of professed religious did not, as was once thought, 
show a permanent decline after the Black Death, and the lands of alien 
priories were not generally secularized. New orders such as the Bridgettines 
obtained a foothold in England and acquitted themselves creditably, while 
the number of strict Carthusians showed a slow but steady increase. Royal 
patronage was extended—sometimes to the embarrassment of strict houses— 
but at least one king, Henry V, showed himself keenly interested in monastic 
reform. The libraries of monastic houses were good, and the administration 
of their lands seems to have been careful and well-regulated, despite an 
increasing tendency to lease out farms to secular tenants. 

Outwardly, therefore, the prospect seemed fair enough. Nevertheless, as 
Professor Knowles indicates, there was a slackening of the rhythm of spiritual 
life. The period was a kind of ‘trough’ between the peaks of religious fervour 
in the high middle ages and the counter-reformation, and, however saintly the 
lives of individuals may have been, there was enough general luke-warmness 
to lend point to the attacks of contemporary satirists. Bishops were curiously 
reluctant to remove an unsatisfactory abbot or prior, whatever his faults, and 
the relaxations of monastic life ranged from the general payment of stipends 
to the establishment of luxurious manor-houses for abbots. 

In subsequent editions of this book—and there will surely be many—textual 
slips on pp. 171 and 340 will without doubt be corrected. 


RosaLinp M. T. Hitt 


Foundations of the Conciliar Theory : The Contribution of the Medieval Canonists 
from Gratian to the Great Schism. By BRIAN TIERNEY. [Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series (edit. Dom Davip Know tgs), 
vol. iv]. London: Cambridge University Press. 1955. xi+280 pp. 27s. 6d. 


The present volume in Professor Knowles’ series is well up to the high 
standard of its predecessors. It is truly a study in medieval thought and of a 
very interesting corner in that field. The author sets himself the task of 
assessing ‘the contribution of the medieval canonists from Gratian to the 
Great Schism’ to the making of the conciliar theory. The work of the publicists 
and pamphleteers who helped to make this theory is comparatively well 
known. That of the canonists is not. The relevant material is much more 
difficult to work over. Maitland, long ago, drew attention to the neglect of 
canon law studies in England. For some time Dr. Ullmann has been redressing 
the balance. Meanwhile in America Miss Rathbone and Professor Kuttner 
are the outstanding figures. Mr, Tierney belongs to the distinguished school 
of students of canon law which has been formed at the Catholic University of 
Washington. 

One of the main difficulties which he has had to face is that of dividing off 
the canon lawyers from the other contributors to the theory. In all conscience 
he could scarcely have undertaken a complete survey of both groups. To co 
that he would have had to make a synthesis of what has been written about 
the publicists and combine it with what he has found out about the canonists. 
He has preferred to stick to the latter. He has not been able to avoid thereby 
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a slight sense of artificiality about the boundary lines which he has drawn 

between the two groups. Even when he has effected this major delimitation 

of the subject the amount of material which he must have worked over is 
igious. 

a book is divided into three parts. In the first the author discusses the 
relationship between the pope and the church, the general council and the 
cardinals. This is the most arresting part of the book. Especially illuminating 
is the exposition of the way in which Huguccio faced the central problem— 
how to protect the church against the abuses of an evil pope. He tried to 
‘avoid the difficulty that no court was competent to try a pope by eliminating 
any necessity for the trial of the pope as such.’ This solution, he thought, was 
to be achieved by a careful definition of the circumstances when a pope could 
rightly be held to have acted as a notorious heretic. Secondly the story is told 
of the changing views of thirteenth-century canonists on the structure of the 
church. Here there is a useful account of the controversy over the interpre- 
tation of the conflict between the so-called ‘organic’ and ‘atomistic’ theories 
of corporations. There is also a careful outline given of the development of the 
two different concepts—plena potestas and plenitudo potestatis. Finally the 
later evolution of conciliar ideas is traced through John of Paris (with his view 
that a pope could be deposed for mere incompetence) and other critics of the 
papal monarchy to the climax which is reached in the work of Zabarella. 

J. R. L. Hicuriz_p 


The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican 
Liberalism in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny. By Hans Baron. 
Princeton University Press (London: Cumberlege). 1955. xxix+378, 
xii+278 pp. (illus.). 80s. (2 vols.). 


Das Florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Ubergang von der Republik zum Prinzipat. 
By RupoitF von ALBERTINI. Berne: Francke. 1955. 461 pp. Frs. Sw. 
29.50 (34.50 bound). 


The crisis of the early Italian Renaissance, according to Dr. Hans Baron in 
his erudite and persuasive work, was the twelve-year period from 1390 onwards 
when the ambitious and ruthless Giangaleazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, 
seemed about to establish his authority over the whole of northern and central 
Italy. Florence held out, for a time almost alone, her military position weak 
but her morale high, until the death of her arch-enemy from plague in 1402 
saved her and—at least for a time—her freedom. Thus a limit was set to the 
advance of the absolutist régimes typical of the Renaissance in one of its 
aspects. For the next half-century Florence was the protagonist of the 
republican ideal in Italy, which now became so deeply-rooted that it was 
maintained theoretically even after the establishment of the Medicean hege- 
mony. Dr. Baron sees the outcome of this in the new orientation of Florentine 
political thought which may be traced henceforth in her literature from Bruni 
to and even beyond Macchiavelli. This was expressed not only in a devotion 
to republican ideas but also in a changed attitude to Roman history, the 
exaltation of the republican period as against the imperial splendours, and a 
reassessment of the réle of Julius Caesar on the one hand and of Brutus on the 
other—even though this entailed a fresh consideration of the status of Dante 
himself, and the ascription of the establishment of Florence to republican times 
rather than to the founder of the empire! This was accompanied by a new 
attitude towards the imperial language and an insistence on the literary 
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potentialities of the volgare, which could be for modern Italy what Latin had 
been fifteen hundred years before. In this, Florence was imitated by other 
city-republics, notably of course those of Tuscany (in which to be sure her 
zest for freedom was hardly apparent): it was not until much later that the 
humanists of the princely courts were similarly able to throw off the shackles 
of classicism. Dr. Baron’s thesis is presented with a wealth of learning, though 
as it seems to the present reviewer at excessive length. An entire volume of 
notes and appendices (some of them substantial treatises in themselves) 
reinforce the solid scholarship of the text. 

To some extent, Dr. Baron’s theme is pursued a stage further in Dr. von 
Albertini’s massive work. This is concerned with the reactions of Florentine 
historians and writers to the sequence of political oscillations between the 
French invasion of 1497 and the establishment of naked Medicean rule by 
Duke Cosimo I just forty years later. Such oscillations occurred elsewhere in 
Italy, no doubt. But the volatile Florentines insisted on discussing what 
others might have accepted silently, and moreover this was the golden age of 
Florentine literature, in which the city was articulate to a degree seldom 
known in history. Thus, the entire gamut of political experience received its 
theoretical expression in Florentine literature and historiography in these 
years, sometimes however (e.g. in the case of that half-forgotten heir to 
Macchiavelli’s place and thought, Donato Gianotti) more by violent reaction 
against the new dispensation than in defence of it. 

The republican discussions in 1516 of the aristocratic opponents of the 
Medici, meeting in the Orti Oricelari, thus coincide in period with the writings 
of Lodovico Alamanni advising them how and why to maintain their hold, 
and emphasizing that they should concentrate on the young, as the older 
generation were fixed in their republican ideas—and, being intellectuals, were 
not politically dangerous. In an appendix of 100 closely printed pages, the 
author collects a number of hitherto-unpublished documents from Florentine 
libraries and archives, some of considerable literary merit, which bear on his 
subject. These include besides the important papers by Alamanni referred to 
above, a memorandum by Paolo Vettori of 1512 to the Cardinal de’ Medici on 
the state of the republic and the patriotic discourse delivered by his kinsman 
Piero Vettori before the Florentine militia on the eve of the siege—one of five 
such allocutions extant. One wonders whether in the pratiche of the Republic 
—~the consultative councils at times of crisis in which every delegate was sup- 
posed to put forward his views—the author might not have found some less 
academic expressions of opinion, which would have reflected the actual spirit 
of the city more spontaneously. Crcit RotH 


The English Intervention in Spain and Portugal in the Time of Edward III and 
Richard II. By P. E. Russert. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1955. xxiv+ 
611 pp. 50s. 


It has often been said that English interventions in Spain during the 
fourteenth century were but a by-product of the great Anglo-French struggle. 
But, at the same time, the Castilian ambitions of the Black Prince and later 
of his brother Lancaster have been termed as utterly chimerical. How 
closely these complicated events were related to the major conflict is the main 
theme of Professor Russell’s unusually minute analysis, based on a thorough 
knowledge of Spanish archives as well as of published documents. From the 
middle of the century onwards, it became obvious to English observers that 
no definite success could be achieved in France without the help or at least 
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the neutrality of the Spanish kingdoms, for the traditional Franco-Castilian 
alliance constituted a formidable danger on the high and narrow seas: Castilian 
galleys could endanger all sea-routes from Gascony to Wales and Flanders, 
as did in fact happen between 1372 and 1381. Failing the breaking-up of this 
alliance (thus Professor Russell’s narrative properly starts with the dramatic 
change of sides effected by Pedro the Cruel in 1352), the conquest of Castile 
by English arms became a necessary prelude to the overthrow of the French 
dynasty. Consequently, Lancaster's marriage to Pedro’s heiress and his 
constant advocacy of the chemin d’Espaigne were in the true line of Edward 
III's continental schemes. But Gaunt’s unpopularity at home prevented these 
projects from maturing until his English opponents discovered in 1386 that, 
by letting him go, they would rid themselves of a cumbrous and formidable 
rival. 

In its turn, the conquest of Castile, backed as that country was by French 
arms, could not be effected without the aid of the other Peninsular kingdoms 
—a lesson learnt from the inconclusive victory at Najera. As a quadruple 
alliance with Navarre, Aragon and Portugal proved impossible to achieve, 
English diplomacy consistently tried to enlist the support of the mightiest of 
these powers, viz. Aragon, for neither Navarre nor Portugal was thought of as 
sufficiently reliable or powerful to become an effective instrument of the 
English cause. Thus the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1372 was nothing more 
than a temporary diplomatic move; thus again Lancaster considered Cam- 
bridge’s expedition to Portugal as a mere diversion not to be backed energeti- 
cally. At last in 1386, faced with Aragonese hesitations and procrastinations, 
he was forced to base his conquest on Portuguese help. And as he soon settled 
his claims in exchange for a comfortable pension (which meant, by the way, 
that he henceforward had to advocate also a peaceful settlement of the Anglo- 
French struggle), the only tangible result for England was the quite accidental 
strengthening of the Portuguese alliance. To this restatement of great political 
aims, which were carried out, as usual, with insufficient means, the book adds 
interesting side-lights, for instance when it tries to ascertain the political 
influence of Castilian émigrés in Lamcaster’s household, such as Andeiro or 
Gutiérrez. The present reviewer is particularly grateful to Professor Russell 
for having made full use of diplomatic documents that were thought of, 
twenty years ago, as bringing no startling revelations, and for correcting the 
mistakes their editor had been guilty of. He will not retaliate by pointing out 
two or three minor slips—inevitable in a work of this magnitude. 

E. PERROY 


The Congress of Arras, 1435: a Study in Medieval Diplomacy. By JoycELYNE 
GLEDHILL Dickinson. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1955. xxii+266 pp. 
(frontis.). 42s. 


Camden Miscellany, vol. xix. (Camden Third Series, vol. 1xxx). London: 
Royal Historical Society. 1952. vi+84, xix+95 pp. Subs. 


Political relations between England and France, from the Norman Conquest 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, were for ever complicated by the dual 
capacity of the king of England, an independent king in his own country, a 
vassal of the king of France for his ‘dominions beyond the seas’. The political 
problems to which this dual capacity gave rise were not perhaps insoluble in 
the twelfth century ; but later on, as on the one hand the French lawyers defined 
and developed the notion of sovereignty based on homage, and on the other 
the king of England annexed his French dominions to the crown of England, 
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they became quite insoluble save by war and the ultimate expulsion of the 
English from all of France except the Channel Islands. And since, to these 
complexities, Edward III added his claim to the throne of France, the dealings 
of England and France, one with another, could never be the straightforward 
relations of two independent kingdoms. Yet the situation was so characteristic 
of international relations in the middle ages, that the affairs of the two countries 
provide excellent material for the study of medieval diplomacy. 

Starting with the ponderous tomes of Rymer’s Foedera (a somewhat treacher- 
ous compilation), a good deal has been published on the subject from time to 
time; yet until recently there has been little study of diplomatic procedure or 
of the fundamental problems which the diplomacy of the day tried to solve. 
For this reason, Miss J. G. Dickinson's study is particularly to be welcomed. 
As it is so very well documented, the Congress of Arras offers an excellent 
opportunity for a detailed, almost day-by-day study of a medieval peace con- 
ference. In addition to the formal instruments, there are two sets of ‘minutes’ 
of the proceedings. Antoine de la Taverne’s journal and several other narratives. 
Miss Dickinson’s work is important, therefore, not only for the general history 
of Anglo-French affairs in the fifteenth century, but as an exellent illustration 
of medieval diplomacy in action and a useful guide to those who have to 
struggle with the surviving records, often so fragmentary, of other medieval 
conferences. 

Several gaps in the documentation of two fourteenth-century diplomatic 
episodes are usefully filled by the Camden Miscellany, vol. xix. Dr. Pierre 
Chaplais’ part in the volume, ‘Some Documents regarding the Fulfilment of 
the Treaty of Brétigny, 1361-1369’, itself consists of two groups of documents 
having no direct connexion with one another, one concerning the negotiations 
that took place between the ratification of the Treaty of Brétigny at Calais 
(Oct. 1360) and the Treaty of the Fleurs-de-Lys (Nov. 1362), the other being 
the opinions of two famous jurists on the legality of Charles V’s acceptance:of 
the Gascon appeals of 1368 that led to the renewal of the war. The first is of 
great interest in that the documents strongly suggest that Edward III, not 
John II of France, was responsible for the failure of the two kings to implement 
the treaty by exchanging their respective renunciations. Perhaps Edward 
already thought that he had given away too much; perhaps the treaty of 
Brétigny was not the English triumph that it has so long been thought to be. 
In the second group, the opinions of the doctors of law, Dr. Chaplais has found 
a source of the Songe du Verger; let us hope that this will inspire him to give 
us an edition of that important text. In the other part of the Miscellany, 
Professor E. Perroy edits a medieval collection of documents on the unsuccess- 
ful negotiations for a peace that took place at Bruges between 1374 and 1377. 
Although they would not support anything so detailed as Miss Dickinson's 
study, these documents present some of the same kinds of evidence for the 
negotiations at Bruges as she has so successfully used to reconstruct the 
proceedings at Arras. Many of the documents here printed, though they use- 
fully illustrate points of diplomatic procedure, are formal and repetitive in 
substance; but some are of great interest—notably, perhaps, the ‘credence’ in 
which is given the reasons for the refusal of the king of France to abandon 
his ‘sovereignty’ over any part of his kingdom, however small. These collec- 
tions of documents are, of course, concerned with the same general problems, 
the implications, as between two kingdoms, of ‘sovereignty’ and vassalage. 
It is perhaps a pity that the two editors seem to be writing quite independently: 
one or two cross-references might have been illuminating. 

Joun Le PaTOUREL 
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Richard the Thivd. By Paut Murray Kenpatt. London: Allen and Unwin. 
1955. 514 pp. (illus., maps). 30s. 

This is a valuable and on the whole important contribution to the literature 
concerning Richard III. It is the fullest and best extant biography of that 
controversial monarch, and so far as the biographical part of the work is con- 
cerned, it is based upon an extensive and careful study of the available 
sources, including some at least of those unprinted. It is perhaps unnecessarily 
long and could with advantage have been pruned quite a lot by the omission 
of a good deal of minor even if picturesque details which have little or no 
bearing upon the main argument or upon the interpretation of Richard III's 
character. The author is not very happy in his ‘Prologue’ and background 
generalizations, which are at times either too dogmatic or rest upon an 
imaginative filling in of the gaps in the evidence; but he is candid in this 
matter, if one troubles to turn to the extensive and valuable notes provided 
at the end of the book. Often one finds in the text assertions that sound very 
doubtful, and on turning to the notes for the evidence one discovers that the 
author admits that he is going beyond the evidence. This may make for 
greater readability and artistic satisfaction, but it is not history. 

On the other hand, the study of Richard III's career is in the main closely 
based upon sound evidence, and is on the whole a fair and judicious appraisal. 
This is no cheap white-washing of Richard III. It is a well-balanced and 
critical examination of the known facts with a generally reasonable inter- 
pretation of them expressed in a vivid and lively style. Few will wish to cavil 
at the account given of Richard's early career, thoroughly respectable and 
worthy, as Edward IV's most reliable, able, and loyal brother. It seems quite 
clear that he had nothing whatever to do with the death of Clarence, for which 
Edward IV was alone responsible. Professor Kendall’s account of the circum- 
stances of the usurpation is dramatic, fascinating, and convincing. It seems 
undeniable that Richard’s decision to displace his nephew was reached only 
very late in the proceedings, and it may be that it needed Bishop Stillington’s 
revelation of the story of Edward IV's pre-contract of marriage with Lady 
Eleanor Butler and the consequential illegitimacy of Edward V and his brother 
to persuade him, aided and abetted by Buckingham, to make the fateful 
moves. The truth of that story cannot be proved, but the circumstantial 
evidence in its favour is impressive, and it cannot be dismissed a mere fabri- 
cation. 

Professor Kendall is well aware of the weight of the probability that Richard 
III was guilty of the murder of the princes, but is justified in emphasizing that 
Buckingham had both motive and opportunity, and may, without prior 
knowledge on Richard’s part, Have been responsible for the dark deed. The 
possibility that Henry VII could have been concerned in it is rightly dis- 
counted. The author’s long Appendix I admirably summarizes all the evidence 
on the subject of the murders, and very properly comes to the conclusion that 
on present available evidence nobody's guilt can be decisively proven. 

Professor Kendall is naturally concerned to cut away the dead weight of 
Tudor propaganda and character-blackening from the memory of Richard III, 
immortalized as it is to the point of caricature in Shakespeare’s blood-curdling 
drama. But perhaps he interprets too generously Richard’s policies as king, 
which were after all too short-lived to stand the tests of time. It is certainly 
not necessary, in order to do justice to whatever statesman-like capacity 
Richard may have had, to belittle the achievements of Henry VII. Failure 
in itself may not be a crime But then neither is success. Whatever the short- 
comings of the first Tudor may have been, it can scarcely be denied that he 
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succeeded, and deserved to succeed. However, Professor Kendall has made 
Richard live again as no other writer has ever done. S. B. Curimgs 


Mehmed der Erober und seine Zeit: Weltenstiirmer einer Zeitenwende. By F. 
BaBINGER. Munich: Bruckmann. 1953. xiv + 592 pp. (illus. maps). DM 36. 


Just five hundred years after the conquest of Constantinople, European 
scholarship has, in this book, at last produced its first full-length study of the 
Conqueror. Though both author and publisher disavow any prior intention of 
bringing the book out in the anniversary year, the accident is a fortunate one, 
and will increase the well-deserved attention which the book will certainly 
receive from historians. 

The present volume is entirely without references or notes, it being the 
author's intention to publish all these in a second volume at some future date. 
It is therefore impossible to offer any opinion on points of detail—especially 
on the many assertions which Professor Babinger makes with some such remark 
as kann als ausgemacht gelten or darf als sicher gelten. Some opinion may how- 
ever be formed on the basis of Professor Babinger’s numerous earlier works, 
more particularly on the series of Vorarbeiten that have heralded the appear- 
ance of this book. It is clear that the book is an important work of scholarship, 
based on an intimate knowledge of the Turkish, Greek and Western sources, 
and a long experience of Ottoman studies. Many of Professor Babinger’s con- 
clusions have been, and others no doubt will be challenged by other scholars— 
but this is inevitable in a work on such a scale, and in so undeveloped a subject. 
In Ottoman historical studies there is still only a very small basis of commonly 
agreed knowledge—the subject has not yet achieved the high standard of 
entry and performance of older and more established disciplines. Whatever 
defects and errors may be found in it, this will certainly remain for a long time 
the most important work on Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror—even, it may well 
be, on any Ottoman Sultan. 

From the title and sub-title, and from the manner of presentation and publi- 
cation, it is clear that Professor Babinger has aimed his book not at specialists 
in Ottoman history, but at a wider reading public, challenging comparison 
with such works as Kantorowicz’s Frederick II and Brandi’s Charles V. By 
such measure it must be admitted that Professor Babinger’s treatment, if not 
his subject, falls somewhat short. What Simiand called l'histoire événementielle 
is dealt with thoroughly and exhaustively, but few attempts are made to 
descend to the deeper levels of the historic process, still less to interpret them. 
The narrative is of the ‘little did he realize’ and ‘Fate had decreed otherwise’ 
school. The style is a procession of stock-phrases and elegant variations. 
Venice alternates from the first page with ‘the Lagoon-city’, ‘the Island- 
Republic’, and ‘the Free-State’. People do not die, but ‘pass into Eternity’. 
Not their bodies, but their ‘mortal remains’ are transported to the tomb, where 
they are not buried but ‘consigned to their last resting-place’. Generals are 
not defeated or killed in battle, but are ‘overtaken by destiny’—a word which 
is of some significance to historians, and should not thus lightly be bandied 
about. 

If however the book is lacking in literary and philosophic qualities, it derives 
very great value from the fact that the author has knowledge and skills that 
are still exeedingly rare, and has made use of materials that are and will prob- 
ably remain inaccessible to most readers and even most historians. That is 
no small merit, and deserves the gratitude of teachers and students of history. 

B. Lewis 
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Europe and the Turk, 1350-1700: A Pattern of Alliances, 1350-1700. By 
DorotHy M. VAUGHAN. Liverpool University Press. 1954. viii+ 
305 pp. (frontis., maps). 20s. 

Diplomatic Archive of Chios, 1577-1841. Edited by Pxuitip P. ARGENTr. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 1954. 2 vols.: xliii+457; 660 pp. 
£10 10s. Od. 

Both these works, in their different ways, are admirable and extremely 
valuable. This was only to be expected of any new work by Dr. Argenti, whose 
previous studies in the history of Chios have delighted those whose interests 
lie in Greek and Turkish history. Dr, Argenti prefers to publish documents 
rather than to be content with writing a story which may be based upon them, 
and the specialist, at least, will welcome his practice. Though he deals with 
one small island only, he works on a grand scale, and in such a way that his 
studies transcend the limits of local Chian history. In these two volumes we 
have over 500 documents. These documents are beautifully presented by the 
author and his publishers; the editorial introduction is relatively short, but 
very pertinent and most helpful to the reader, while the remainder of the 
editorial material, as one would expect, is a model of scholarship and very 
adequate. These documents are taken from the French, Austrian, Dutch, 
Italian and British archives, and from those of the Vatican. British sources, 
however, do not figure greatly in this collection, the Public Record Office in 
London not proving as fruitful as Dr. Argenti had hoped. By way of contrast, 
the French archives yielded ‘a very handsome record’, chiefly in the form of 
reports of French consular agents. 

These documents, besides adding to Dr. Argenti’s already extensive studies 
of Chian history, throw much light on the Turkish empire as a whole, upon 
the position of the Greeks within the empire, upon the relations between the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches, and upon trade and commerce in 
the Mediterranean. In such a short review as this it is impossible to describe 
and assess adequately the various sections into which the documents are 
divided; but it would seem that volume ii dealing with ‘trade and products’ 
and ‘the Roman Catholic church’ is of more importance than volumei, which 
contains chiefly documents relating to topography and naval actions off Chios. 
Special attention should be called to an appendix in volume ii, which analyses 
the shipping reports to show (with dates) the traffic on the shipping routes 
linking Chios with other Mediterranean ports. Attention must also be called 
to the excellent index, which enhances the value of this work. Finally, one 
should mention Dr. Argenti’s reminder to students that the files from which 
he has transcribed materials relating to Chios contain similar materials relating 
to other parts of the Hellenic world and to the Levant in general. 

Dorothy Vaughan’s book consists of a detailed and scholarly narrative of 
Turkish-European relations between 1350 and 1700. This narrative is based 
on a vast number of printed sources in several languages, including Turkish. 
A book of this kind was much needed, and it is to be hoped the author will 
follow it up with a second volume dealing with the period from 1700. The 
volume we have before us is an excellent introduction to a difficult subject. 
The author has given, in the footnotes, a full and continuous bibliographical 
commentary to her text, taking care always to point out those events about 
which there is dispute. If the book is a little difficult to read, then that is 
because the subject is complicated and the material often greatly compressed. 

The author has constantly to remind the reader of the happenings in Central 
and Western Europe before she can trace adequately ‘the pattern of alliances’, 
which is the subtitle of her book. This ‘pattern of alliances’ is in itself a very 
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complicated business, because the Turk was the equal of the Frank in diplo- 
matic finesse, and because, just as the Western princes had dealings with the 
internal enemies of the sultan, so the sultan had dealings with the rebels of 
the West. The book amply repays a careful reading, for the reader will find 
that not only will it correct a too simplified and distorted picture of the 
Ottoman empire gained from works which treat that institution only incident- 
ally, but that it will add considerably to his understanding of general European 
history in this period. D. Dakin 


The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800: The Formation of the Modern Scientific 
Attitude. By A. R. Hatt. London: Longmans. 1954. xvii+390 pp. 
(illus.). 21s. 


Dr. Hall’s book is based on the assumptions that modern science is a unity 
with. clearly definable characteristics (one of which, that ‘it deals only with 
material entities in nature’, strangely neglects the enormous field of energy), 
that it differs markedly from that of a not very remote past; that more has 
been learnt in the last 150 years than ever before; and that science demands 
rigorous standards in observing and experimenting, distinguishes firmly 
theories from hypotheses and speculations, and presents a picture of nature 
in which all available facts are given their logical‘and orderly places. It may 
be doubted whether these premises are valid. The reviewer would suggest 
that the idea that there is such a thing as ‘science’, differing from bodies of 
knowledge such as physics and chemistry and amenable to separate treatment, 
requires justification. Some sciences began earlier than others and yet de- 
veloped more slowly, and some explanation for this should be attempted. 
Again, by deliberately excluding mathematics from the scope of his volume 
Dr. Hall may have missed an opportunity of explaining why a change of 
outlook occurred at certain periods. By stopping at 1800 and thus excluding 
the rise of the doctrine of energy he has failed to make clear the great depend- 
ence of modern science on this doctrine and the radical change of outlook 
which its acceptance required and achieved. 

The author has in the end to deal with the separate sciences individually 
and the treatment is rather unequal, that of chemistry being weaker than that 
of mechanics and physics. He does attempt from time to time a summing up 
of the achievements in various sciences from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of scientific method, and these summaries are always thoughtful and 
good. The external features of scientific development, such as the learned 
societies, are properly and skilfully brought into the picture, and the individual 
characteristics of scientists, notably Galileo and Newton, are adequately 
described, in this way helping to remove some old misconceptions. Dr. Hall 
has obviously made a careful and thorough study of modern sources of infor- 
mation and both in the broad features of his narrative and in innumerable 
details he shows that he is acquainted with modern research in the history of 
science. 

Dr. Hall has produced a book which is interesting, valuable, and authori- 
tative. It will be useful to the general historian who seeks information in its 
field but who cannot be expected to make use of the widely dispersed original 
sources, If he is particularly interested in any aspect of the subject he has in 
the bibliography a reliable guide to further information. The general conclu- 
sions of the author are sound and are based on the modern standpoint in the 
history of science. Dr. Hall’s personal views are clearly stated but he is never 
dogmatic and is always careful to write in such a way as not to be misleading. 
His book is one which will certainly be useful to historians and it can be 
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warmly recommended. It contains in a small compass a great deal of informa- 
tion which it would be difficult to find without going to specialized and often 
inaccessible works, and its arrangement is such that the treatment of any 
ial topic is easily found. The reviewer thinks this is one of really good 
books on the history of science which have appeared in recent years. 
J. R. PARTINGTON 


Les XVI® et XVII® Siécles: les progrés de la civilisation européenne et le déclin 
de Vovient (1492-1715). By Rotanp Mousnisr. (Histoire Générale des 
Civilisations, edited by M. Crouzgt, tome iv). Paris; Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1954. iv+605 pp. (illus., maps). 2,500 frs. 


This well-produced and handsomely illustrated volume is the third to appear 
in a new series which bids fair to become a landmark in French historical 
writing. Professor Mousnier of the University of Strasbourg, who has already 
contributed to the volume on the eighteenth century, again exercises his great 
breadth of interest, his powers of penetrating analysis, and expository skill in 
a way which should command a warm reception on this side of the Channel. 

It is a book for the more advanced student who has already fully mastered 
the facts of the period, and done enough reading to be able to understand and 
appreciate the closely-woven text with its frequent epigrams and allusions. 
The survey is divided into two parts. The first deals with European civilization 
and is arranged in two sections: 1492 to 1598, and 1598 to 1715. Part ii deals 
with the non-European world. The general theme is indicated by the sub- 
title: the progress of European civilization and the decline of the East. Euro- 
pean history in the sixteenth century is interpreted, in all its aspects, under 
the general heading of renaissance—a term which is used rather too indis- 
criminately, for it is difficult to see in some of the chapters exactly what was 
reborn. What precisely is meant, for example, by ‘the renaissance of the State’ 
or ‘the renaissance of foreign policy’? Is not too much being here sacrificed 
for the sake of terseness of title and slickness of plan? The seventeenth century 
is also discussed under a general theme, this time of a crisis in several aspects 
of human activity. These crises called forth certain attempts at remedies, 
such as absolutism, mercantilism and Cartesianism which, however, proved to 
be only palliatives, and the legacy of the seventeenth century was still one of 
crisis which was becoming increasingly acute.. M. Mousnier is at his most 
vigorous and stimulating in this part of the book, illustrating his theme from 
the national histories of several countries and from the international conflicts 
caused by the rival imperialisms of the period. He makes full use of the 
recent conclusions of economic historians on the financial difficulties of the 
century, and of historians of literature who have been stressing the brevity 
of the classical age and showing that the epoch of Louis XIV was one of ‘a 
crisis of the European mind’. 

The second part of the book deals with the civilizations of America and 
Asia, and the effect upon them of the advance of Europe into the world. 
There are clearly drawn sketches of pre-Columbus civilizations, of the Islamic 
world, of Mogul India, China at the advent of the Manchus, and a remarkable 
analysis of religious and philosophical developments in Asia. Finally, M. 
Mousnier reflects upon the reasons for the smallness of Europe’s impact onf 
Asia in comparison with its triumph in the New World. This book covers 
sach wide fields, and contains so much wealth of explanation and suggestion 
that it calls for frequent and attentive reading. I understand that there is a 
possibility of an English translation which will, I hope, ensure its still wider 
circulation. Aun Davigs 
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Modern German History. By RaLtpH FLENLEY. London: Dent. 1953. xii+ 406 
pp. (illus., maps). 30s. 

The author, a member of the University of Toronto, in his preface expresses 
the hope that his book is written at the level of both the university student 
and the ‘general reader anxious for light on the problem of Germany’. This 
hope has been fulfilled, not, of course, in the sense of forecasting the future of 
Germany, but in that of enabling the reader to discern the elements which 
have directed the course of German history down to the Nazi dictatorship. It 
begins with a sketch of the age of the Reformation, in which it is shown that 
some of the tendencies which were favoured by it, as e.g., the power of the 
territorial princes, already had their roots in the pre-reformation period. If 
the author in the next two chapters turns to the rise of Prussia and her triumph 
under Frederick the Great, he rightly justifies it with the argument that ‘it was 
the key to many things in the German future’. If Austria is not dealt with at 
the same length, it is for the corresponding reason that it did not have nearly 
the same influence on the development of Germany. Frederick II and his pre- 
decessors formed the type of monarchy that became dominant and gave the 
state ‘its stiff social structure, its autocratic and bureaucratic system of 
government’. 

More than half of the book is given to the development since 1815. The 
revolution of 1848 is treated with understanding; to the much decried Frank- 
furt Parliament the author does the justice of appreciating that it ‘wrote a 
chapter of considerable historical significance, the effects of which were to 
survive in Germany despite its failure’ (p. 185). The following chapters are, of 
course, dominated by the figure of Bismarck, whose diplomatic genius Flenley 
characterizes as ‘the astonishing combination of ruthless and unresting energy, 
adaptability to every change in the wind, yet firm grasp of what he wanted, 
and pursuance of those ends by every means available.’ Nevertheless he thinks 
that in foreign policy he made two grave mistakes: the seizure of Alsace and 
Lorraine from France in 1871 and his alliance with Austria in 1879. His home 
policy is still more harshly judged; the author regards Bismarck’s system, not 
any natural incapacity of the German people, as the principle reason ‘which 
has hindered their education in the necessary slow development’ of political 
capacity. The consequences come to light in the chapters dealing with the 
reign of William II and with the Weimar Republic, in which the determination 
to be impartial is apparent. About a dozen pages on the Nazi dictatorship 
conclude the political story. 

But the author does not forget ‘the social, economic, intellectual and cultural 
factors which have been of such great importance in German history’, as he 
remarks in his preface. His excursions into cultural and literary history are 
particularly successful. The short characterizations of the great poets and 
thinkers of the eighteenth century, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller and Kant 
give the reader as much sound information as is possible in a few pages. In 
Goethe’s autobiography the author has found some sentences about the 
‘Daemonic’ which applied to Hitler have a really prophetic sound: ‘All the 
moral powers combined are of no avail against them; in vain does the more 
enlightened portion of mankind attempt to throw suspicion upon them as 
dupes or swindlers—the masses are attracted by them.’ 

The illustrations are less satisfactory. Some portraits like those of King 
Frederick William III and the Emperor Frederick III are not at all representa- 
tive. The caption under the portrait of King Ludwig II of Bavaria is wrong; 
the king is not the seated but the standing person ; the young man seated beside 
him is the famous actor Joseph Kainz. Ericu Eyck 
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The Grand Captain, Gonzalo de Cordoba. By GERALD DE Gaury. London: 
Longmans. 1955. xi+163 pp. (illus., maps). 18s. 

The dust-jacket of this book claims that it is ‘the first full-length biography’ 
of Gonzalo Fernandez de Cérdoba, and refers to the ‘detailed research, employ- 
ing some hitherto unpublished material’ which has gone to its making. This 
is, of course, an exaggeration. In his acknowledgements Colonel de Gaury 
makes plain his debt to the full-length biography published by Luis Marfa de 
Lojendio in 1942, and neither the form in which the book is presented, nor the 
contents of the select bibliography, suggest that he intended to make excessive 
claims for it as a contribution to historical scholarship. It is, however, a 
readable and informative account of the career of the Gran Capitdn as this is 
generally known, which is at its best in the narratives of Gonzalo’s campaigns 
in Italy. 

Colonel de Gaury takes what is probably an excessively favourable view of 
the character of his hero. There is some evidence to show that Gonzalo’s 
financial integrity was not above reproach, and Fernando’s apparent ingrati- 
tude towards his great general towards the end of the latter’s life can be 
defended in the context of contemporary Spanish politics. The Catholic kings 
were able to build a strong state only by severely repressing the pretensions 
and power of the nobility, and Gonzalo de Cérdoba, perhaps unwittingly, 
came, by his very successes on the battle-field, to represent a force which 
might challenge the authority of the king. 

Colonel de Gaury’s success in his accounts of the Gran Capitdn’s campaigns 
is not accompanied by any very penetrating or convincing explanations of the 
qualities of character or intellect which made Gonzalo an outstanding general. 
He seems, too, to exaggerate the novelty of cannon in warfare at this time. 
Gunpowder was used by Spanish armies seventy-five years before Gonzalo de 
Cérdoba was born. 

The book contains a number of misprints of Spanish proper names, ¢.g. 
Antequera (p. 143); the name of Gonzalo’s birth-place is misspelt in the 
caption to the illustration of it facing p. 117. One must take serious exception 
to the author’s habit of ignoring Spanish accents. One can refer to the ‘Marquis 
of Cadiz’, or to the ‘Marqués de Cadiz’, but to refer to the ‘Marques de Cadiz’ 
is simply (p. 12) to perpetrate two misprints. Colonel de Gaury does this 
constantly, even when he is using the surname or the nickname of the subject 
of his monograph. The illustrations are often very good. P. E. RussEti 


The Sale of Public Office in the Spanish Indies under the Hapsburgs. By J. H. 
Parry. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1953. 
vi+73 pp. $1-50. 

The Cabildo in Peru under the Hapsburgs: A Study in the Origins and Powers 
of the Town Council in the Viceroyalty of Peru, 1530-1700. By Joun 
PrEsTON Moore. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press (London: 
Cambridge University Press). 1954 (1955). x-+-309 pp. (illus., map). 45s. 

Spanish colonial policy was torn between an attempt to serve two masters, 
between the desire to govern an empire on Christian principles and the desire 
to exploit the economic wealth of that empire in the interests of the domestic 
exchequer. This ambivalence was inherent in the actual organisation of 
imperial government. Not only did the crown try to provide an effective 
administration for the colonies, but it also tried to find solutions, at the expense 
of the colonies, for its own financial difficulties in Spain; while offices were 
created to maintain order and provide justice, they were also often created 
with no other purpose than that of selling them. 
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Professor Parry, who has already described some of the more creative 
elements in Spanish colonial administration, now illuminates a murkier tract 
of its history. His book is a model of what a new analysis of an old topic can 
accomplish. Re-examining government decrees and the lawyers’ glosses upon 
those decrees, and drawing on the original records of the office-selling trans- 
actions in the archive of the Indies, he traces in detail the origin and develop- 
ment of a practice which by the end of Philip II’s reign had become a regular 
and important source of revenue. He divides saleable offices into three main 
classes, notarial offices, seats in municipal councils, and senior administrative 
appointments, and illustrates the character of the system in each case by new 
and judicious examples. To assess the effects of sale of office is a more difficult 
task than to describe its operation; the decline in administrative standards 
cannot be reduced to figures. But Professor Parry gives his conclusions with 
admirable poise and fairness. Notaries, being professional lawyers and living 
on fees from the public whom they served, could be made to buy their practices 
without any serious interference with efficient administration. To sell seats on 
the town councils, however, was to sap municipal virility and install self- 
perpetuating oligarchies. Finally, to sell higher administrative offices, especi- 
ally treasury offices, was to invite a man to embezzle government funds in 
order to pay the interest on the debt incurred in the purchase, and led ulti- 
mately to an abdication of government control. In addition to increasing our 
understanding of colonial administration, Professor Parry also brings out 
clearly the decline in government integrity under the later Hapsburgs. Thus 
his work is an important contribution to the perennial debate about what 
caused the decline of Spain in the seventeenth century. It is only by meticu- 
lous studies such as this that the discussion can be lifted out of the arid wastes 
of ideology into the more fertile fields of historical analysis. 

As Spanish central government was lowering its own standards, so it was 
restricting the action of municipal government in the colonies. A single com- 
prehensive account of the colonial cabildo, or town council, has long been 
needed, and if Professor Moore’s book still leaves something to be desired, it 
is no less welcome for that. But it must be observed that the minutes of the 
town councils themselves are not sufficient as a main source for the subject; 
the story can be adequately told only by a fuller exploitation of government 
records in the archive of the Indies. Consequently this work suffers most in 
its attempt to cope with the problems of the origins of the colonial cabildo 
and in its account of the restrictive policy of the crown, in other words at 
precisely the points where government pressure impinged most on the cabildos 
and where government records should have been more widely used. For 
example, the author seeks to establish some connexion between the comuneros 
revolt in Castile (1520-1) and the degree of self-government enjoyed by the 
colonial cabildos in the early days of settlement. Apart from the fact that it is 
a misreading of Spanish history to regard the comuneros as defending a 
‘popular cause’ against a tyrannical king, the attempt, based on insufficient 
documentary evidence, lures the author into the unconvincing argument that 
the comuneros revolt caused the crown to indulge in political repression at 
home and indulgence overseas. 

Nevertheless, in those parts of the book devoted to purely municipal affairs, 
Professor Moore has performed a valuable service. His accounts of municipal 
constitutions, elections, property, revenue, economic and social activities, are 
all careful and scholarly. The chapter on the cabildo abierto, or open assembly 
of citizens summoned for special purposes, if it does not basically modify the 
existing accounts of this device, certainly improves on them; by going beyond 
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a purely legal treatment and drawing together all available examples of open 
assemblies, the author gives us a clearer appreciation of what exactly they were. 

Professor Moore closes his work with an analysis of municipal discontent 
and decadence in the seventeenth century. This he attributes largely to the 
restrictive policies of the crown. Like most liberal historians, he recognises, 
though does not reconcile, the dilemma involved in commending local ‘liberty’, 
which meant among other things liberty to exploit the Indians, while deploring 
government ‘autocracy’, which included a comparatively humane native 
policy and one which, had it been implemented against the towns, would have 
provided some hope for the Indians. But this only underlines the impossibility 


of appraising the Spanish Empire in terms of liberty versus autocracy. 
Joun Lyncu 


England under the Tudors. By G. R. Exton. London: Methuen. 1954. 
xii+504 pp. (maps). 25s. 

Mr. Elton has written yet another survey of the Tudor period, but his 
replaces the older volume by A. D. Innes in the well-known Methuen’s History 
of England in eight volumes. It embodies the results of modern research 
work, especially Mr. Elton’s own work on Thomas Cromwell, in a re-interpre- 
tation of that age of controversy and revolution which is still debated by some 
with rancour and prejudice. The temper of this new version is admirable and 
the survey of the new literature of the subject, including recent American 
studies, has been carefully made, but the whole book is dominated by Mr. 
Elton’s discovery that Thomas Cromwell ‘so far from attempting to build up 
a despotism in England . . . was that country’s first parliamentary statesman’ 
(p. 175). There have been many assorted claimants put forward for this 
honour, but the phrase is without real meaning at this period and therefore 
pointless. Mr. Elton gives a fair sketch of the state of the church in England 
on the eve of the revolution and argues first that it had been seriously weakened 
as an independent institution through the great concentration of lay and 
ecclesiastical authority in Wolsey’s hands and secondly that there were strong 
and widespread anti-clerical and anti-papal sentiments in the country. Henry 
VIII alone stood between the church and its enemies and when after the failure 
of Clement VII to dissolve his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, Cromwell 
advised the king to act boldly, it fell an easy victim to its secular enemies. 
Cromwell passed through parliament all the important acts which recognized 
the king as Supreme Head and apparently was not only responsible for drafting 
but also for initiating them and for the dubious theories on which they were 
based. The author has convinced himself that this is so and even that the 
theory of national sovereignty emanated from his fertile and profound mind. 
This is a novel view and will not be easily accepted. It seems to reduce the 
king almost to the status of a roi fainéant, which he was not, and assumes that 
from at least 1533 there was an intention that the breach should be permanent. 
It is possible and perhaps more realistic to consider that there was nosuch 
clear-cut policy: quarrels between monarchs and popes had occurred before 
and been settled, the majority of the nation must have been profoundly 
puzzled by what was taking place and subsequent reactions to the many and 
inconsistent changes of ecclesiastical policy suggest a good deal of bewildered 
indifference. The dissolution of the monasteries was also of more significance 
than Mr. Elton allows, not only because of their special relationship to papal 
authority but also because it was an event visible to all. Like the iconclasm 
associated with it, it was a revolution to the eye. However, the constitutional 
issues, Cromwell apart, are clearly analysed and an excellent account given of 
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the working of the royal supremacy. The volume is particularly concerned 
with the Tudor constitution and is a valuable and judicious guide to the more 
substantial results of modern research. Though less attention is paid to 
economic and social history than by Professor Bindoff there are also some 
excellent summaries of these matters. Two small points might be worth 
noticing: on p. 32 in the reference to the Poynings laws ‘automatically’ should 
be deleted and ‘lately’ inserted; and it is disconcerting to read on p. 80 that 
‘no industries existed [i.e. c.1525?] to absorb the surplus of money and men’. 
Was there any great surplus to be absorbed ? F. J. RoutLepce 


The Tudors. By CuristoPpHER Morris. London: Batsford. 1955. 202 pp. 
(illus.). 21s. 


We have had so many books on the Tudors in recent years that it might 
seem very difficult to inject an element of freshness into yet another. This, 
however, Mr. Morris has triumphantly done, and his book can be warmly 
recommended even to those who have read all the others. Its plan is different. 
Instead of a narrative history, he has written personal essays on each of the 
five monarchs, preceded by two general essays—the one dealing with ‘Culture, 
Politics and the Tudors’, and the other with ‘The Tudor Heritage’—in which 
he reflects, from the wide reading of a thoughtful scholar, on the general back- 
ground of his subject. These two introductory chapters are brilliant and 
stimulating, without a taint of staleness. The same, indeed, might be said 
about the five personal studies. They are not the product of research, in the 
strict sense of the word: Mr, Morris himself says this in his preface, in the one 
unhappy sentence of the book. All the same, as the references indicate, the 
author has read widely in the printed sources of the period, and his flair for 
the apt point or quotation is remarkable. He remains above the battle, as 
waged in the ordinary narrative history; but, since this was an age of personal 
monarchy, national events and policy enter into his personal portraits 
and estimates of character. He is constantly stimulating the imagination: 
for example, in his simple and telling criticism of the tendency to regard 
the reigns of Edward VI and Mary as mere interludes; or in his reminder— 
when mentioning the introduction of marriage for the clergy—of the great 
Englishmen who were later to be born in clerical families. His appraisals of 
character, though generally sound, will no doubt provoke occasional demurrers, 
and once or twice we may not think highly of his authority for a statement. 
But this is a book which the scholar will read with pleasure and which may be 
recommended with confidence to the student, both at school and in the 
university. Its literary quality is outstanding, while the many illustrations— 
as might be expected from a Batsford book—are a sheer joy, and also are far 
from conventional. J. E. NEALE 


Tudor Family Portraits, By BARBARA WINCHESTER. London: Cape. 1955. 
330 pp. (illus.). 25s. 


This is a bad book which might have been saved by a little more humility 
in the face of the problems of history and scholarship. Miss Winchester had 
the good fortune to alight upon a remarkable collection of documents: the 
private and business correspondence of the Johnsons, merchants of the Staple 
in the critical years from 1530 to 1560; but she then tried to.do much more 
than she is capable of. She has worked hard and put out much welcome and 
interesting material: her reconstruction of the Johnsons’ private lives, 
domestic affairs, business habits, food and drink, and so forth, is full of signi- 
ficant detail from the letters. But she knows too little sixteenth-century 
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history: in particular she does not really understand its international trade 
and finance, and the general background is a wild mixture of sense and 
nonsense. As long as she sticks to ‘social history’ of the elementary kind, the 
book has its uses; but the material calls for more, and there she falls down. 
Her attempts at a setting (for instance, the really deplorable second chapter) 
and at the larger issues turn what might have been an interesting exploration 
of unfamiliar middle class territory into an overblown and (one has to say it) 
presumptuous piece of nonsense. 

The manner of the book is unfortunately as objectionable as the contents 
are jejune. The author has thought it necessary to drag in masses of often 
irrelevant and sometimes erroneous background material which only succeed 
in making one suspicious even of the Johnson papers. The system of references 
gives one no chance of distinguishing fact from imagination. Of the 111 notes 
quite a few identify sources of embellishing quotations in Shakespeare and the 
like, while none are given to support the many generous assertions on Tudor 
politics and affairs. Miss Winchester embroiders freely and uses what no 
doubt passes for feminine intuition; when the evidence is not discursive 
enough—and necessarily this happens often—false parallels, conjecture, and 
would-be sophisticated comment are called into help. Much of the writing is 
quite good ; but far too often she uses a mixture of coyness, cosiness, patron- 
izing irony, and pretentious vocabulary which at times reaches the limits of 
the tolerable. This trashy attitude to serious problems allegedly provides 
entertainment; but even if one were to forgive her ignorance of the new 
draperies, her silly notions of the middle ages, her childish comments on 
sixteenth-century politics, is one to approve a style in which cows are kine, 
120 becomes six score, and the people of the day are collectively referred to as 
‘the Tudors’? Henry VIII wished to be loved for himself alone (p. 36); ‘the 
Tudors adored any excuse for enjoying themselves’ (p. 66); midwives were 
addicted to the brandy bottle (indeed?) (p. 103); and so on. Sometimes she 
even falls down on domestic detail: even of that bibulous century it is hard 
to believe that ‘firkins of [ale] were downed several times a day by every 
man, woman, and child in the country’. 

Miss Winchester may be well advised to turn her attention to historical 
fiction. The trouble is that that maligned genre does not receive the respect 
which fiction dressed up as fact too often commands. G. R. ELTON 


Tudor Prelates and Politics, 1536-1558. By Lacky BALDWIN SMITH. (Princeton 
Studies in History, vol. 8.) Princeton University Press. (London: Cumber- 
lege). 1953. x+333 pp. 32s. 6d. 

Hugh Latimer. By Haroip S. Darsy. London: Epworth Press. 1953. 262 pp. 
21s. 


What was it, at a turning point in English history, that made some men 
Catholic and others Protestant? Dr. L. B. Smith has asked this question of 
one sector of Tudor society, the Henrician bishops. His conclusions, set out 
with verve and detail, may be briefly summarized: the men who had been 
trained in canon and civil law, and attracted to senior administrative posts 
under Wolsey and his successors, were bred in a conservative tradition. To 
them radicalism in the church seemed under their very eyes to be leading to 
radicalism in the state, social revolution. As they moved to the right in 
politics, so they marched in step with religious reaction, late in Henry's reign 
and again under Mary. By contrast, the reformers were, by training and 
profession, theologians, dons, monks, neither desirous of administrative office 
Ror appreciative of the qualities for which it called. Dr. Smith cites the famous 
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story of Latimer’s skipping with joy when he was divested of his bishopric. 
Uninhibited by the burdens of high office, these men were free to participate 
in the intellectual and spiritual adventure which the Reformation was opening 
for them. If it led them also into political adventures, that was only to be 
expected once they had drunk deeply of the heady wine of Protestantism. 

This brief account can scarcely do justice to the argument and evidence 
which Dr. Smith has marshalled in this promising first book. But the issue 
turns on the common identification of protestantism with radicalism. In 
practice did reform and radicalism come to the same thing? What did Latimer’s 
social policy mean? The evils he denounced, enclosure, rack-renting, inflation, 
lack of charity, the falling standards of education, were the evils of a dissolving 
society. His pleas harked back to a medieval past which he saw being de- 
stroyed by the economic and social revolution of his time. Some of his criticism 
might well have come from Thomas More earlier or from Laud nearly a century 
later. By contrast, the government of Northumberland managed to be the 
most right wing in sixteenth-century politics and the most extreme in religious 
experiment. 

Dr. Smith fully recognizes that it was religion that placed Gardiner on one 
side of the fence and Cranmer on the other. He is aware also that religious 
conservatives quarelled less with the new nobility and the middle class than 
did reformers who so often stood for an older order. This he explains by the 
argument that ‘unlike the reformers’, the conservatives ‘had little desire to 
achieve the theocratic utopia of creating a heaven on earth’. But, if stability 
and security meant so much to them, why did those Marian bishops, men like 
Heath, Tunstall, Thirlby, Bonner, who were still alive at the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign, break with her from the start, when social and political 
stability called for an united front at home? If Protestantism could inspire 
Ket’s rebellion, could not Catholicism inspire the rising of the west in the 
same year, or the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536? Dr. Smith rightly stresses that, 
by the time of Elizabeth’s accession, too much blood had flowed to make 
reconciliation easy; but was it politics and administration which played so 
dominant a part in the fifteen-forties? If we cannot adopt in full Dr. Smith's 
interpretation of these crucial developments, he has none the less made a very 
good case and we are grateful to him for drawing our attention to the significant 
influence of education and career in forming men’s attitude to religion and 
politics in Tudor England. 

These complexities did not trouble the late Dr. Darby in his biography of 
Latimer. Instead, what we have is a straightforward and interesting narrative, 
based on the well-known sources, which brings out to the full Latimer’s 
qualities as preacher and reformer. J. HuRsTFIELD 


Records of the Court of Augmentations relating to Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Edit. by E, A. Lewis and J. Conway Daviss. A Survey of the Duchy of 
Lancaster Lordships in Wales, 1609-1613. Edited by Witttiam REEs. 
(Board of Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, Nos. 13 and 12.) Cardiff: 
Univ. of Wales Press. 1954, 1953. lx+590 pp., 45s.; xxxix+303 pp. 
(maps). 30s. 

Two important collections of material, admirably edited and prefaced with 
scholarly introductions, have recently been made available for students of 
Welsh history by the late Professor E. A. Lewis, Dr. J. Conway Davies and 
Professor William Rees. 

The court of augmentations, set up in 1536 in order to maximize the crown’s 
receipts from the property of the dissolved monasteries, was amalgamated in 
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1547 with the court of general surveyors, having a similar aim with regard to 
lands in the crown’s hands by attainder or purchase. The combined court was 
abolished in 1554 but, as Dr. Davies shows in his excellent account of its con- 
stituents and the sources of their practice and traditions, it influenced the 
administrative methods of thé exchequer. The documents here calendared 
and arranged according to counties illustrate the purposes of this active, if 
short lived, organ and the ways in which they were pursued. Genealogists and 
topographers will find something in them, but the major interest for most 
readers, no doubt, will be in the complex of legal, personal and social issues 
revealed in the cases of plaintiffs and defendants. In many instances there is 
nothing to show how the story ended; sometimes we have only one side of it 
fully told and it may be difficult to judge of the truth; but the time clearly 
offered chances to some and brought risks to others. Leases from heads of 
dissolved houses, it is asserted, were sometimes forged; tenants claiming to be 
copyholders complained of being treated as tenants without rights; grantees are 
said to have converted arable to pasture ‘contrary to the laws and statutes of the 
realm’ or to have enclosed common land to use as arable. On the other hand, 
tenants are accused of withholding rents and others of refusing to pay tithes 
‘alleging .. . that they ought to pay none, for as much as when the priory 
stood they and their friends were there prayed for yearly, and now it is dis- 
solved they know not why they should pay to any farmer’. There are indica- 
tions that the gentry and some rising into that class gained by robbing the 
crown: a Salisbury of Denbigh, e.g., was accused (wrongfully, according to him) 
of building his town house with the king's timber and freestone and pasturing 
many beasts on land from which the king’s deer were excluded. Here and 
there, indeed, one finds evidence of worthier aims and feelings: the burgesses 
of Brecon plead for the ‘three little bells’ in the steeple of the priory, ‘time out 
of mind the parish church of the whole town’ and petition also on behalf of 
Sir Thomas ab Ieuan, their aged and beloved vicar, ‘considering the manifold 
deeds of charity that he heretofore has done in those parts’. 

The widespread duchy of Lancaster lands, the accumulation and devolution 
of which are clearly and succinctly traced in the preface to Professor Rees’s 
volume, included in Wales the six lordships of Monmouth, Grosmont, Sken- 
frith, White Castle, Caldicot and Kidwelly and two commotes, Carnwallon and 
Iscennen. These, as the editor shows, were affected by the factors which 
brought about the decay of tribal and manorial conditions and also by the 
legislation uniting Wales to England. Thus the Welsh system of gwely and 
gafael presumably existed at one time in Iscennen, but it had disappeared by 
the survey of 1610; and though Caldicot ‘had been one of the most completely 
Anglicized manors in Wales, with a large villein population’, there were few 
vestiges of the ancient servile status left by 1613. There were, it is true, many 
copyhold, or customary, holdings, and the copyholder was a tenant ‘whom’ 
as Norden said ‘the hand of time hath much enfranchised’ though his origins 
were in villeinage. It is noteworthy that in Caldicot twelve such holdings 
belonged to Francis Herbert and three to Henry Vaughan, both described as 
generosus. In Monmouth manor, moreover, the copyholders included not only 
simple gentry but three knights. Something of the old order did remain, e.g. 
im payments called commorth, kysett, leirwite and heriet; gavelkind was still the 
practice in Monmouth manor in 1610, and there too customary lands were still 
transferred in the ancient way at the castle gate by delivery of a rod. These 
surveys, besides being of great interest for local history and topography, are 
invaluable as evidence of tenures, custom, rents, commons, forests, encroach- 
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it is good to have them in texts on which one may depend, printed attractively 
and properly put in their historical setting by the author most competent to 
do so. One could, it is true, wish that Professor Rees had been a little less 
economical in footnotes and had explained such terms, for instance, as yearth 
(presumably, a ploughing) and ced (tribute, gift?) and had also given some 
account (if anything is, indeed, known) of the surveyor, Gerard Bromley. An 
index rerum, too, would have made the volume easier to use. G. P. Jonzs 


Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581. By J. E. NEALE. London: Cape. 
1953. 434 pp. (illus.). 25s. 


It is now some years since Sir John Neale announced, so to speak, his first 
subject, Queen Elizabeth. Then, in 1949, he gave us The Elizabethan House of 
Commons as his second subject. Now, the two are combined, sonata-wise, into 
a rich and shapely composition which one more volume will complete. 

The story is told in truly Elizabethan amplitude. Over 80 pages are devoted 
to the author’s latest views on the parliament of 1559, whose exciting crisis 
he has done so much to illuminate. The next two parliaments debated the 
succession question ; from 1571 to 1581 it was principally the Catholic peril. It 
is naturally these great matters which hold the author’s attention and ours— 
the fate of English religion and politics was being settled for centuries to come, 
and the minutest inquiry is proper and necessary. The standpoint of the 
whole series of studies, however, is strictly personal and political, and eschews 
the legal, constitutional and institutional aspects of parliament. A large 
amount of new and unprinted material has been drawn upon, some of it 
correspondence, but the most illuminating is the private diaries which the 
indefatigable searches of the author have brought to light. When they are 
published, we shall doubtless know more about those fascinating sides of 
parliament which fell outside of the plan of these books. 

As it is, we are told much about the remarkable Puritan genius for organiza- 
tion. In the very first parliament Sir John Neale emphasizes the crucial part 
played by a small but determined group of returned émigrés, ‘at least twelve, 
probably sixteen, possibly more’. They concerted among themselves the 
parliamentary tactics to employ; more than that, this parliamentary party 
kept close contact with sympathizers outside the house, and the suspicion 
seems likely that their policy was in fact laid down by a group of Puritan 
divines, some of whom later rose to the episcopate. This attitude of using a 
national institution as a tool in the hands of an outside organization was to 
develop later in the reign when the Puritans coolly substituted their ‘prophesy- 
ings’ for the organization of the national church. The genius of these men for 
creating institutions was undeniable, and it is a tribute to the solid foundations 
of parliament that it did not succumb to a ‘kirk’. Not the least remarkable 
thing about the group was the speed with which they acted: Queen Mary died 
on 17 November, and the émigrés crossed half Europe in winter to get home 
for the elections, which mostly took place in January. The details of the 
returns of some of them are in the author’s previous volume; more will doubt- 
less come to light when the History of Parliament appears. 

The concerted operations of a compact Puritan group in the commons 
naturally would suggest that there was an equally determined and organized 
government group, thus creating some sort of party contest. There were indeed 
the ministers—the lord keeper, the secretaries of state, the household officers, 
the privy councillors. But they seem not to have been animated by a spirit 
of solidarity; the author comments on ‘that independence and lack of cohesion 
among privy councillors which is typical of high Elizabethan days, a secret of 
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their greatness, and a clue to the harmonious evolution of parliamentary 
power’ (p. 379). Not only did the queen tolerate dissension among her minis- 
ters, but also between them and her; she raised to the episcopate Marian 
exiles knowing that they differed from her profoundly on ecclesiastical matters, 
and retained ministers who argued earnestly and interminably with her, and 
resorted to all sorts of intrigue to check her policies. Hence the ministers had 
to defend, unwillingly, her policies against an opposition with which they in 
fact felt considerable sympathy. Her early failure to build up an ‘Anglican’ 
episcopate in harmony with her own policy is reminiscent of Mary’s failure to 
raise firm and able Catholics; perhaps both queens suffered from a lack of 
competent men because the Puritans alone were producing men of leadership 
at the critical moments. It may have been necessity rather than choice that 
compelled Elizabeth to perform a seeming miracle and to ‘harness the dynamic 
of revolution to her service without succumbing to its doctrinaire philosophy’ 
(p. 403). Strained by this fundamental ambiguity, parliamentary politics and 
the art of government generally became an intensely personal affair, and a 
‘personal’ history such as this takes us nearer to the central mystery of 
Elizabeth's reign. T. F. T. Prucknetr 


James Stewart, Earl of Moray: a political study of the Reformation in Scotland. 
By Maurice Lez, Jr. New York: Columbia Univ. Press (London): 
Cumberlege). 1953. xi+320 pp. 25s. 


Dr. Lee, who has had a distinguished career in the University of Princeton, 
remarks in his introduction that Moray ‘has had no previous full-scale bio- 
graphy’. This is true; but judgements upon the life and work of Moray have 
been passed by a whole succession of historians, some of whom, founding upon 


Knox, Calderwood, Buchanan and Spottiswoode, have lauded ‘The Good 
Regent’, while others, from his own day on, have denounced unsparingly the 
queen’s ambitious half-brother whose ‘latent practices for obtaining the 
Crown’ were ‘the source of the calamities which befell Scotland’. [Keith, 
History of the Affairs of Church and State in Scotland (edn. 1844-50), iii, index, 
s.v., ‘James, Lord Prior of St. Andrews’.] Conflicting opinions have been given 
by Robertson and McCrie, and though recent historians have been more 
guarded in their assessments, varying estimates have constantly been supplied. 
Hume Brown was ‘for’ the regent, and against him was T. F. Henderson, whose 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography was the most substantial account 
of Moray produced before the present work. To this article Dr. Lee’s book is 
a reply. He has read, as his good apparatus shows, most of the secondary 
authorities, and he has the advantage of having been able to use (to excellent 
effect) the Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots, 
which was not printed when Hay Fleming wrote his admirable Mary Queen 
of Scots (1897). Both the literary and the documentary evidence have been 
well used and the author brings to his task an analytic and critical mind. His 
main theme is that Moray was dominated by the fixed determination to defend 
the Protestant religion in Scotland, and he pays tribute to the virtues of his 
domestic life; but, at the same time, he attacks Moray’s moral ‘behaviour’ on 
more than one occasion, admits his ‘duplicity’ and his ‘less than straightfor- 
ward conduct’, and holds that, along with Elizabeth, he made ‘Mary’s appear 
the better cause by the incredible dishonesty and hypocritical futility with 
which they handled her case’. He writes, indeed, from a pinnacle which enables 
him to denounce all the great actors on the stage, including those Scots lords 
who could be best attacked ‘through their pocket books’; his use of the phrase 
is illuminating. And in his very free interpretation of the causes of human 
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action he comes rather close to being, as Knox was to Randolph long ago, ‘of 
God’s Privie Consell’. Honest, informative, admirably documented and very 
well indexed, the book is not really a biography. It tells little of Moray’s 
personal life and, in describing his political activity it becomes, almost, a 
history of Scottish politics from 1560 to 1571. Perhaps this was inevitable. 
Dr. Lee may now have discovered why a full dress life of Moray has not been 
attempted by other historians. Certainly he has succeeded better than his 
predecessors in keeping his hero on the front of the stage, in which the rival 
queens played their great tragedy, and his book is a good book. 
J. D. Mackiz 


The British Soldier: His Daily Life from Tudor to Modern Times. By CoLoner 
H. pE WatTTEvILtLe. London: Dent. 1954. xiv-++-242 pp. (illus.). 18s. 


Nowadays writers of military history are in some doubt as to how their 
subject can or should be presented to other specialist historians and to the 
general reader. The old fashioned interpolation of neat and quite unrealistic 
‘battleplans’ into textbooks, accompanied by a few broad generalizations on 
strategy and tactics, and decorated with a sprinkling of patriotic anecdotes, is 
not of great value. The horrors of war are undeniable, and any pattern or 
even common sense in its chaos often hard to discern. Yet war has a fascina- 
tion hard to deny and difficult to explain. Much military writing is highly 
tendentious; considerable omissions, special pleading, national or ideological 
prejudices, self-exculpatory arguments and downright hard lying are often 
evident, and much more easily searched out and joyously exposed than are 
similar sins committed by political, social or economic historians. Personal 
loss or suffering is more readily and easily ascribed to those responsible for a 
military defeat (or victory) than to an industrial change, a political move or a 
shift in economic practice. There is inevitably a strongly subjective approach 
to military literature both by readers and writers. 

Colonel de Watteville has set out to establish the British soldier as a human 
being and a social animal. He writes from a rich literary background and a 
wide range of military reading, made vivid by his own distinguished career 
and breadth of experience. His style is lively; he tells with vigour many 
excellent tales, a considerable number of which will be new to readers without 
much previous acquaintance with soldiers’ autobiographies and records; his 
quotations are frequent, apt and sufficiently lengthy. The bulk of the book 
deals with the nineteenth century; after 1880 the treatment becomes sketchy 
and from 1919 extremely brief. There are seventeen excellent plates, but 
unfortunately not all are carefully or accurately described. The chief fault of 
the book, and a very serious one, is a complete lack of references (except for 
one to Shakespeare on p. 23 which is a howler of the first magnitude). The 
author tries to escape by declaring he has no original or erudite matter to 
display, but this is no excuse for the constant maddening appearances of 
‘unknown sergeants’ and anonymous diarists. In too many instances the date 
is left out and an important clue omitted (or given wrongly) ; a general haziness 
obscures vital detail. A reader new to the very real fascination exercised by 
many soldier writers would find it impossible from the. scanty indications 
given to discover what their books were called, or when they were published, 
or which were most worth reading. Moreover, ‘the soldier’ tends to appear as 
a slightly ‘different’ kind of man throughout this rather exasperating book. 
However, here he is, the British soldier, in many aspects never before quite so 
completely brought together: his recruiting, quarters, pay, expenses, food, 
drink, discipline, wives and women, drill and weapons, conventions, habits 
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good and bad, popular songs and relations with his officers. There is some 
excellent reading in this book. T. H. McGurriz 


Gorges of Plymouth Fort: a life of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Captain of Plymouth 
Fort, Governor of New England, and Lord of the Province of Main. By 
R. A. Preston. University of Toronto Press (London: Cumberlege). 
1953 (1954). x+495 pp. (illus., maps). $7-+50 (60s.). 

The Strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peter, 1598-1660. By R. P. Stkarns. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press. 1954. xii+463 pp. $7:50. 


Both these works are concerned with men from the West Country. Gorges 
was a Somerset man and Peter was born and raised in Cornwall. Although 
Gorges was born in 1568 or thereabouts and was some thirty years older than 
Peter, their active lives overlapped and they were common sharers in the first 
efforts of the English nation to plant colonies across the Atlantic. Gorges was 
the second son of a long established family of landlords and courtiers, and he 
commenced life with the advantage of exalted connexions. Peter started 
lower in the social scale, the son of a merchant and grandson of a Dutch 
immigrant. Gorges experienced the sudden quirks of fortune and knew both 
preferment and prison, but he never rose so high or fell so low as Peter, who 
climbed to the chaplaincy of the Council of State under Cromwell and was 
hanged as a regicide. 

These biographies are works of carefully documented scholarship. Professor 
Preston has critically examined the vast quantity of printed documentary 
material on Gorges published in the United States and the numerous items 
bearing on Gorges as a soldier and promoter of plantations scattered about in 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. These sources have 
been checked and supplemented by work in the Public Record Office. Professor 
Preston has not discovered any startingly new facts about Gorges, but he has 
divorced the study of this pioneer organizer of plantations from the conflicting 
preconceptions of American students of the subject, and he has firmly fixed 
Gorges in relation to his English and European environment. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Preston’s work throws useful light on some of the subsidiary issues of 
the Civil War, revealing in detail the character and the causes of the conflict 
between local fishing and trading interests, whose activities depended on free- 
dom from central control, and the promoters such as Gorges who thought in 
terms of large, long-term enterprise requiring the assistance of state power 
and close control over the use of the social surpluses which we call capital. 
Gorges, a natural and traditional supporter of royal power and one who con- 
sidered it an agency of beneficence, believed as strongly as his enemies in the 
desirability of overseas expansion; he had a clearer view than they of the 
complexities and hazards of building new communities; and he realized better 
than they that plantations yield little profit to the planters in the short run. 
But he trusted, like a courtier and an aristocrat, in the exercise of power and 
the enforcement of social discipline to realize his ends and to surmount the 
obstacles in his course. The future, however, belonged more to those whose 
interest was economic freedom and who looked to the individual accumulation 
of capital as the means not only of personal benefit but social felicity. 

Hugh Peter was one of these partisans of freedom. He came of the class of 
traders and small undertakers of enterprises who were challenging the monopo- 
lists and would-be-monopolists of later Elizabethan and early Stuart times. 
His opposition to authority began in the sphere of religion, and most of his life 
was spent in religious disputation. But economic, political and social questions 
were never far from Peter’s mind. Peter was admired or reviled in his own 
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day as a preacher and divine, and he is remembered chiefly as Cromwell's 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury’ and as a regicide, but a close examination of his 
activities and his thoughts, which Professor Stearns makes possible in his 
richly informative volume, reveals that some of his most lasting achievements 
were in the sphere of economic policy. As agent in England of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay plantation he almost completely failed his employers in the 
realization of their immediate requests, but he secured from parliament in 
1642-3 an act removing all customs duties upon exports of English growth or 
manufacture to New England. He advocated freedom of trade, the establish- 
ment of a national bank, the abolition of imprisonment for bankruptcy, 
standard weights and measures, the weakening or abolition of guilds, and free 
entry into England of merchants of all nations, not excluding Jews and Mus- 
lims. In fact Peter as economist anticipated the prescriptions of Adam Smith 
by one hundred and twenty-five years. Had he devoted as much time to 
pressing upon Cromwell rational economic policies as he did in religious 
wrangling he might well have saved the Commonwealth and brought to 
England in the seventeenth century a system of free, competitive enterprise 
which it took nearly two centuries to achieve. 

The Strenuous Puritan discusses far more than Peter’s economic thinking. 
Indeed, that is a small part of the book. In Professor Stearns’ volume Peter 
hardly comes alive as a man, but that is not from want of information. Peter 
demands the attention of an artist for his depiction. Such may now be possible, 
for a good scholar has given us the facts. H. S. FERNS 


The King’s Peace, 1637-1641. By C. V. WeEpGwoop. London: Collins. 1955. 
510 pp. (illus.). 25s. 

The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan Revolution. By Tuomas L. 
Coonan. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1954. xviii+402 pp. (illus., 
maps). 36s. 

A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. By PEREZ ZAGORIN. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1954. viii+208 pp. 15s. 


These three books have little in common except the period with which they 
deal. Miss Wedgwood disarmingly announces in her introduction that she 
has not attempted ‘to examine underlying causes, but rather to give full 
importance and value to the admitted motives and the illusions of the men of 
the 17th century.’ One may wonder how useful it is for the historian to give 
‘full value’ to contemporary views which he regards as ‘illusions’; but at least 
the intention of expressing ‘the full significance of contemporary confusion’ 
is clearly stated. So to say that Miss Wedgwood’s book is rather impression- 
istic in its effect, and leaves us in some doubt as to why the civil war ever 
took place, is merely to say that she has achieved what she aimed to do. The 
book is, like all Miss Wedgwood’s books, admirably written, and her wide 
curiosity has brought together many interesting pieces of information. The 
importance of questions of foreign policy, and of English relations with Scot- 
land and Ireland, is fully brought out. ‘Underlying causes’ being disregarded, 
the general impression left is of a sunlit, genial society, in which ‘there is 
little evidence . . . of any real fear of the law’ (p. 139). But it is surely exagger- 
ating the illusion of the epoch to speak of the four lawyers in the Ship Money 
case as resembling ‘a group of earnest archaeologists, sieving with assiduity 
and without passion the dust of the past and selecting this or that recognizable 
fragment to prove their position’ (p. 193). It is difficult to recognize here the 
case which the royalist Clarendon denounced as having been decided ‘upon 
such grounds and reasons as every stander-by was able to swear was not law.’ 
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Dr. Coonan’s book is very different. It is a laborious, not to say laboured, 
factual account of Anglo-Irish relations between 1640 and 1654, written from 
the Irish point of view. The author, a Catholic priest, has tried to be fair, 
and on the whole succeeds. His emphasis on Catholicism as the focus of 
national resistance is just and important. He shows with much detail how the 
religious and national movement was split by differences of social outlook 
between the ‘mere Irish’ led by O'Neill and the papal nuncio, and the great 
landed Catholic families. For ‘if Charles were not the legitimate king, the 
Anglo-Irish gentry would have defective title to their ecclesiastical possessions 
and might be called upon to make restitution’ (p. 257). So in the last resort 
they preferred a Protestant English king. The implications of this go far, 
though Dr. Coonan does not work them out; nor does he attempt to evaluate 
the effect on the revolt of the nuncio’s preoccupation with world papal policies 
of which the Irish revolt was only one part. Within its limits this is a useful 
but unexciting work: the reader will have to worry out for himself the signi- 
ficance of the story which Dr. Coonan tells. 

Mr. Zagorin’s book has the quality of excitement. Short and tightly packed, 
it covers an astonishingly wide field. The title however is misleading. Well 
known writers like Hunton, Parker, Lawson and Robinson are barely men- 
tioned: political thinkers like Pym and Oliver Cromwell, who left no treatises 
behind them, are ignored. But within its self-imposed limits it is most valuable. 
It is no mean achievement to find new things to say, in a dozen or so pages on 
each, about Milton, Hobbes, Harrington and Filmer; and to discuss, among 
many others, the writings of a Catholic priest who favoured the Protectorate 
(Thomas White) and John Hall, who tried to convince royalists that on their 
own principles they should support Oliver’s government. 

Mr. Zagorin’s book deals mainly with the more radical theorists. He succeeds 
in clearing up much of the confusion created by writers who have over- 
emphasized the religious and backward-looking elements in Leveller thought. 
He shows how the Agreement of the People was intended as a social contract 
refounding the state; a declaration of that fundamental law to which all men 
had appealed but which no man could find (pp. 15, 17). The appeal to the 
state of nature, and the growing insistence on reason rather than history, 
arose in criticism of existing institutions; so Filmer’s refutation of such 
doctrines on merely historical grounds was beside the point (pp. 28, 198-9). 
Mr. Zagorin is very wise on the limitations of the Levellers’ ‘lower-middle-class 
utopia’—with its opposition to merchant oligarchies and the power of London, 
to the control of local government by the gentry; with its confidence in elected 
juries of small men; its opposition to high interest rates and foreign trade 
monopolies, and its tacit acceptance of the guilds which protected the small 
craftsman. Mr. Zagorin rightly sees as a fundamental defect the fact that ‘the 
land question was never a crucial issue in the Leveller programme’, because 
‘it reflected more the aims of the small freeholder and yeomanry than those 
of the poor peasantry’ (pp. 37-40). This is true and important. 

Mr. Zagorin’s analysis gives new insight into the troubled history of the 
sixteen-fifties. The rational aspirations and social protest of the Levellers, 
after their defeat, were transformed into the less realizable dreams of the 
Fifth Monarchists. He shows us the confusion of those thinkers who thought 
all power was of God (pp. 74-5), once God seemed to turn against His cause: 
the insoluble conflict in the thought of Milton, Goodwin and others who were 
revolutionaries but not democrats, and so could find no theoretically satisfying 
basis for the new régime (pp. 86, 115, 120). Even in Hobbes the conflict 
Teappears, between ‘the stress on natural right, and the desire to validate any 
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government as such.’ So we are made to see, with a greater profundity, in 
what sense ‘Hobbes is a man of the English revolution and the age it ushered 
in’, no less than Lilburne, Milton and Harrington (pp. 186-7). By relating 
‘the motives and illusions of the men of the 17th century’ to ‘underlying 
causes’ this book helps us to a greater imaginative grasp of both. Some may 
consider this the historian’s true function. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Members of the Long Parliament. By D. BRUNTON and D. H. PENNINGTON. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 1954. xxi+256 pp. 21s. 


This erudite monograph attempts, as Professor Tawney explains in his 
introduction, an analysis of the social, educational and political background 
of the members, including those who took their seats originally in November 
1640 and those later recruited to fill the depleted ranks. The authors disclaim 
any intentional bias or preconceived theories. Indeed, they are extremely 
cautious about drawing any but negative conclusions from their investiga- 
tions, though the impression some readers may get is that the surviving author 
leans more towards emphasis on the social data, while Mr. Brunton, whose 
untimely death cut short the career of an historian of unusual gifts, appears 
to attach more significance to the genealogical and regional evidence. Perhaps 
the most salutary moral to be drawn from the book is that it is dangerous to 
draw general conclusions about the members who sat and the reasons why 
they fought on one side or the other. Yet the authors are convinced that on 
this evidence the civil war was not a class war, though they will not commit 
themselves to saying that the members of the Parliament were really a cross- 
section of the whole nation. This would mean attempting to weigh imponder- 
ables. The war, however, was fought between the king and his followers, 
including many members of the parliament, on the one side and rather more 
members of parliament and their adherents on the other. The great majority 
of the community remained passively neutral or fitfully took part in the local 
struggles which were far from being continuous. Professor Tawney declares 
that the inferences to be drawn from the present study of the parliament are 
plain: the division between Royalists and Parliamentarians had little con- 
nexion with diversities of economic interest and social class. The authors 
rightly stress another aspect of the problem which deserves fuller investigation 
in the future, namely that the regional and local affinities of parliamentary 
supporters, sometimes linked with economic facts (e.g. as in the textile areas), 
as Clarendon was well aware, were peculiarly important. These groupings 
were, however, sectional or based on family relationships and alliances, those 
marriages of convenience so necessary to maintain or develop estates in land 
or to prevent their break-up through the failure of heirs. When these family 
backgrounds were investigated it became more and more clear that the social 
standing and the special interests related to them were virtually the same for 
members drawn from nearly all groups. The landed gentry of the towns, the 
law and commerce, monopolists and court officials, original members and 
recruiters, were all inextricably intermingled in their origins and family 
relationships. Even the Rump was not a collection of upstart colonels, land- 
grabbers and ill-bred townsmen. These aspects of the problem are well- 
substantiated by the more detailed examination of the membership of two 
special areas, the Eastern Association and the South-West, made in chapters 
v and vi. The only reservation to be made about an excellent and stimulating 
volume is that the religious question might have been examined more fully: 
the authors think that terms like Presbyterian and Independent were little more 
than political labels (e.g. p. 39). F. J. ROUTLEDGE 
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Chronicles of Little Gidding. By Atan Maycocx. London: S.P.C.K. 1954. 
vii+120 pp. (frontis.). 12s. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Bishop Brian Duppa and Sir Justinian Isham, 1650-1660. 
Edited by Sir Gy_es IsHam. [Publications of the Northamptonshire Record 
Society, vol. xvii (for 1950-51)]. Northampton: The Society. 1955. 
xliv +232 pp. (illus.). 30s. (non-members). 


Puritanism and Richard Baxter. By Hucu Martin. London: S.C.M. 1954. 
223 pp. 15s. 


These three volumes are all labours of love, their authors’ affection for their 
subject disciplined by scholarship. Alan Maycock’s Chronicles of Little 
Gidding is particularly delightful in that it enables one to complete, as has 
not hitherto been possible, the picture of that ‘holy experiment’, to see in 
firmer outline the figure of John Ferrar, a pattern of integrity and Christian 
humility, and to trace the fortunes of the family to the close of the century 
with two of the Collett grandchildren running a girls’ boarding school at 
Clapham, and another, that fine churchman, Dr. Mapletoft, a foundation 
member of the S.P.C.K. The name of John Ferrar’s daughter, Virginia, 
reminds one of his earlier connexion with the colony, in which the family 
take a renewed interest during the Commonwealth, and the past comes vividly 
to life in a letter from Edward Johnson from his house ‘in Mulberry Islands 
Parish upon James River’ thanking Virginia for a copy of George Herbert’s 
poems and reporting that the silk-worms’ eggs have gone astray! 

Mr. Maycock’s thoughtful preface estimates the value of the Little Gidding 
venture as a pioneer effort to enrich and develop an Anglican tradition that 
was still in the making, and one sees it in these pages as the work of a living 
community. Of particular interest is the account of the compilation of the 
Gospel Harmonies and of King Charles’ interest in them. A comparison of 
the excellent though critical account of Little Gidding made by Edward 
Lenton in 1634 with the ‘monstrous travesty, The Arminian Nunnery’ later 
based upon it provides a fascinating example of the methods of scurrilous 
propaganda. 

In editing the correspondence over a space of ten years between Brian 
Duppa and Sir Justinian Isham, Sir Gyles Isham has been in part impelled 
by a desire to rehabilitate his worthy ancestor, whose reputation as an elderly 
suitor has suffered through the centuries from the good-natured derision of 
Dorothy Osborne. These letters show him as a serious-minded and intelligent 
country gentleman, though his personality does not emerge as clearly as that 
of the elderly Bishop Duppa, living resignedly through the difficult days in 
the cottage at Richmond which Isham has acquired for him, irritable only 
when he can’t afford the books he wants to buy, so human a figure that one 
will never be able to walk down Richmond Hill without a thought of him. 
One wishes at times that the correspondents had been less prudent; they run 
no risk of attracting the authorities’ attention by comment on public affairs. 
They write mainly of private matters and of books, and we are reminded that 
these fascinating years saw the publication of works by Hobbes, Harrington, 
Pascal, among others. 

The editor has done his part admirably and the biographical information 
amassed in the notes is a most painstaking and scholarly piece of work. To 
students of the period the collection will be invaluable, supplementing Dr. 
Bosher’s book and throwing fresh light, in innumerable small ways, upon the 
still unanswered question of how Anglicans fared in day-to-day living during 
the Interregnum. In this connexion a reference in Dr. Hugh Martin's book is 
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of interest, for according to him the Concord of the Worcester Association 
formed by Richard Baxter in 1652 was signed by 56 moderate Church of 
England ministers out of 112 parishes in the diocese. Does this mean that so 
large a proportion had not been disturbed or had they replaced others of a 
stricter party mould? 

Dr. Martin’s study is more general in its appeal and is written with restraint 
but with deep understanding of all that is best in the Puritan tradition. It 
deals, after a brief historical summary, with various aspects of Puritanism, 
including its attitude to the arts and to recreation. Here Dr. Martin is lenient 
in his judgements but he is clearly right in claiming that the rigidity of the 
extremists should not be taken as characteristic of the whole. How deeply 
sympathetic he is to all that is best in this dynamic faith is shown in his 
chapter on ‘The Essence of Puritanism’. The third section of the book deals 
specifically with Richard Baxter, that great Puritan whose true stature is so 
often obscured by his aggressiveness in controversy. Baxter was at his best, 
as he himself realized, as a parish priest and in his greatest writings, The 
Reformed Pastor and The Christian Directory, the guidance he was not per- 
mitted after 1662 to give at Kidderminster is preserved for later generations. 
The books are described here and his work for Christian unity assessed with 
knowledge and sympathy. FLORENCE HIGHAM 


The Restoration of Charles II, 1658-1660. By Goprrey Davigs. San Marino: 
Huntingdon Library. (London: Cumberlege). 1955. viii+383 pp. 55s. 


The completion of the great history of the English Revolution, from its 
foreshadowing in the parliaments of James I to its indeterminate conclusion 
at the Restoration, comes a few years too early for the tercentenary of Charles 
II’s return and for the centenary of S. R. Gardiner’s opening chapters. It was 
in 1863 that the first two volumes, From the Accession of James I to the Disgrace 
of Chief-Justice Coke appeared. When Gardiner died forty years later he had 
taken the narrative to the middle of the Protectorate and had bequeathed to 
Sir Charles Firth the task of finishing it. At one time Firth intended to go on 
to the reign of Charles II or even later; but he got no further than the death 
of Cromwell, and he in turn named his successor. Mr. Godfrey Davies tells us 
that a quarter of a century ago he undertook to complete the work—but only 
to 1660. He had therefore to tell the story of the most chaotic two years of 
modern British history, and to do so in a way that would bear some resem- 
blance in scale and method, if not in outlook, to the spacious chapters of a 
nineteenth-century liberal historian. 

In many respects he has succeeded. He has adhered to the form of strict 
chronological narrative, in a style even more austere than Gardiner's, and has 
based it on at least as exhaustive use of the pamphlets and newspapers, the 
parliamentary records, and the comparatively few contemporary letters and 
memoirs. It will clearly not be easy to catch him in errors or factual omissions. 
Some topics which his predecessors would have treated more fully are deliber- 
ately compressed: there is little on the attitude of European powers, and for 
the patchiness of the accounts of Scotland and Ireland Mr. Davies blames the 
scanty available material. Gardiner would however have found little in the 
book to complain of. But he might perhaps have wondered in what directions 
the study of history has progressed since his day. There is some evidence of 
new and profitable techniques, notably an analytical article on the election of 
the Convention Parliament. There is not much indication of the terms in which 
we are now asking ‘What was it all about?’ Had the structure of English 
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society been changed by the twenty-year upheaval? What was the significance 
of the reforms of the 1640s that survived on paper, and of the new political 
methods and alignments that emerged in practice? Why did the ‘Presbyter- 
jans’, in both the religious and political senses of the term, vanish from the 
picture with their long efforts to record their victory in a written compromise 
forgotten ? Such questions of course cannot be taken far in a work that ends 
abruptly with the maytime junketings of 1660, and there would have been a 
strong case for including at least the first year of the Cavalier Parliament. In 
a brief epilogue Mr. Davies indicates some of his more general ideas. As they 
appear here they are not inspiring: an expansion of them in the text might 
have made it more enlightening and more readable. Nevertheless the final 
volume will stand fittingly with the rest of the history, and may well help to 
give it another hundred years of useful life. D. H. PENNINGTON 


The Clerical Organization of the House of Commons, 1661-1850. By ORto 
CypriaN WILLIAMS. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1954. xv+366 pp. 35s. 


English political history is sometimes taught in such a way as to convey 
to the unwary the impression that the house of commons is no more than a 
debating society; no impression could be further removed from the truth. 
The primary business of the house is not talk but action. If so large a body is 
to act, there must be some organization to further action. The ways in which 
the government has at various times sought to organize and influence members 
have of late been the subject of a good deal of study, though there is room for 
more work. It is the great merit of Mr. Williams’s book that it directs attention 
to the important part played by some who were not members in enabling the 
house to do its job. The reader whose attention has thus been aroused will 
realize that the importance of Mr. Williams’s theme should be obvious, but a 
good many readers, the present reviewer included, will fairly acknowledge that 
they had not realized it before. Their failure has at least this excuse, that the 
developments Mr. Williams surveyed took place with remarkably little fuss. 
What was done was on the whole done gradually, unobtrusively, and without 
great opposition. Changes of this type are seldom very controversial and are 
apt to escape general notice. All the more credit to Mr. Williams for having 
discovered so much! 

For a proper summary there is here no space, and, were there space, it 
would serve little purpose. Those who want to know must go to the book. 
But attention may be drawn to a few points. The biographical details 
here accumulated about the clerks are a very real contribution to our 
knowledge of a subject now in process of exploration, the personnel of 
the civil service, for the clerks are really civil servants, though of a rather 
special kind. The reader is left to make his own comparisons between these 
clerks and those employed in the various ministries. They should be worth 
making. Profitable comparisons could also be made of methods of remunera- 
tion and their change. What Mr. Williams tells us about these matters, though 
new, is naturally enough not very strange. It was hardly to be expected that 
the clerks of the house should remain unaffected by general trends. On the 
other hand, the story of the treasury agency and its vicissitudes is as peculiar 
as it is interesting. The general impression left after a perusal of Mr. Williams’s 
book is that the house was well served. It is fitting that at last its loyal 
clerical servants should have found their historian in one who has himself 
served the house and can bring to his task something that an outsider could not. 


M. A. THomson 
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An Introduction to Seventeenth Century France. By JoHn LouGu. London: 
Longmans. 1954. xxiii+291 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


The aim of the professor of French in the University of Durham in writing 
this book has been to aid the undergraduate or sixth-former who is beginning 
to study the literature of the seventeenth century, by depicting ‘the main 
social and political developments of the age and the setting in which so many 
varied masterpieces were produced.’ It should be most valuable not only to 
them but also to history students at the same level. Of the book’s nine 
chapters, seven are devoted to political and social history. The first four 
discuss the social and economic conditions of the peasantry, the townsfolk, 
the nobility and the clergy, and one cannot remember seeing anywhere in 
English such clear accounts and definitions of the complexities of the fiscal 
system, the feudal dues, and conditions of trade and industry. Three chapters 
deal with political and constitutional developments and again provide an 
introduction in the real sense of the word, for they are accurate, well-arranged, 
most attractively written, and are sure to urge the student to ‘ask for more’. 
The remaining two chapters contain some of the fruits of the author's 
own researches in addition to being a synthesis of much material not easily 
available to the undergraduate. They deal with the status, both social 
and financial, of the writers, the nature of their public, and the develop- 
ment of language and literature. We are shown how gradual a process was the 
French aristocracy’s acquisition of an interest in literature, the réle played by 
the court at Versailles, and the increasing popularity of the salons, with their 
great influence upon language and taste. 

The abundance of illustrative extracts from seventeenth-century writings 
constitutes another most attractive and useful feature of this book. Not only 
are there quotations from such well-known sources as La Bruyére, Madame de 
Sévigné, Saint-Simon, Moliére and Vauban, but also from a large number of 
lesser-known but equally instructive ones—from manuals of etiquette, from 
the correspondence of controllers-general, from the works of jurists, political 
economists and topographers. There are some delightful anecdotes and 
examples. As one would expect from the purpose of the book, these extracts 
are given in French but the spelling has been modernized, and there are 
constant footnotes to explain the precise meaning of an archaic word or a 
technical term. Fifty-four excellently chosen and handsomely reproduced 
illustrations, and five maps and diagrams add further good measure. Here, 
indeed, is a most attractive guide—fully-informed, deftly selective, friendly 
and humorous, and certain to encourage further and more prolonged visits. 
His skill at making the scene alive for students of French literature will make 
teachers of history regret all the more that limitations of space have made it 
impossible for him to say something about the philosophers, the scientists 
and the theologians who also throng the rich and absorbing vista which he 
so clearly enjoys to describe. Aun DaviEs 


The Age of Absolutism, 1660-1815. By Max Brtorr. London: Hutchinson. 
1954. ix+187 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. 

There is a serious lack of good short books in English on European history, 
and this lack is reflected in the poor quality of many examination scripts, as 
examiners know to their sorrow. Mr. Beloff has catered for students of the 
period he covers, not by writing another bald chronicle of wars and treaties, 
though these are not ignored, but by concentrating on a survey of those 
political and administrative trends that he thinks important in some of the 
main states. His purpose seems to have been mainly to study the relationship 
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between theory and practice; in so doing he has asked some important ques- 
tions and given some answers that are all the better because they are contro- 
versial. It is highly desirable that undergraduates should be made to consider 
these questions and to realize that there are no generally accepted answers. 
Unhappily Mr. Beloff has not shown some of those humble virtues that his 
readers might reasonably expect. History is more than a list of dates, but 
dates have their importance, and too many of Mr. Beloff’s dates are wrong. 
Again, if omissions are natural enough in a book of this kind, some of the 
omissions seem particularly regrettable. Perhaps it would be too much to 
expect that the United Provinces should receive more than perfunctory treat- 
ment, but the papacy, though almost neglected, cannot be dismissed as 
negligible. If some statesmen of repute at the end of the eighteenth century 
thought it had almost ceased to count, their error, while it illustrates their 
blindness, should warn a modern writer not to show himself equally blind. 
What Mr. Beloff has to say, though at times interesting, is so compressed 
that a clear impression does not always emerge. One reader at least confesses 
that more than once he has failed to follow the author’s meaning. A mass of 
detail, whatever its subject, is probably bound to bewilder all save him who 
has put it together. In fact many of those defects that are apt to inhere in 
textbooks can be found in The Age of Absolutism, though it is a textbook of a 
refreshingly novel type. Clarity is a virtue, no less than accuracy, even if one 
less commonly practised in this country. What Mr. Beloff’s readers will gain 
from studying his book will probably be disproportionate to the effort required 
of them. It is, however, only fair to add that they may be encouraged to look 
elsewhere for more information about some of the topics he has discussed. If 
they do, it is to be hoped that they will be stimulated to read as widely as 
may be in foreign languages. However many books may be written in English 
on foreign countries, he who reads English alone will be gravely handicapped 
in studying them. Mark A. THOMSON 


The Rise of the Baltic Question. By WaLTHER KIRCHNER. (University of 
Delaware Monograph Series, No. 3). Newark: University of Delaware 
Press. 1954. xi+283 pp. (maps). n.p. 

Louis XIV, William III, and the Baltic Crisis of 1683. By ANDREW Lossky. 
(University of California Publications in History, vol. xlix). Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1954. xi+73 pp. (map). 
$1.00. 

Each of these monographs makes a useful contribution to our knowledge 
of the history of the Baltic region and its influence upon international affairs. 
They should be of interest to many besides students of Baltic history, for both 
authors have emphasized the international implications of a political crisis in 
the north. Professor Kirchner and Dr. Lossky base their accounts upon the 
study of published sources in many languages, and, to a lesser degree, upon 
unpublished material. Since few readers in this country can have sufficient 
linguistic knowledge for an acquaintance with more than a small part of the 
literature cited in these publications, their appearance does supply a need. 

The ‘Baltic Question’, as defined by Professor Kirchner, concerns the influ- 
ence of Livonia, the area approximating to twentieth-century Latvia and 
Estonia, upon the development of the surrounding great powers, and the part 
which it has played in European affairs. The economic and strategic import- 
ance of Livonia compelled the intervention of all those powers with interests 
there, when in the middle years of the sixteenth century the collapse of the 
Knights of the Sword left it in a condition of political instability. The resulting 
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conflict lasted until 1582, and ended in the partition of the territory between 
Poland and Sweden. The partition provided a temporary settlement, not a 
permanent solution. It disregarded the interests of other powers, particularly 
Russia, for whom the control of Livonia was vital. Thus the fundamental 
problem—‘the Baltic Question’—survived as a cause of future strife. 

The organization of this book must have presented considerable difficulty. 
Professor Kirchner’s solution has been to adopt a topical arrangement, treating 
first the situation in Livonia, and proceeding in turn to an examination of the 
interests and policy of the different powers affected by that situation. This 
method has its drawbacks, but the thoughtful addition of a chronological 
table helps to reduce them. There are, however, indications that the book 
should have been more fully revised before publication. At one point, for 
instance (p. 194), the impression is given that the Baltic trade routes declined 
in importance following the discovery of the northern route to Russia. Facts 
and figures quoted later (p. 249) correct this. Other puzzling remarks occur, 
not of major import, but sufficient to confirm the view that a more thorough 
revision was needed. The maps are inadequate. 

In an interesting and informative chapter, Professor Kirchner shows that 
the principal French interest in the Livonian crisis in the sixteenth century 
was to exploit the situation to embarrass the Hapsburgs. They were not very 
successful, but the policy of using a northern power against the Habsburgs 
was consistently followed by them with great success in the seventeenth 
century, when French influence in the north was at its height. The decline of 
that influence by 1689 and the failure of the so-called ‘eastern barrier’ to 
operate against the anti-French coalition between 1689 and 1697 provides the 
theme for Dr. Lossky’s essay. He has not attempted to explain in detail 
the decline. What he has given us is a lucid and suggestive critique of French 
and Dutch policy towards Sweden and the powers aligned against her in 
1682-3. This essay is not an account of diplomatic negotiations, but a pene- 
trating exposition of the interplay of rival interests in a situation com- 
plicated by the hesitations and misunderstandings of the leading participants. 
The reviewer would like to have seen developed a little further the question 
of the relationship between French economic and political aims in northern 
Europe. 

Dr. Lossky’s notes on his sources make a valuable bibliographical appendix, 
though some of the information there might have been conveyed in the text. 
But this is a distinguished piece of historical writing, and its readers will look 
forward to a major work from the author. A. N. RYAN 


Willem III Stadhouder van Holland, Koning van Engeland. By Jonanna K. 
OuDENDIJK. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff. 1954. 334 pp. (illus.). Fil. 15. 
William III and the Respectable Revolution. By Lucite Pinkuam. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press. (London: Cumberlege). 1954. 

xi+272 pp. 36s. 


Though there is no reasonable doubt that William III was a great man, he 
has attracted few recent biographers. English students naturally want to 
know something about him, but are apt to find him puzzling, since the books 
they read usually deal with him mainly as king of England; but William cannot 
be understood without a survey of his life as a whole. An adequate survey of 
this kind is not to be found in English, though Professor Renier’s brief life of 
William draws attention to a few points often neglected. The longest recent 
life, that by Japikse, has not been translated from the original Dutch and, 
apart from that, is not well-balanced. Dr. Oudendijk’s book is of a different 
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kind; what she has written is primarily a character-study. Were it to be 
translated, it should be read by every serious English student of the seventeenth 
century. If Dr. Oudendijk’s grasp of English constitutional and political 
history is not always as firm as could be wished, such a defect is trivial com- 
pared to her positive merits. She never forgets that she is writing about the 
seventeenth century, and puts William into his context. William, she points 
out, never forgot—what English students often forget—his ancestry; he was 
a prince who might in the natural course of events succeed to the crown of 
England. William was just as keen to stand up for what he believed to be 
his rights as any other prince of the time. We all know the veneration claimed 
by, and usually given to, those who ruled by hereditary right in the seven- 
teenth century, but Dr. Oudendijk has some pertinent remarks about the 
then attitude to such rulers, though in this connexion she makes rather more 
play with the adjective ‘baroque’ than some of her readers will think expedient. 
With the ‘baroque’ traits of William’s character she contrasts what she 
describes as his ‘Dutch bourgeois realism’. A French critic has pointed out 
that Louis XIV, with whom William is naturally compared, did not lack 
fealism. This is true enough in the sense that Louis was too good an adminis- 
trator to ignore certain unpleasant facts; but it is also true that Louis had 
curious blind spots. If he came to realize that William was a great man—he 
understood princes very well—he never arrived at an understanding of Dutch 
or English politics, because Dutch and English constitutionalism was a 
mystery to him and, be it said, to most other intelligent Frenchmen. William 
knew what constitutionalism was and was himself a constitutionalist, though 
his constitutional conceptions had their critics. The Dutch were not blind to 
William’s errors and faults, to which Dr. Oudendijk draws due attention, but 
they also saw his virtues and put up with the faults because of the virtues. 
The English never quite knew what to make of William; if only a fool could 
deny his abilities, if after the Revolution the vast majority realized that 
William was indispensable, most of that majority had an uneasy feeling that 
William was too good a Dutchman to be quite acceptable as king of England. 
It was one of the most remarkable proofs of William’s statesmanship that he 
championed a policy that was neither Dutch nor English, but genuinely 
European in its essence; for it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
he stood for collective security. He has often been called a life-long opponent 
of France, but Dr. Oudendijk shows that he was ready and willing to work 
with Louis XIV in pursuance of what might be regarded as acommon European 
interest. Such co-operation eventually came about and found expression in 
the Partition Treaties; it was not William’s fault that it did not last. 
Professor Pinkham deals only with one episode in William’s career and 
deals with that rather oddly. To William she concedes no great gifts; ambition, 
some daring, and much low cunning are the traits she finds prominent in him. 
Since she has used Dutch sources, she supplies some references of interest, but 
a reviewer who admires Dr. Oudendijk’s interpretation of William, though he 
does not agree with it in every particular, can only record his disagreement 
with Professor Pinkham. Nor does her view of English politics seem more 
attractive. That, until the Revolution had occurred, those who disliked 
James's policy were little more than puppets manipulated by William and that, 
after the Revolution had occurred, William and his successors on the throne 
were the tools of an oligarchy is an opinion that does not seem to square with 
the evidence. That William and the members of the Convention did not try 
to establish a democracy or to introduce sweeping social reforms is true enough. 
But it is not a legitimate inference from these facts that those who made the 
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Revolution settlement lacked principles. That settlement did safeguard what 
most politically-conscious Englishmen cared about—Protestantism and the 
constitution as they understood it. But Professor Pinkham is loth to believe 
that the constitution was cherished and makes little of the fears of Protestants 
for their religion. James II was the victim of similar misconceptions and, as 
a result, lost his throne. M. A. THomson 


The Walker Expedition to Quebec, 1711. Edited by Grratp S. Granam. (The 
Champlain Society Publications, vol. xxxii). Toronto: The Society. 1954, 
xx+441 pp. (illus., map.). Subs. 

The French Canadians, 1760-1945. By F. Mason Wave. London: Macmillan. 
1955. xvi+1136 pp. (illus., map). 36s. 


Professor Graham has brought together, with a useful introduction, the 
principal documentary material relating to the British expedition directed 
against Quebec in 1711. The major item in the volume is a reprint of ‘A 
Journal or Full Account of the late Expedition to Canada with an Appendix 
containing Commissions, Orders, Instructions, Letters, Memorials, Courts- 
Martial, Councils of War, &c. relating thereto’, published by Admiral Sir 
Hovenden Walker in 1720 with the purpose ‘openly to appeal to the Publick, 
whether his whole Conduct in that Expedition was not such as becomes a 
prudent Commander and a faithful and honest Man.’ To supplement the docu- 
mentary account presented by Admiral Walker in his defence, Professor 
Graham has combed the Public Record Office, the Archives des Colonies, the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the Archives de la Province de 
Québec and numerous printed collections of colonial materials. These supple- 
mentary materials, which constitute more than one third of the original 
documents, round out the picture of the disaster seen from the point of view 
of both the British and the French. In the British case the expedition was 
regarded at best as an instance of bungling, misfortune and jobbery and at its 
worst as a deliberate act of sabotage undertaken by Jacobite traitors. From 
the French side Walker’s failure was popularly regarded as a special evidence 
of Divine interest in the fate of French Canada. 

Both impressions contained an element of truth. The expedition was 
planned as a political manoeuvre by Bolingbroke partly in response to colonial 
pressure and partly in the hope of outshining the glories of Marlborough on 
the continent. Military operations so undertaken have seldom succeeded. 
The force assembled to attack Canada was inadequate for its purpose; the 
timing was wrong; political disharmony concerning its purpose and organiza- 
tion prejudiced the enterprise; and technical knowledge concerning the diffi- 
cult navigation of the St. Lawrence was wanting. Such a combination of 
circumstances invited the unfavourable intervention of Providence. Divine 
interest in the fate of French Canada manifested itself in the shape of a storm 
which drove Admiral Walker’s fleet on to the shore of Ile aux Oeufs, where 
seven transports were lost. At this stage Walker decided to cut his losses. 
Like many another commander before and since, Walker discovered that a 
piece of patriotic wisdom of this kind can come to look like a monstrous piece 
of private folly. A total disaster often serves an admiral’s reputation better 
than a partial one. Walker was deprived of his command, and, having been 
appointed by Tory politicians, was deprived of his half-pay after the Hanover- 
ian succession. 

The Walker expedition, like the Phips expedition before it, represented a 
stage in the evolution of British foreign and colonial policy. The constant and 
grand dilemma of Britain, at once a European and a transoceanic power, 
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showed itself, as it so frequently has, incapable of resolution. This is not sur- 
prising, for incapacity to resolve the dilemma has been a more conspicuous 
and consequential feature of British policy since Elizabethan times than the 
brilliant but brief solution of Chatham encourages us to think. Walker may 
not have been a very good admiral, but it may be said on his behalf that his 
taskmasters were not very good politicians. 

Professor Graham has presented us with the evidence that the inhabitants 
of French Canada once entertained a lively awareness of the Divine interest 
in their fate. As they did in 1711, so have they since survived. Mr. Mason 
Wade, an American scholar, has undertaken ‘to explain why the French 
Canadians live, think, act and react differently from English-speaking North 
Americans.’ As an explanation, Mr. Wade has achieved only an elaborate 
tautology which can be summed up as ‘French Canadians are different because 
they are different.’ Historians, like scientists, have the obligation not only to 
find the right answers but also to ask the right questions. If Mr. Wade had 
spent more time discovering in some measurable terms whether and in what 
way French Canadians differ from English-speaking Canadians, he might, 
perhaps, have found more satisfying answers than he has. 

Leaving aside the adequacy of Mr. Wade’s questions and answers, it is 
necessary to state that The French Canadians, 1760-1945 is a book indispensable 
for all persons seriously interested in Canadian history. The firm chronological 
structure of Mr. Wade’s work enables the reader easily to follow the evolution 
of political feeling and intellectual and spiritual responses in French Canada 
in relation to the general history and development of Canada as a whole. The 
impressive abundance and detail of his quotations from original sources such 
as speeches, books, newspapers and letters create an intimacy with and a 
feeling for French Canada which no author writing in English has hitherto 
achieved. Indeed, there is a danger that Mr. Wade’s book may become a 
standard text. H. S. FERNS 


Spinoza et la pensée francaise avant la Révolution: t.i, xvii* Siécle, 1663-1715; 
t.ii, xviit*® Siécle. By Paut VERNIERE. (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres d’Alger, t.xx). Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1954. 
iv+324; iv+449 pp. Frs. 1,800. (2 vols.). 


The study of the influence of a great thinker presents some of the most 
difficult problems in the history of thought. Misinterpretation is likely whether 
the original thinker has, like Rousseau, so great a reputation that the most 
opposed schools of thought claim his authority, or whether, as with Spinoza 
in eighteenth-century France, his reputation is so bad that any debt to him 
is liable to be carefully concealed. The most influential interpreter of Spinoza 
to France was Bayle, who used his example to prove that a man could be an 
atheist and remain virtuous. But to those who were pursuing the new empirical 
methods of science and history Spinoza seemed an intellectual monster, while 
the orthodox used Spinozism to discredit Cartesianism by exhibiting its 
alleged logical consequences. There was no reprint of Spinoza between 1678 
and 1802. M. Verniére frankly recognizes that there was practically no real 
understanding of him in the eighteenth century, except perhaps by Condillac. 
For Montesquieu he was identified with an absurd materialism and blind 
fatalism. The influence of Spinoza that has been traced by Vaughan and 
others in the political ideas of Rousseau has little substantiation. Voltaire 
takes his picture of Spinoza from Bayle and mocks him in Les Systémes. 

However, M. Verniére does not believe that this is the whole story. He 
points out that Spinoza is well represented in the clandestine manuscripts of 
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the first half of the century. Boulainviller, in a pretended refutation of Spinoza, 
inculcates some of his supposed ideas. The crude materialism of the curé 
Meslier may have been partly inspired by the prevailing interpretation of 
Spinoza. At the end of the century Sylvain Maréchal and the small group of 
atheists appeal to him. M. Vernitre believes that the influence of Spinoza 
extended far beyond such misinterpretations. He devotes long chapters to 
establishing parallels between Spinoza, Diderot, Rousseau and other writers, 
In secret, he claims, Spinoza was an ‘obscure and discreet’ ally for Voltaire. 
He is impressed with the silence of revolutionary theorists on Spinoza’s politi- 
cal ideas, which, indeed, were practically ignored throughout the century; but 
assumes an influence on Mirabeau out of a few passing references, and finds in 
Spinoza the source of Sieyes’ constitutional ideas of the year VIII. Such 
reliance upon parallels is most dangerous, and those that are given seem to 
me often rather far-fetched. Lanson’s view that Spinoza’s ideas were known 
to a small intellectual élite, which however misunderstood them, seems the 
most that one can safely say. The stereotype created by Bayle exercised an 
attraction over the heterodox and shocked the orthodox; but the attempt by 
M. Verniére to build up an elaborate pattern of influence on this small founda- 
tion, though with every sign of extensive research and real scholarship, seems 
to me to fail. ALFRED COBBAN 


Robe and Sword: The Regrouping of the French Aristocracy after Louis XIV. 
By F. L. Forp. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press (London: 
Cumberlege). 1953 (1954). xiii+280 pp. (illus.). 48s. 


This work is a stimulating and scholarly analysis of the social status and 
political influence of the members of the ‘sovereign’ courts in France in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The author is mainly concerned to explain 
the ‘regrouping of the French aristocracy between 1715 and 1748’. His 
principal thesis is that the nobility’s recovery of its political influence in the 
French state was virtually complete by the middle of the century and that this 
resulted from the ascendancy within the order of the high robe magistrates. 
Few would quarrel with this generalization, since the failure of the Polysynodie 
had demonstrated the political incapacity of the noblesse d’epée in the early 
years of the Regency, and also because the magistracy was the only section of 
the lay aristocracy with corporate organization. Some historians, however, 
would be inclined to question the statement in the preface that after 1750 
‘privileged groups tended rather to exploit their re-established power than to 
form new alignments’. This ignores the alliance, in political opposition to the 
central monarchy, of the upper clergy and the magistrates, which was quite 
definitely a late eighteenth-century phenomenon, of which there were few 
signs in the earlier period. 

One of the more novel contributions of Professor Ford is to show that, after 
the failure of the Ducs et Paivs to make a success of conciliar government 
under the Regency, they attempted to capture and dominate the Parlement 
of Paris. Their failure enables the author to institute an interesting parallel 
with the unsuccessful efforts to promote a Peerage Bill in England in 1719. 
This would, however, seem to indicate that the cardinal political significance 
of the appeal courts was recognized by the lay nobility even as early as 1718, 
though the author suggests (p. 174) that this only became apparent to con- 
temporaries after 1750. Professor Ford’s findings are based on extensive 
original researches in the archival and manuscript collections at Paris, Toul- 
ouse, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble and Aix-en-Provence. He is well aware of 
the treasures of the Breton archives, but as these have been exploited by 
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eminent French historians, he wisely decided to tap new resources. His book 
is, to some extent, a synthesis of the work of other scholars and, as such, it is 
to be welcomed, not only because it fills a gap, but also because it points the 
way to further research. 

The great merit of Professor Ford’s analysis is, however, that it throws new 
light on the initial tensions and rivalry between the French peerage and the 
parlementaires during the Regency and shows how a working alliance was 
later established between the two groups in the defence of aristocratic privilege. 
The ‘feudal’ reaction of the reign of Louis XVI is a familiar historical theme; 
that of the reign of Louis XV is less well known and has never been so skilfully 
and fairly expounded as here. The result is an impressive contribution to the 
study of the ancien régime. A. GoopwINn 


The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism: A Symposium. By Paut M. 
SweEzy and others. London: Fore Publications. 1954. vi+75 pp. 4s. 


Capitalism and the Historians. Edited by F. A. Hayex. London: Kegan Paul. 
vii+192 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Some prospective readers of these two symposia may still be naive enough 
to suppose with one of Henry James’ heroes that: ‘If there is to be a discussion, 
there will be two sides.’ They will deserve the same crushing retort: ‘Yes, 
but every one will, in his way, plead the cause of the new truths. If you don’t 
care for them, you won’t go with us.” A reviewer has no such choice even 
although he does not care for these new truths at all. 

The first of these collected arguments is a discussion within the framework 
of orthodox Marxism of the causes of the decline of feudalism. Dr. Sweezy 
opens the controversy by suggesting that feudalism fell to ‘external factors’ 
by which he means the rise of towns and trade. This is sharply rejected by the 
other contributors who insist that it is to changes within the structure of 
medieval agrarian economy that we must look for an explanation. Mr. Dobb 
and Professor Takahashi rely mainly on the clumsy cudgels of the Marxist 
dialectician. According to Mr. Dobb, Dr. Sweezy is in danger of sinking in 
the ‘Pokrovsky-bog of merchant capitalism’ and he speaks of abundant 
evidence for the existence of early capitalists ‘spawned by the petty mode of 
production’. Professor Takahashi tells us soleminly: ‘In the last analysis these 
forces which manifest themselves externally must be explained internally to 
history. The dialectics of history cannot go forward without self-movements 
(the contradictions of inner structure).’ A ‘narrow bourgeois-academic’ 
reviewer will feel this is nothing decorated with polysyllables, a misuse of 
words like ‘internal’ and ‘external’. If we take the organization of the medieval 
wool trade as an example, are we to say that so long as the wool is on the 
sheep it is an internal factor in the self-moving contradictions of feudal society 
but as soon as it has got to the staple it has become an external factor, inter- 
acting, spawning early capitalists by the dozen and, like a malicious Irrlicht, 
tempting innocent historians into the dreadful Pokrovsky-bog? The suspicion 
that this queer jargon is mere lumber—‘the grotesque melody of the grottoes’ 
as the young Marx once called it—is reinforced by the penultimate essay, in 
which Mr. Hilton brutally but efficiently, and without any help from the 
dialectic, disposes of Dr. Sweezy by pointing out that his thesis is drawn 
entirely from Pirenne’s brilliant speculations with which, for perfectly academic 
reasons, it must fall. In spite of the high tone of these essays and the references 
to further research guided by Marxist method, it is the work of non-Marxist 
specialists that provides the body of what argument there is. 
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There is a good deal more history in Capitalism and the Historians—an 
important paper by Professor Ashton on living standards in particular—but 
am even greater amount of bad temper. These writers seek, on the whole 
successfully, to show that the history of early nineteenth-century England 
has been distorted by sentiment and prejudice and to point out the effects of 
these distortions on current political thinking. They are, in general, more 
concerned to remedy the latter than the former and their criticisms are largely 
negative. For the most part balanced judgements on the historical questions 
involved are not attempted, error is trounced, motives are imputed, and 
equally crude and hardly less questionable prejudices are put forward, some- 
times by assertion, more often by implication. Professor Hayek’s introduction 
offers a convenient example. He writes: ‘There may be various other grounds 
on which the development of modern industrialism might be deplored by some; 
certain aesthetic and moral values to which the privileged upper classes 
attached great importance were no doubt endangered by it.’ One is not used 
to thinking of the author of Hard Times as the spokesman of the ‘privileged 
upper classes’ nor does it seem that moral objections to the new workhouses, 
for instance, were confined to the aristocracy. 

Mr. Christopher Hill, in the Marxist symposium, is contemptuous of the 
‘narrow Bourgeois-academic’ and Professor Hayek hints obscurely, and not 
very sensibly, at the evil consequences of ‘the pretensions of many modern 
historians to be purely scientific and completely free from all political prejudice’. 
Nevertheless the student who sees freedom from prejudice as one goal of his 
studies, even if being human he sometimes fails to attain it, is not likely to be 
persuaded to the contrary by either of these pamphlets or the new truths they 
offer. Like Henry James’ hero he may feel he has ‘never yet encountered 
anything but old truths—as old as the sun and the moon’ amongst which 
impartiality, objectivity and a concern to be fair have a distinguished place. 

Eric JOHN 


British Industry, 1700-1950. By W. G. HorrMann (trans. W. H. CHALONER 
and W. O. Henperson). Oxford: Blackwell. 1955. xiii+338 pp. 35s. 


In 1946 Professor Hoffmann’s diagrams of British industrial production 
were only available as photostats without the explanatory text, since the book 
had been published in Germany in 1940. We did not then know the origins of 
his statistical series, and we supplied our own, regrettably rude, explanations. 
The English edition has been long promised and it is a relief to have it as a 
companion to historical and economic studies. The translators’ task has been 
difficult, and they have succeeded admirably, not only in producing a readable 
work, but in preparing, with Professor Hoffmann’s co-operation, what is in 
fact an up-to-date and revised version of the original work. 

The attempt has here been made to present all available indices of pro- 
duction from 1700-1950 in such a way that one can generalize from them 
about rates of growth and fluctuations in the British economy. The amount 
available before 1800 is, of course, very limited, and its accuracy often doubt- 
ful, so that it might have been better, especially from the point of view of the 
hopeful student of the eighteenth century, to make 1780 the starting date. It 
would need a statistician to appraise critically the selection of indices and the 
calculation of the mean co-efficients of growth. But even the layman under- 
stands that it needs courage to do the work at all. Whatever assumptions 
one makes ‘on a careful theoretical basis in the light of judicious examination 
of all the relevant information’, someone is bound to point out such things as 
the inadequacy of a cocoa consumption basis for a calculation of the output 
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of the confectionery industry in the day of the bulls-eye. The remarkable 
corresporidence of the behaviour of many independently calculated series is 
surely a vindication even of the boldest estimates. 

One possible source of error, however, lies in the excessive weight given to 
a very small number of industries in the early period. Thus, one is surprised 
to see Professor Hoffmann claiming that the years from 1780-92 saw a notable 
spurt in industrial production comparable to the well-known period 1818-55. 
When one examines the origins of this contention, one finds that this is almost 
solely due to an expansion of the cotton industry. But what an infinitesimal 
expansion in real terms—from 0.3% of its 1913 level to 1.5%! One suspects 
that similar reasoning lies behind the author’s assertion that the period round 
about 1800 is an exception to his general rule that rates of production growth 
and population growth behave in a roughly similar manner, In the absence 
of any sharp increase in the proportion of production exported, or of the 
standard of living at home, one must assume that an increase in production 
twice as fast as the increase in population has something to do with the 
selection of a few indices out of the large field of total, largely non-industrial, 
production. All this is not, however, to detract from the value of the book in 
the very least. The social historian is helped by information about the rates 
of increase of production of many commodities which enter into discussions 
about the standard of living. The growth of transport and communications 
is presented in its relation to economic growth in general, and so on. 

Professor Hoffmann’s main conclusion is perhaps not happy reading—that 
for a long time the output of British industries has been ‘in the phase of a 
declining rate of growth of output’. But it was his task to present the truth, 
and for its accomplishment we owe thanks to him and to his translators, as 
well as the publishers of a volume presenting very great printing difficulties. 

D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


Sir William Petty : Portrait of a Genius. By E. Strauss. London: The Bodley 
Head. 1954. 260 pp. (frontis.). 25s. 

Sir Hans Sloane: The Great Collector and his Circle. By E St. Joun Brooks. 
London: The Batchworth Press. 1954. 234 pp. (illus.). 18s. 

Dearest Bess: The Life and Times of Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duchess 
of Devonshire. By D. M. Stuart. London: Methuen. 1955. xiii+266 pp. 
(illus.). 21s. 


Historians can learn much from biographical studies of persons who, 
without playing an important part at the centre of political affairs, moved 
notably in the social and intellectual life of their times. The exhilarating 
atmosphere of the mid-seventeenth century is nowhere more successfully 
re-created than in Mr. Strauss’s account of the poor boy who became, by his 
own resourceful and not over-scrupulous efforts, a doctor of medicine, vice- 
principal of Brasenose and professor of anatomy at Oxford at the age of 
twenty-seven; who turned from an academic career to dabble in Irish affairs 
and made the first scientific land survey of Ireland; who amassed in a few 
years one of the largest fortunes in Ireland, and who later in life combined a 
flair for practical invention with important contributions to political economy 
and social thought. Mr. Strauss confesses a temperamental aversion to hero- 
worship, and he persuades his readers to like and admire Sir William Petty 
without ignoring or excusing his faults and failings. Mr. Strauss justifies his 
use of the title ‘genius’, but he insists that a genius is not a freak, and he shows 
that in many ways Petty was a typical figure of his times. He did well for 
himself out of the upheavals of the civil war period, and he became so much 
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the intellectual heir of the Commonwealth that at the Restoration even his 
immense ability, his lively personality and his ‘broad streak of massive 
vulgarity’ could not win for him an influential position amongst statesmen. 
The life of Petty has been written several times before, and this book brings 
no new factual knowledge to the subject, but it forms an important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of it. 

A great man may owe as much to his family and connexions as they to him, 
and it is an awareness of this which has guided Dr. E. St. John Brooks in his 
study of Sir Hans Sloane. Born in Ireland in 1660, Sloane became, during 
the middle and later years of his long life, one of the best known men in 
eighteenth century England. Popular as a physician, eminent as a scientist, 
truly great as a collector, his life virtually escaped the attention of historians 
till the bicentenary of his death. In 1953 Sir Gavin de Beer published a bio- 
graphy which, though admirable as a guide to Sloane’s scientific achievements, 
to the formation of his collections and the founding of the British Museum, 
left a number of important gaps. These Dr. Brooks has filled by describing 
Sloane’s early life in Ireland, by tracing his Jamaican connexions, and by 
making a more generous use of Sloane’s letters, preserved in the British 
Museum. The unwary reader can too easily lose his way among the maze of 
genealogical details in the early chapters, but the rest of the book is very 
readable, and the whole forms a scholarly contribution to our knowledge of 
an outstanding figure. 

Outstanding in a rather different way and at a slightly later date was Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, pursued by malicious gossip during her lifetime and seen by 
posterity through the peevish eyes of Lady Harriet Cavendish, lawful daughter 
of Lady Elizabeth’s lover, the fifth Duke of Devonshire. Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart has used unpublished material in the letters and diaries of 
‘Dearest Bess’ to give a more favourable picture of a lady of wit and elegance, 
whose faults were outweighed by her affections, and whose charms were not 
dimmed by age and suffering. If the triangular relationship between Bess and 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire remains as curious to the reader as it 
appeared to the Duchess’s mother, at least we can agree with Miss Stuart that 
Bess truly loved her two friends and that she had none of the time-serving 
motives attributed to her by their daughter Harriet. If the details of Bess’s 
amours become a little tedious in the earlier chapters, we soon get away from 
them to read the interesting comments which Bess made upon all that passed 
before her eyes in the England and France of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
period. She was a born diarist, with an artist’s eye for colour and an almost 
Boswellian skill in recording dialogue. She was acquainted with many of the 
famous personages of her day; she could make sensible comments on public 
affairs, and she was human enough to share the emotions to which so many 
English people gave way at the time—sentimentalizing over Marie Antoinette, 
fascinated by Bonaparte, indulging in an orgy of grief at the death of Nelson. 
From Miss Stuart’s delightful book we can understand why great statesmen 
found Bess a worthwhile friend, why so many people loved her, and why the 
forthright Hary-O found her so irritating. IRENE COLLINS 


The Old Cause: Three Biographical Studies in Whiggism. By JoHn CARSWELL 
London: The Cresset Press. 1954. xxiii+402 pp. (illus.). 30s. 
English Radicalism, 1762-1785: The Origins. By S. Maccosy. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1955. 535 pp. 45s. 
Mr. Carswell sets out to trace, through the biographies of three politicians, 
Thomas Wharton, George Dodington, and Charles James Fox, the develop- 
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ment of the idea of a constitutional opposition during the eighteenth century. 
The first two studies are informative, well-documented pieces of original 
research, which fill hitherto neglected gaps in our national biography: the 
third, based solely on published material, presents an assessment of Fox’s 
political character and beliefs, which, if hardly complete, is just and pene- 
. trating. The method of approach to the subject is effective, provided the 
reader does not try to follow Mr. Carswell in fitting his theme into a Pro- 
crustean frame of ‘Whiggery’, which the author picturesquely defines as ‘the 
beating of dissonance upon the shore of power’. In any active political 
society, the acquisition of power by one group of politicians sets up an oppo- 
sition of those who covet their places and disagree with their policies. But 
opposition is simply opposition. To try and graft yet another connotation on 
to the much used and misused label ‘Whig’ is only adding to terminological 
confusion, implying, for instance, that George Dodington or Charles Fox were 
more ‘Whig’ than the Duke of Newcastle or the younger Pitt. 

Mr. Carswell writes of Dodington’s views on opposition in 1749, ‘The 
opposition must not be, as hitherto, a temporary brigading of interests to 
carry the citadel of power, but a standing organization. . . . Dodington, at 
any rate on paper, had discarded the notion of the opposition as a gang 
treating for office and substituted the character of an alternative government 
waiting for the sovereign to call them to power, while, in the act of waiting, 
they perform an essential constitutional function.’ But here the mere tempor- 
ary adjustment to circumstance seems to be treated too much as an advance 
in technique. As the subsequent essay on Fox indicates, there was less progress 
in technique than this passage suggests. Leaders of eighteenth-century oppo- 
sitions alternated between two courses of action. With a mature prince of 
Wales standing as a promising ‘reversionary interest’, they might ‘buy 
futures’, that is, espouse the prince’s cause (which meant trying to get larger 
allowances for him—which would flow through his household appointments 
into their own pockets) and hope to come into power at his accession—thus 
Dodington in 1749 and Charles Fox in the years after 1783. In the absence of 
a strong ‘reversionary interest’ they reverted to the position of ‘a gang treating 
for office’, as did Dodington himself in 1754 or, for example, the Bedford party 
in the seventeen-sixties. There was fluctuation in technique rather than 
advance. Much of what Mr. Carswell says about this process is shrewd and 
stimulating, but he sometimes strains his parallels too far: for instance, the 
differences between the crises of 1688 and 1742 far outweigh their similarities. 

Dr. Maccoby’s book performs less than the title promises. Such a title 
suggests the triple inquiry: Who were the radical thinkers, whence came their 
ideas and how did they develop them? To what extent, and why, did politi- 
cians take up their programmes? What was the nature, extent, and progress 
of popular support? In all these respects, the book is a disappointment. Dr. 
Maccoby defines it (preface) as ‘a study of what might be called the Opposi- 
tionism of the years 1762-85, the years in which modern English radicalism 
was born’, and narrates the story of political opposition in these years, with 
particular reference to the anti-ministerialist propaganda issuing from the 
opposition press. Despite his own warnings, he seems to fall at times into the 
error of assuming that the allegations of opposition sympathizers about 
administration are to be trusted. Some twenty-five years ago, Sir Lewis 
Namier disposed of the legend that parliamentary approval for the Peace of 
Paris of 1763 was secured by unparalleled corruption: it is surprising to find 
this legend restated, apparently as an accepted fact (p. 23), and there are 
other similar misrepresentations (e.g. pp. 28, 117) likely to mislead the general 
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reader. The intellectual origins of radicalism are taken for granted and there 
is no systematic tracing of the development of radical thought. To take only 
two instances of omission: James Burgh and Mrs. Catherine Macaulay (the 
sister of a leading radical politician, John Sawbridge) barely receive mention. 
Yet both deserve attention, for both attempted to derive radical precepts 
from historical example—a process which would seem pertinent to a study of 
radical origins—and perhaps nowhere in the pamphlets of the day is the 
extreme radical case against aristocratic factions and an inequitable electoral 
system dominated by the landed class briefly summed up with more pungent 
severity than in Mrs. Macaulay’s celebrated reply to Burke, her Observations 
on a pamphlet entitled Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 
I. R. Curtstre 


The Life of David Hume. By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNER. London: Nelson. 
1955. xxi+683 pp. (illus.). 42s. 

Edward Gibbon: His View of Life and Conception of History. By Per Fucioum. 
(Oslo Studies in English: Publications of the British Institute in the Univer- 
sity of Oslo). Oslo: Akademisk Forlag (Oxford: Blackwell). 1953 (1954). 
iv+176 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The Hume who matters is Hume the philosopher and, to a far smaller extent, 
Hume the historian. If the former has of recent years been the subject of 
lively interest, not much attention has been paid to the latter, though Hume’s 
History was a work of some importance in its author’s day and is still of 
interest to students of eighteenth-century thought. What Professor Mossner 
has done has been to collect such biographical facts about Hume as are now 
available and to say no more about his writings than he deems necessary to 
illustrate such facts. Hume’s life thus written is not very exciting. Granted 
that we know little about his conversation, one cannot but feel that even 
Boswell, had he written a life of Hume, would have failed to make a great 
book of it. What Hume had to give to the world he put into his books. While 
it is worth knowing that a Scot of good birth but with small means and little 
influence was able to make his way in the eighteenth-century world and to 
find writing a lucrative craft, the full significance of what Hume achieved in 
these respects can be assessed only if more is said about other men, both 
Scottish and English, than Professor Mossner has told us. To this it might be 
replied that such a survey would be out of place in a life of Hume. If, however, 
that be so, the details so laboriously assembled by Professor Mossner lose most 
of their significance. The limitations he has imposed upon himself are shown 
very clearly even in his treatment of a matter gravely affecting the inter- 
pretation of Hume’s personality. Everybody knows that many of Hume's 
opinions were not such as to commend themselves to Christians. To voice these 
opinions was certainly to court criticism and perhaps to invite more serious 
trouble. Hume, who neither could keep complete silence nor was of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, sometimes fell short of complete candour. Though 
the Treatise of Human Nature was the most important of his philosophical 
writings, he pretended in later life that it was only a ‘juvenile work’ that did 
not express his mature views; other views he expressed less directly than 
complete honesty might be thought to require; some of his writings he pro- 
bably suppressed from fear of prosecution. There was only one Hume, but 
others of far lower philosophical calibre also printed things that displeased 
the orthodox. It would be worth knowing how many of them were prosecuted. 
If such prosecutions were rather rare, as the present reviewer thinks, then 
Hume’s fears tell us something about his character, and his dangers, occasion- 
ally real, tell us something about the reaction to his works. 
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Prudence doubtless accounts for the way in which Gibbon put some of his 
statements; for he was no more of a would-be martyr than Hume and, what 
was more, was very ready to draw as long as he could an official salary for 
doing very little. Perhaps, however, Mr. Fuglum is a little too ready to accuse 
Gibbon of lack of public spirit. Gibbon was no ordinary Englishman, but his 
attitude to English politics did not greatly differ from that of many ordinary 
men. Gibbon and his political kidney cannot be dismissed as mere self-seekers. 
Nor is it so odd as Mr. Fuglum seems to think that Gibbon did not understand 
the American revolution. Which of his contemporaries did? However, Mr. 
Fuglum’s main concern is, very properly, with Gibbon’s conception of history. 
Of this he writes sensibly and tersely, if without great depth or originality. 
Perhaps he does not say quite enough about contemporary historical scholar- 
ship to serve his purpose fully. Some comparison would be helpful; so would 
a greater emphasis on the fact that Gibbon combined the courage of a good 
historian—the courage to express controversial opinions—with the caution of 
the scholar who knows when he has not the knowledge to speak without 
qualification or hint of doubt. It might also be argued that Mr. Fuglum does 
not make quite enough allowance for the possibility that Gibbon’s outlook 
changed in some respects with the passing of years. M. A. THOMSON 


King George III and the Politicians. By RicHarD Pargs. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1953. viii+214 pp. 21s. 


Professor Pares’s book, the Ford Lectures for 1951-2, is something of a tour 
de force. He passes under review and subjects to vigorous analysis the formid- 
able body of printed political correspondence and contemporary diaries from 
Walpole to Wellington, and brings a steady judgement to bear on the elucida- 
tion of its complex problems. Set against the background of the moving tribute 
in the preface, it is a marvel that the book was ever written at all and its range 
and quality of mind must add to the poignant regret that cruel circumstances 
compelled Professor Pares to relinquish the original assignment of the volume 
in the Oxford History of England on this period. Few, I suspect, will be dis- 
posed to quarrel with his general conclusions, though perhaps not all will 
agree that ‘Newcastle governed George II’ or even that ‘George III governed 
North’ (p. 183)—after all Lord North showed no disposition to run away in 
March 1782 and he did not panic at the prospect of public inquiry into his 
policy and possible impeachment. It is a valid criticism of the book that it 
does not make sufficient allowance for the impact that three major wars had 
on the central organs of government and on party alignments in the second 
half of the century—the experience of our own age proves that war acts as a 
powerful forcing house of constitutional change. Again, it is a mistake to 
assume that the political ideas of Charles James Fox were simple or consistent: 
indeed the author of a tract Fox against Fox or Political Blossoms, 1788 (a nice 
bouquet) took delight in condemning him out of his own mouth. Professor 
Pares does well to remind us that, given the undeveloped state of the pro- 
fessions in the eighteenth century, the politically active classes were thrown 
into the arms of government, but as I have tried to show elsewhere the inde- 
pendent professions of law, medicine, efc., tended increasingly to draw off the 
pressure on ‘the pasture for the beasts that must feed’: certainly a generaliza- 
tion which is true enough for the first half of the century needs substantial 
qualification before the end. On the complicated question of patronage it is 
misleading to speak of ‘Cabinet patronage’ (p. 178), and even of that in the 
gift of the prime minister (apart from what he enjoyed as first lord of the 
treasury). The problem of sharing patronage with local M.P.s was always a 
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specialdifficulty. Sir William Meredith was right in claiming that local members 
‘had the nomination’ to purely local posts (p. 11n.). Lord North was aware of 
this in 1763 but explained that an exception was made in respect of the Patent 
offices in the customs, rich sinecures, a point which Rose, secretary to the 
treasury, elaborated later; but this did not mean that all of it was swept 
straight into the government basket. The practice of Colonel George Liddell 
at Berwick under Walpole finds an echo in the surprised discovery of Fre- 
mantle, Peel’s patronage secretary, in 1842, that the patronage administered 
by the commissioners of excise, ‘is frequently given to persons in direct 
hostility to the Administration’ (Peel MSS. 40476 fo. 191). Again, the party 
wrangles in the navy at the close of the American war were exceptional: true, 
there were sets and cliques in the navy in Napoleonic times, but I have not 
found in Admiral Collingwood’s correspondence the slightest suggestion of 
political taint in his own case. Indeed, George Rose, writing in 1810, states 
‘that he had good reason for believing that Mr. Pitt interfered very little with 
the patronage of the Commander-in-Chief or the Admiralty’. On church 
patronage he adds that ‘that cannot have increased and has never been con- 
siderable . . . Livings in the gift of the First Lord of the Treasury are few’, as 
Peel discovered later. In short, the revolutionary change affecting the art of 
political management, as Professor Pares rightly insists, lay in the systematic 
reduction of crown patronage after 1782. Rose provided from time to time 
statements giving the hard facts: he further tells us that ‘during the whole of 
the late war (ending 1802), not a single beneficial contract or commission was 
given nor the slightest favor shewn to any individual in that way’. And if 
he did not know, who did? The eighteenth-century structure of politics was 
in process of dissolution. EDWARD HuGHES 


Warren Hastings. By Ke1tH Ferinc. London: Macmillan. 1954. xii+420pp. 
(illus.). 30s. 


When Warren Hastings was acquitted by the house of lords in April 1795, 
his impeachment had lasted nearly nine years. His longer, unfinished, perhaps 
never-to-be finished, trial at the bar of history then began. Professor Feiling 
has now with a lengthy biography joined defending counsel. Three-quarters 
of this work deals with Hastings’ career in India, and half the remainder with 
the impeachment. Had more been devoted to his earlier and later days a 
clearer picture of the man might have emerged. Professor Feiling has drawn 
heavily upon Hastings’ own papers and letters, but like a good defending 
counsel has been very selective in evidence culled from the papers of men 
associated with the ‘prosecution’ ; controversial issues have, too, been somewhat 
obscured by masses of detail of very varied significance and importance. 

Hastings is rather a strange, remote, somewhat pathetic figure, one easy to 
regard as a martyr. The pathos is that of the ‘forgotten man’ living on nearly 
a quarter century after an acquittal which many did not regard as a vindi- 
cation. His impeachment was, however, more than the mere personal tragedy 
of a good servant unrewarded and betrayed, for it revealed the awakening 
sense of imperial responsibility in Britain at a time rarely regarded as one of 
political idealism or even morality. It was not only Hastings but the entire 
Anglo-Indian system of the past generation that was on trial during those 
nine years. Hastings was the victim of a system he inherited in India, and it 
is a pity that Professor Feiling does not describe that system in sharper relief. 

During the trial, with prosecution and defence making the most of their 
cases, historical truth was a principal casualty, and Professor Feiling’s lengthy 
and painstaking study of original sources enables the reader to approach the 
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truth more closely than before. Perhaps less than justice has been done to the 
prosecutors, to Philip Francis and to Edmund Burke who appears as an 
eighteenth-century Senator McCarthy. Francis, Burke, and Hastings himself, 
however, should be judged by eighteenth century standards. The political 
jobbery, corruption, and worse in both Britain and India must be contrasted 
to Hastings’ ideals of service to the East India Company, to his country, and 
to India. Like the racketeering ‘nabobs’ and the sentimental Burke, Hastings 
was typical of the age but in a different fashion. His biographer hints at this 
when he touches upon him as the Squire of Daylesford. Heredity and early 
environment fitted Hastings to be a paternalistic rural squire and magistrate, 
imbued with commonsense ideals of justice and charity which were utterly 
alien in India. He clung to these standards in India, and it is certainly true 
that it was these ideals and qualities of the British governing class which 
contributed most to the development of India in the period which followed the 
collapse of the Mogul Empire. Joun Rowe 


British Colonial Developments, 1774-1834: Select Documents. Edit. VINCENT 
Hartow and FREDERICK MappEN. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1953. 
xxi+619 pp. 35s. 


The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee, 1774-1947. Edit. GEorGE BENNETT. 
(The British Political Tradition Series.) London: Black. 1953. xix+ 
434 pp. 18s. 

The collection of documents made by Dr. Vincent Harlow and Dr. Madden 
is not concerned either with the disputes which occasioned the American 
Revolution or the internal affairs of the several colonial territories. It is de- 
signed to illustrate the various aspects of colonial policy during the formative 
years of the second British Empire. The material is accordingly arranged in 
six principal sections dealing respectively with ‘Penetration into the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans’, ‘Constitutional Developments’, ‘Commercial Develop- 
ments’, ‘Emigration and Settlement’, ‘Frontier Problems’ and, finally, 
‘Humanitarian Principles and Colonial Policy’. These headings in themselves 
suggest the diversity and wide range of problems which confronted the makers 
of British colonial policy during these years. 

They were years when great changes took place and it may be that the 
most important of these was the progressive industrialization of Britain herself. 
The effects of this were, of course, already noticeable in 1774; but they were 
to work more powerfully than ever after 1815 when the long French wars were 
over. As merchants and manufacturers began to think in global rather than 
imperial terms, so imperial monopoly gave way to the principle of reciprocity, 
itself the prelude to the experiment in free trade. 

To say this is not to depreciate the importance of the American Revolution, 
since the loss of America stimulated the desire to set up an empire of trading 
posts in the Far East which might be less troublesome politically than the 
thirteen colonies had proved. Nor was this all. If the imperial system had to 
be readjusted to take account of an industrialized Britain and an independent 
United States, it had also to be modified in view of the growth of a powerful 
humanitarian movement. This showed itself notably in an increased sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of primitive peoples. Moreover, however dis- 
tasteful the idea of new settlement colonies might be, they had nevertheless 
come into existence in Canada, South Africa and Australia, as a result of 
renewed large-scale emigration, well before 1834, to raise again the problem 
of internal colonial self-government. 

These great and complex themes are all admirably illustrated in a volume 
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which comprises some 600 pages. The editors have wisely decided to limit 
themselves to material which, hitherto, has been little used and to omit that 
which is readily accessible elsewhere (e.g. parliamentary speeches and statutes) 
or which is already in print. Nor have they been content simply to supply a 
text with a general introduction; each document is fully annotated. 

This book is undoubtedly an important contribution to imperial studies and 
fills a gap of which teachers of the subject have long been conscious. 

Mr. Bennett’s documents cover a much longer period, 1774-1947. He also 
contributes to an understanding of imperial policy, though his main object is 
apparently to illustrate the various and often conflicting views which have 
influenced the conception of empire down the years. Appropriately enough, 
therefore, he takes much of his material from unofficial sources such as letters, 
articles and books. 

If it is only intermittently that imperial problems constitute the main topics 
of debate in this country (in itself, perhaps a ‘British Political Tradition’), 
Mr. Bennett had nevertheless abundant material on which to draw. No one 
is likely to quarrel seriously with his principles of selection. However, he 
might perhaps have made more use of the reports of the Colonial (Imperial) 
Conferences, for if some of these are brief, others undoubtedly contain a variety 
of material relevant to his main theme. It may be felt, too, that the relation 
between the ‘Concept of Empire’ and the question of security could have 
received more attention. If during the second half of the period covered by 
Dr. Vincent Harlow and Dr. Madden, Britain could take her supremacy at sea 
more or less for granted, this was by no means the case during and after the 
1880's. Since then, as a result, problems of security have commonly exerted 
an influence on all those seeking to preserve the unity of the empire however 
much they might differ as to means. Nevertheless, Mr. Bennett’s selections 
are comprehensive and well-balanced and it is a great convenience to have so 
much put together in a single volume. J. E. TyLer 


George Washington: A Biography; vol. v, Victory with the Help of France; 
vol. vi, Patriot and President. By D. S. FREEMAN. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1955. xvi+570, xlv+529 pp. (illus., maps). 37s. 6d. each. 


The second of these two volumes is a posthumous publication. Volume v 
was intended to stand by itself, completing the history of the revolutionary 
war. The American edition appeared in 1952. Volume vi was designed as one 
of a pair to cover the years of civil life between 1783 and 1799. The last para- 
graph of the last chapter was written on the morning of 13 June, 1953: that 
afternoon the author died. The lack of the seventh and concluding volume is 
a grievous loss. Freeman's biography of Washington is as clearly definitive 
as any such work can be. There is doubtless still room for special studies of 
this or that aspect of Washington’s character or works, but the narrative of 
his life has now been told with a care and skill, upon a scale and with a 
thoroughness, that no one is likely to emulate. The prefatory matter to the 
sixth volume includes a study of Freeman himself by Mr. Dumas Malone and 
a valuable account of the writing of the book by Freeman’s chief research 
assistant, Dr. Gertrude R. B. Richards. It is indeed to be hoped that Dr. 
Richards and her colleagues will be able, with their wide experience and with 
the material that has already been assembled, to compile a final volume on 
something like the lines that Freeman had tentatively sketched out for 
himself. 

Volume v covers the period from the receipt at the end of April 1778 of 
the news of the French alliance to the return of Washington to Mount Vernon 
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on Christmas eve 1783. Not even the skill of Freeman can make more than a 
depressing story of the time between the battle of Monmouth Court House in 
June 1778 and the opening of the campaign of Yorktown three years later. 
Week upon week, and month upon month, by far the greater part of the time 
and energy of Washington was spent in battling, not with the enemy, but with 
the lethargy, the selfishness, the small-mindedness, and the incompetence of 
his compatriots, in the ‘hour-by-hour contest with ugly, uninteresting and 
indispensable detail’. Only an almost unbelievable patience and fortitude 
kept the little American army in being at all, insufficient in numbers, ragged, 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and half-armed, encountering ‘every barrier with which the 
enemy himself could have obstructed the road that led to independence’, 
suffering ‘almost every physical hardship to which men could be subjected in 
the temperate zone’. ‘If’ Washington wrote in May 1780 ‘you could see what 
difficulties surround us on every side, how unable we are to administer to the 
most ordinary calls of the service, you would be convinced that . . . we have 
everything to dread. Indeed, I have almost ceased to hope.’ Again and again 
mere survival depended upon the sheer will-power of one man; and ‘feeble, 
inexperienced America never had a prospect of winning her independence by 
force of arms until her ally protected her waters and defeated or blockaded 
the fleet of Britain.’ While the story is dreary and the narrative calls for close 
attention, so masterly is the treatment that it never leaves the reader in any 
confusion about the course of events or with any sense of embarrassment by 
excessive or insignificant detail. Yet, just because the author held himself so 
strictly to the writing of biography and was so careful not to allow himself to 
drift into a history of the war, any thoughtful person will be puzzled to under- 
stand how Great Britain failed to put down so puny and half-hearted a 
rebellion, sustained as it was by a mere handful of the staunch and faithful 
who could see further than their own immediate self-interest. But for the 
answer to his questions the reader must go to other works. Freeman was 
concerned only with the part played by Washington himself: and volume v 
closes with a remarkable character study of him in his prime. 

Volume vi, although it traverses such well-trodden ground as the Federal 
Convention of 1787, the campaign for the ratification of the Constitution, and 
the development of the quarrel between Hamilton and Jefferson, remains 
fresh by virtue of its strict concentration upon Washington’s personal history. 
Perhaps its most significant contribution is its illustration of Washington’s 
attitude towards his cabinet officers during his first administration and his 
close association with Madison as leader of the House. 

The reader of these six big volumes may look forward to going through them 
with unflagging zest to the last page, sustained even when the matter is most 
discouraging by the mastery of the author. They are a triumph of historical 
integrity. H. Harz BEttot 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Jut1an P. Boyp, Mrna R. Bryan 
and Associates. Princeton Univ. Press (London: Cumberlege). 1954-5 
(in progress) : vol. viii, 25 Feb.—31 Oct. 1785, xxix +689 pp. (illus.) ; vol. ix, 
Nov. 1785—June 1786, xxix+669 pp. (illus.); vol. x, 22 June-31 Dec. 
1786, xxx +-654 pp. (illus.). $10.00 (80s.) each vol. 


The eighth, ninth and tenth volumes of the Princeton edition of the Jefferson 
Papers cover a period of just under two years, from 25 February 1785 to 
31 December 1786. Jefferson was all that time in France, with the exception 
of a short visit to England (his first) during March and April of 1786. The 
Papers for these two years are of absorbing interest to the student both of 
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European and of American history. The American War of Independence was 
only three years past, the French Revolution barely three years ahead, and 
Jefferson was at the centre of affairs. He was in correspondence with many of 
the most highly-placed persons as well as with the best-informed minds of 
both hemispheres. A great triumvirate was broken up when Benjamin 
Franklin finally returned to America in July 1785, but Jefferson in Paris and 
John Adams in London (where he arrived from France in May 1785) continued 
to maintain two listening posts that reflected the events, the opinions and the 
rumours of the world in a most memorable way. The letters and memoranda 
passing between these two men, and between them and the office for foreign 
affairs of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, have in part been published 
previously, but not until now has it been possible to follow this important 
correspondence in all its completeness. What Jefferson did not know Adams 
usually surmised, and what Adams had not heard Jefferson probably dis- 
covered! 

Of a somewhat lighter tone, but no less absorbing, was Jefferson's corres- 
pondence with Abigail, John Adams’ celebrated wife. The Adams family 
obviously did all it could to bring cheer to the life of this lonely widower 
(whose wife had died so tragically in 1782) separated by the Atlantic Ocean 
from his younger daughter Mary (or ‘Polly‘), though he had taken the elder 
one, ‘Patsy’, with him to France in 1784. All through the two years covered 
by these three volumes he is attempting to get Polly sent over to join him, 
but he was particular about the type and nationality of the ship she should 
cross by and she herself was most reluctant to make the journey; she was still 
only seven years old in 1786! Meanwhile Jefferson sent fatherly advice: ‘My 
Dear Polly,’ he wrote on 20 September 1785, ‘Remember as a constant charge 
not to go out without your bonnet because it will make you very ugly and then 
we should not love you so much.’ 

In the autumn of 1786, with Polly still in America and Patsy away being 
educated in a convent, the lonely Jefferson emerged far enough from his 
persistent widowerhood to permit himself to be smitten by the charms of 
Maria Cosway, the young wife of Richard Cosway, R.A., the celebrated painter 
of miniatures. Writing with difficulty with his left hand (for he had recently 
dislocated or sprained his right wrist), Jefferson composed a remarkable letter 
incorporating a long and inconclusive dialogue between Heart and Head, 
through the sleepless night of 12 October 1786 following the departure of the 
Cosways for England, and sent it on to the lady. His editors describe this as 
‘one of the notable love letters in the English language’. His other letters to 
Mrs. Cosway printed in volume x of the Papers reveal a continued and growing 
ardour, though he rarely omits to send his compliments to Mr. Cosway also! 

These three volumes touch upon so many other things in the course of their 
2,000 pages that the bare mention of just a few of these can give but little 
idea of their richness. They include the policies and character of the Emperor 
Joseph II, the printing of Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia in France, the pro- 
tracted negotiations with the Barbary States (including a. most interesting 
report of an interview with the ambassador of Tripoli in London), a tour of 
English ornamental gardens (which John Adams also reported in his diary, 
in even greater detail), a visit to Boulton’s and Watt’s steam mill at Black- 
friars (also with John Adams), the death of Frederick the Great and its reper- 
cussions in Prussia and in Europe, and John Ledyard’s plans for an expedition 
to the American West via Siberia. 

Writing to his old friend John Page on 4 May 1786 Jefferson said: ‘I thank 
you much for your communications. Nothing can be more grateful at such a 
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distance. It is unfortunate that most people think the occurrences passing 
daily under their eyes are either known to all the world, or not worth being 
known. They therefore do not give them place in their letters.’ Thomas 
Jefferson himself never failed to record and to comment on the occurrences 
passing daily under his eyes in the years 1785 and 1786, and for this posterity 
should be grateful. 

The editing of these further three volumes remains at the impeccably high 
standard that Dr. Boyd and his associates achieved in the first seven volumes 
(see History, xl, 273-285). Joun A. Hawcoop 


English Radicalism 1786-1832. By S. Maccosy. London: Allen and Unwin. 
1955. 559 pp. 50s. 


Mr. Maccoby in this book examines, as in his volumes on the later period, 
session by session the political controversies in parliament and the outside 
pressures upon them. Its first chapters suggest that the term ‘radicalism’, as 
Mr. Maccoby uses it, describes the principles of those who demanded parlia- 
mentary or humanitarian reform or the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts and of those who admired the French Revolution. After 1793 radicals 
would seem to be those, inside parliament, who supported Fox’s motions 
against the war, as well as those, outside parliament, who took their political 
ideas from Tom Paine, and the members of the three very different associa- 
tions: the Society for Constitutional Information, the London Corresponding 
Society and the Whiggish Friends of the People. ‘Plebeian politics’, Mr. 
Maccoby says, had evolved ‘from the gathering of inarticulate and hooligan 
Wilkes or ‘“‘No Popery”’ mobs to the disciplined assembly of tens of thousands 
who, having created their own party organization, now put forward their 
claim to a preponderant voice in framing national policy.’ Next he shows 
how this political agitation grew tedious and, indeed, dangerous to its sup- 
porters and sympathy for France difficult, after 1797, to sustain. At the turn 
of the century radicalism would seem to describe the spirit of those who 
attacked the government’s financial or administrative methods. Public 
meetings, stimulated by the mounting distress, petitioned and remonstrated. 
In parliament the attack was weak before 1806. But the general election of 
that year was ‘affected by a new type of public opinion profoundly dissatisfied 
with the gross and expensive jobbery, which had become’—but surely not so 
recently—‘the very basis of the country’s government’. After Perceval’s 
advent the opposition to superfluous offices and superfluous rewards hardened, 
and, in the words of the City of London’s petition, ‘an immediate and radical 
reform in the commons house of parliament’ was demanded. Mr. Maccoby 
traces in the parliamentary and electoral history the baffling misery of the 
post-war years and the new demands made in this period of distress, suspicion 
and royal scandals. Prosperity returned and new reformers came to the fore 
in parliament, among them political economists and the self-constituted experts 
in financial and administrative faults and remedies. They were the resolute 
and clear-sighted workers for change within the existing constitution, who 
made the first reform bill inevitable. For Mr. Maccoby the radicals seem still 
to include the Whigs. Four chapters on religion, land, the empire and trade 
clubs follow the main narrative. The book scarcely adds to our knowledge of 
the course of the parliamentary battle and sometimes ignores the work of 
other recent writers on the period. It is over-long, and, to at least one reader, 
rendered difficult by a clumsy style. Yet much of the material it contains is 
of great interest. There is valuable information about county meetings, about 
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petitions to parliament and the varied protests against reversions, sinecures 
and waste to illustrate the transition from eighteenth- to nineteenth-century 
ways of conducting the nation’s business. AGATHA Ramm 


The Influence of England on the French Agronomes, 1750-1789. By AnpRE J. 
BourDE. (Cambridge Studies in Economic History, edit. M. M. Postan.) 
London: Cambridge University Press. 1953. xi+ 250 pp. (illus.). 31s. 6d. 


Dr. Bourde’s thesis is that during the eighteenth century two parallel move- 
ments were discernible in writings on French agriculture, namely those of the 
Economistes dealing with general principles, and those of the Agronomes, con- 
cerned with the technique of farming. While he thinks that sufficient credit 
has not been given to the latter for enterprise and enlightenment in the first 
half of the century, it was not before 1750 that French cultivators came to 
hear much about the state of farming in England, which, according to many 
writers, disclosed a veritable Garden of Eden by contrast with the general 
wretchedness of agricultural life in contemporary France. 

Norfolk was the demonstration plot of most of the French writers, ‘a region 
of sterile soil and poor husbandry transformed thanks to the bold undertakings 
of a great landlord using new agricultural methods’. This was Lord Townshend, 
a great character popularized by Voltaire and the type of the grand seigneur 
agronome. The work of Jethro Tull on soil cultivation seems to have been 
the starting point for agricultural improvement in France, his chief lessons 
having been the practice of clean farming, economy in seeding, and continuous 
cultivation of the soil. The introduction of new crops, too, particularly the 
turnip and its kin, and the rotation grasses, was leading to a more profitable 
rotation, with the increase of corn production, of fodder crops for cattle, and 
sheep-folding. Many French authors seem to have spread the gospel, but as 
in England long years before, the cropping of the bare fallow was adopted 
only slowly and the same was true of potato planting. 

The association of the new husbandry with the improvement of livestock 
was immediately apparent to French travellers in England at this time. 
France had not enough cattle and her existing breeds were scrubby. English 
principles of breeding established by Bakewell and others, and the fight against 
diseases, were studied, but it was horse-breeding, a traditional French activity, 
which aroused most interest in the first place. Sheep, of course, were an indis- 
pensable element of the new husbandry, but mainly for the production of wool 
and the benefits accruing to the land from their manure. The consumption of 
meat at that time, in peasant France, was very low. 

The outstanding difficulty in the translation of the newly-discovered English 
principles into French farming practice was the system of land tenure. In 
England, the new methods came into use simultaneously with the inclosure of 
common arable fields and the extension of farming in severalty. In France, 
a tentative movement towards inclosures had begun in certain very limited 
areas, but it was regarded more as a provincial peculiarity than as an example 
to be followed, and no one connected it with modernized systems of husbandry. 
Thus, the new knowledge had to struggle against the traditional partition of 
the land and it would have involved radical changes in French rural life. Marc 
Bloch, says Dr. Bourde, has drawn a masterly picture of rural problems in- 
herited from feudal times, vigorously opposed to practices which could have 
provided a solution so far as agriculture was concerned, but only by the com- 
plete disorganization of the traditional rural society founded upon the com- 
munity and common interests in the use of the land. Thus, in the result, the 
advocacy of the introduction of established English practices by the French 
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agronomes of the middle eighteenth century had only a limited success; ‘it was 
less a fact of economic history than of the history of ideas’. 

Dr. Bourde’s work is well documented from contemporary French sources, 
and he writes impeccable English. C. S. ORWIN 


The French Revolution. By A. Goopwin. [Hutchinson's University Library, 
General History (edit. Sir F. M. Powicke).} London: Hutchinson. 1953. 
192 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Recueil de Documents relatifs aux Séances des Etats Généraux, Mai—Juin 1789: 
t. i., Les Préliminaires : La Séance du § mai. Edit. G. LEFEBvrRE and ANNE 
TERROINE. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1953. 
xxxii + 380 pp. (illus.). Frs. 2,500. 

La Révolution Liégeoise de 1789. By Paut Harsin. (Collection ‘Notre Passé’, 
Septieme Série, No. iv.) Bruxelles: La Renaissance du Livre. 1954. 
194 pp. n.p. 


Concise, dispassionate, and up-to-date introductions in English to the 
French Revolution are hard to come by, and Professor Goodwin deserves thanks 
for both his courage and achievement. His admirable short survey does credit 
to the excellent series to which it belongs. Conclusions diligently garnered 
from a large mass of evidence and special studies are skilfully woven into a 
calm and clear narrative. The book begins with a balanced and penetrating 
analysis of the old régime; chronologically, it runs from Calonne’s programme 
of reform in 1787 to the fall of Robespierre on 27 July 1794. Professor Goodwin 
is always concerned with the deep, underlying factors which help to explain 
the great upheaval, and his examination of the historical situations and pro- 
blems involved is done with judicious sympathy and understanding. Clearly, 
he has been hampered by restrictions of space, and one grows increasingly 
conscious of this during the second half of the book when he is unable to strike 
as deeply as he does during the earlier half. Not only is his book a highly 
accurate and completely reliable introduction to a vast and ever absorbing 
subject, it is also a valuable manual for those who want their reading of the 
period brought up to date, and to ascertain the present position of knowledge 
on various questions. It distils into most convenient compass the fruits of 
the remarkable activity of historical scholarship during the present century, 
and the select bibliography really lives up to its name by concerning itself only 
with serious studies which are worth the student’s while. It deserves to be 
widely adopted. 

Hitherto, it has not been possible closely to study the process whereby the 
Estates-General of 1789 became transformed into the National Assembly, on 
account of the incomplete and dispersed nature of the documentary sources. 
The Institute of the History of the French Revolution of the University of 
Paris proposes to continue the well-known compendium of Armand Brette 
relating to the calling of the Estates-General by publishing two volumes of 
documents on the sessions themselves, under the editorship of Professor 
Georges Lefebvre. The book under review is the first part of volume i, which 
is to appear in three parts, and deals with preliminary arrangements and the 
inaugural session of 5 May. It is a highly important publication which has 
long and eagerly been awaited by specialists who will relish the highest and 
most discriminating standards of historical method and scholarship which 
Monsieur Lefebvre and Mlle Terroine have applied to their task, Documentary 
material has been collected from archives and libraries throughout France, and 
arranged with searching critical notes about and upon it. The more general 
reader will find many things which, in addition to being interesting and curious 
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in themselves, throw light on the march of events and on the reasons for their 
increased tempo. The minute descriptions of the buildings in which the 
Estates-General met, especially of the particular room assigned to the Third 
Estate, and of the orders regarding details of ceremony and dress for each 
order, are of more than antiquarian interest, for they helped to inflame the 
feelings of the Third Estate and to make it more resolved to take audacious 
steps. The critical examination of the sermon of the bishop of Nancy at the 
religious ceremony on the 4th, and of the speeches of Louis XVI, Barentin and 
Necker during the first session on the 5th is quite outstanding, while the pages 
devoted to a discussion of Necker call for special mention as he has been the 
subject of much polemic writing. 

The events of May and June at Versailles were followed attentively in the 
principality of Li¢ge. The revolution there, which ran its course from 18 August 
1789 to the restoration of the old régime in January 1791, thanks to Austrian 
arms, still awaits its definitive historian. Professor Paul Harsin of the Uni- 
versity of Liége, who is preparing a full-scale history of the principality, has, 
in the meantime, drawn a first sketch in an attractively written little book in 
which he poses several pertinent questions and throws out stimulating sug- 
gestions. All who are interested in the period of the French Revolution will 
be attracted to it for several reasons: the historic connexion of the principality 
with France; the influence of French thought and example; the part subse- 
quently played in French politics by refugees from Liége, of whom the most 
prominent was the journalist Pierre Lebrun who became the foreign minister 
of the Girondins. There are several parallels between the situation in France 
and that in Liége: a liberal censorship which encouraged the spread of new 
ideas, a revolt of the nobility against the prince-bishop, a series of indifferent 
or bad harvests between 1784 and 1788, a conflict between the orders, the 
establishment of a bourgeois guard and a constitutional government. Yet the 
revolution in Liége was no mere retarded copy of the French, and its course 
and reforms were much more moderate. No doubt the geographical position 
of the principality provides part explanation for this moderation: it was 
occupied successively by the Prussians, the Austrians, the French, and again 
the Austrians between 1789 and 1794, with the result that the revolution was 
unable to take root. Further explanation derives from the fact that the revolu- 
tion in Liége, unlike that in France, lacked the force of peasant action in 1789. 
The reasons for this may be deduced from Professor Harsin’s section on the 
economic and social structure. In Liége, the tax burden, although unfairly 
levied, was not particularly heavy, nor did the feudal dues (except for the 
tithe) cause much irritation. Moreover, the peasantry of Liége was not in a 
state of excitement and great hope like their French counterparts during the 
summer of 1789, fresh from their parish assemblies and the drawing up of 
their cahiers de doléances. Historical problems of wide interest and abiding 
significance are raised by this short and stimulating study, and it will be most 
interesting to read the fuller treatment of the period which the author promises. 

Aun DaviEs 


Histoire des Relations Internationales, publiée sous la direction de Pierre 
Renouvin: tome iv, La Révolution frangaise et l'Empire napoléonien by 
AnpDRE FuGIER, v+422 pp. (maps); tome v, Le XIX® siecle, pt. i, De 
1875 & 1871: L’Europe des nationalités et l’éveil de nouveaux mondes, by 
PIERRE RENOUVIN, v+421 pp. (maps). Paris: Hachette. 1954. Frs. 1100 
each. 


The flood of text-books shows no sign of abating. The assumptions behind 
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it must be that the undergraduate market is inexhaustible and that the main 
function of historians is to cater for it by producing aids for students to pass 
their examinations. Also, of course, synthesis is a word to conjure with now. 
It is therefore rather contradictory to say that one of the most useful features 
of the series of which these two volumes form part is the bibliographies of 
monographic literature, including references to articles as well as books, at 
the conclusion of each chapter. The two volumes here reviewed are both 
reliable and careful surveys of their respective periods. Professor Renouvin 
has provided just the book for the undergraduate who wants to have, say, the 
Belgian crisis or Greek independence explained clearly in eight pages each, or 
the Egyptian crises of 1833 and 1839-40 in ten pages. Little time is wasted 
over political and military events in either volume, and diplomacy proper is 
given short shrift. Indeed, the absence of any treatment of the machinery of 
foreign offices and diplomatic contacts is rather surprising. As Professor 
Lefebvre has said in a review of M. Fugier’s book, ‘we are spared the activities 
of diplomats’. This is not necessarily praise of a study of international rela- 
tions, but it is a significant commentary on changing interests in history. 
Professor Renouvin’s volume also is not primarily diplomatic history. It is a 
study of the forces at work in the world of power politics. His conclusion is 
that neither economic interests nor currents of opinion played much part in 
the great crises of 1815-70. He finds that the views of the statesmen who 
controlled the policies of great countries—Bismarck, Cavour, Napoleon III, 
Palmerston—provide the ultimate explanation of what happened. Above all, 
French policy, or rather the policy of Napoleon III, he holds, was the deter- 
mining factor between 1850 and 1870. Professor Renouvin speculates about 
Louis Napoleon’s motives, and whether he had any settled line of policy or 
ordered plan, but concludes that he had not, and that a vivid imagination and 
the search for prestige governed his actions. This volume is a highly competent 
survey, and if the conclusion is that individuals remain the dominant factor 
in history, they are never allowed to get out of hand, 

Professor Fugier’s volume, written to a similar pattern, produces a different 
effect. It is not difficult to detect gaps in it. For example, the critical attack 
during 1793 of old Europe against the French Revolution, inside and outside 
France, is summarized in two pages. The Vendée is only mentioned in passing. 
Again, the plans of Wickham and the royalists, which came within an ace of 
success in 1797, are dismissed in a single sentence. Military and naval factors 
in the international conflict receive little attention. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Professor Fugier’s book could be entitled, ‘the réle of economic 
factors in international relations in the revolutionary and Napoleonic period’, 
for the book is not written to an economic thesis. But the author’s interest is 
obviously in the economic aspects of the French struggle for hegemony and 
on this subject he rises far above the text-book level, The importance of 
economic considerations in revolutionary aggression is emphasized. As early 
as 1792-3 a prime motive in the occupation of Belgium was the desire to 
bolster up the assignat with more confiscated property. The effect of economic 
difficulties on the conduct of the war by Great Britain and France is clearly 
brought out. The intense economic activity of Bonaparte after the peace of 
Amiens is seen as inspired by, to quote Chaptal, ‘son aversion pour les anglais 
et le désiy de nuive @ leur industrie’. There is a masterly chapter on the Con- 
tinental System. M. Fugier is too good an historian to write history in terms 
of the present day, but a reviewer cannot but be struck with the parallel 
between Napoleon’s economic schemes and the economic aspects of Hitler’s 
New Order. In the Napoleonic plan for European economy, France was to be 
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the dominating partner. She was to be the manufacturing centre, while the 
satellite and subordinate states were to supply food and raw materials and 
to provide a market for French industry. The hard facts—primarily of 
geography and transport—on which this grandiose scheme crashed are well 
explained. Europe was too big to be ruled from Paris. Land communications 
were too difficult and expensive to replace the sea routes, under British control; 
French industry was too undeveloped to compete successfully with British; 
and the Emperor’s requirements in men and material for his armies too great 
to give it a chance to do so. 

In M. Fugier’s volume, unlike the following one, little weight is attributed 
to the individual. Even Napoleon is not allowed to be more than ‘le grand 
accelerateur de l'histoire’. Possibly the author exaggerates in claiming that the 
economic factor in international relations, both in peace and war, advanced 
to the first rank in this period. Economic interests certainly played an im- 
portant part in Napoleon’s ambitious schemes; in the last resort they did not 
dictate the occupation of Spain or the invasion of Russia, nor did they bring 
about French military defeat. M. Fugier does indeed recognize that there 
were other elements and he has much of interest to say on them. But if one 
cannot go the whole way with him, in bringing out so clearly and with such 
effective illustration the economic elements in the Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic struggle, he has made a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
the period. ALFRED COBBAN 


Thomas Bray. By H. P. THompson. London: S.P.C.K. 1954. vii+119 pp. 
(frontis.). 12s. 6d. 

Joshua Watson: the Story of a Layman, 1771-1855. By A. B. WEBSTER. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1954. 176 pp. (frontis.). 15s. 


These two books naturally invite comparison, for each attempts to bring to 
life the shadowy figure of a near-saint who played his part in the story of the 
Anglican church, the one in the reigns of William III and Anne, the other in 
the critical period after Waterloo. Yet the books themselves are as different 
in style as their subjects whose portraits, reproduced here as attractive frontis- 
pieces, form an interesting contrast. Thomas Bray, massive, intellectual, 
grave, Joshua Watson’s features full of a delicate and sensitive humour. 

Perhaps because Watson was, as the portraits and his letters suggest, the 
more adept in personal relationships, Mr. Webster has succeeded better in 
bringing his hero to life (how gently but firmly, Joshua Watson would have 
deprecated the title of hero!). The chief interest of Mr. Thompson’s book, 
which should be read in conjunction with his recent history of the S.P.G., 
Into All Lands, lies in his detailed account of Bray’s activities, based on the 
latter’s Maryland accounts and papers he bequeathed to Sion College. Bray 
remains elusive as a person; it is hard to reconcile the years as commissary for 
Maryland, with their prodigious activity and triumphs of organization, with 
the twenty years and more that followed as parish priest at St. Bototphs, 
Aldgate. But the new material, as presented by Mr. Thompson, makes it 
possible to understand something of Thomas Bray's passion for books, of the 
way in which he transplanted his libraries across the seas and selected his 
missionary clergy, and of how, at the right moment, when individual effort no 
longer sufficed, he founded the two societies, the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G., to 
carry on his work beyond his wildest dreams. Of equal interest are the descrip- 
tion of other ideas of his, the monumental and forbidding list of suitable 
reading for the clergy, the commendable scheme for reviving rural deaneries 
with lending libraries at their centre, and his ideal of a body of young people 
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in every congregation, trained in worship and well grounded in the catechism. 
Clearly this was a man of exceptional powers and a detailed biography was 
long overdue, though one wishes he had emerged a little more vividly from 
the pages. 

Mr. Webster, in his study of the critical period before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, succeeds admirably in suggesting the general background of his 
story. He writes well and his description of the high-church Hackney 
phalanx is particularly attractive with Joshua Watson at its centre, the 
wealthy, self-effacing layman who gave freely of his time and money and 
ability to form the National Society or build new churches in the industrial 
areas. The new stresses created by the Oxford movement are adumbrated 
and the expansion of the overseas church briefly but sympathetically sketched. 
In these later chapters the figure of Watson himself is less in evidence, but 
the book as a whole is a most readable account of a devoted churchman and 
his response to the challenge of the times. FLORENCE HIGHAM 


Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast: The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 
1842-1854. By Joun Kine FairBanx. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press. (London: Cumberlege.). 1953-4. Vol. i, xiii+489 pp.; 
vol. ii, vii+88 pp. (illus., maps). $7.50 (60s.) 


In general, western historians writing about the commercial and diplomatic 
relations of China and the West tend to give us a foreshortened if not actually 
a misleading view, since so few of them can handle the voluminous (but often 
inaccessible) Chinese records. This reproach cannot be levelled against Pro- 
fessor Fairbank who has produced a masterly, and in some places entertaining, 
synthesis of Chinese and western sources. Volume i, Part i, contains a discussion 
of China’s unpreparedness for western contacts, with some illuminating extracts 
from contemporary Chinese records showing the confused notions of western 
countries which the governing class held. The evolution of the foreign trade 
system established at Canton is also briefly but penetratingly described. Part 
ii gives an account of the first British treaty settlement of 1842-3, which 
inaugurated the century of ‘unequal treaties’ between China and the West. 
Part iii is concerned with the application of the first British, French and 
American treaties in 1843-5, and China’s response thereto. Things went 
reasonably well at first, partly owing to the excellent personal relations 
established between Sir Henry Pottinger (the British plenipotentiary and 
governor of Hongkong) and the imperial commissioner, Ch’i-Ying. Part iv 
describes the progressive deterioration of the treaty system in 1845-51, and 
the reasons for the growth of anti-foreignism in China on the one hand, and 
the vast increase in piracy and smuggling coupled with the foreign invasion 
of the coasting trade on the other. Part v describes the collapse of the old 
treaty system in the confusion caused by the Taiping rebellion, and the creation 
of the foreign inspectorate of customs at Shanghai in 1850-4. In this closely 
reasoned but very readable book, the fruit of many years’ research, Professor 
Fairbank has taken great pains to probe the mentality of the protagonists on 
both sides and thus explain not merely what they did but why they acted as 
they did. He has something new and interesting to say about the réle of the 
Cantonese in the formation of the comprador class which supplanted the hong 
merchants as the Chinese collaborators of the foreign merchants after 1842. 
He also breaks new ground in recording (from the British consular archives on 
which his work is largely based) the invasion of the coastal trade by vessels 
under the British flag in 1842-60. This development had not been contemplated 
in the original treaty of Nanking, but was hastened by the growth of piracy, 
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and eventually culminated in British domination of the carrying-trade in 
Chinese waters. Many instructive glimpses are given of such colourful policy- 
makers as Rutherford Alcock, Dr. John Bowring (though I miss his remark, 
‘Free-trade is Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ is free-trade’) and the Shanghai 
Taotai, Wu Chien-chang. Volume ii contains reference notes, technical and 
statistical appendices, bibliography and glossary, but is printed in incon- 
veniently small type. The work is conspicuously fair-minded, and a welcome 
addition to the impressive series sponsored by Harvard University which deal 
with China’s international relations during the last 150 years. It will suffice 
to mention two others: Earl Swisher, China’s Management of the American 
Barbarians: A Study of Sino-American Relations, 1841-1861, with Documents 
(1953), and a forthcoming source-book compiled by Fairbank and others; 
China's Response to the West: A Documentary Survey (1839-1923). 
C. R. Boxer 


Victorian People: Some Reassessments of People, Institutions, Ideas and Events, 
1851-1867. By Asa Briccs. London: Odhams. 1954. 317 pp. (illus. 18s. 

Lord Palmerston. By W. BARING PEMBERTON. London: Batchworth. 1954. 
xi+ 363 pp. (illus.). 25s. 


Professor Asa Briggs recalls in his introduction Lytton Strachey’s Eminent 
Victorians. It is a reminder of the differences that a longer perspective, a less 
rebellious temper and a deeper understanding of social and economic history 
may make to our view of the Victorian period. Professor Briggs discusses a 
shorter period, but his nine figures bring more of the Victorian community 
into the picture. Further, he paints landscape as well as portraits. The reader 
learns little of the English countryside, it is true, but much about the difference 
in political character between Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester with its Lancashire 
satellites and Birmingham—not perhaps a misrepresentation of what was to 
be significant for the future in mid-nineteenth century England. Lytton 
Strachey led his reader, almost unaware, to the most sweeping of general 
verdicts on the Victorians. Professor Briggs is content to show the continuity 
of the development during the years 1851-67 and its relationship to what 
came before and was to follow. He maintains that even generalizations about 
the year 1851 are misleading. To sum it up by the industrial progress paraded 
at the Great Exhibition, is to ignore its prolonged religious and political 
strains, the literary change, agricultural prosperity and the numbers of small 
men, neither industrialists nor working men, who still dominated the nation’s 
economy. Outside the vision of the optimists, there was much stirring to raise 
unexpected and inconvenient questions when opportunity came. This the 
Crimean War gave. In his study of Roebuck the author shows how the war 
put the country’s government on trial. It bred a determination to draw the 
untapped reserve of administrative ability among business and professional 
men into the public service. Palmerston’s ascendency, though it brought 
victory, imposed a stillness on politics and deferred the remedies for the evils 
the war had revealed. Bagehot and Trollope typify an approach to politics 
which explains why this stillness was generally acceptable. Men wanted good 
government and stability, produced in the interplay of character and circum- 
stance, rather than right government and movement in pursuit of systems or 
theories. The studies of Samuel Smiles, Thomas Hughes and Robert Apple- 
garth show how widespread this wish was. They reveal also the social tensions 
which underlay the quiet and made eventual change imperative. In 1865 
politics were as disturbed as in 1851. But by then, Bright, supported by 
Gladstone, was directing the discontented towards a fresh extension of the 
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franchise and drawing the urban radicals away from class warfare. Robert 
Lowe’s brilliant arguments against democracy only helped their cause. It was 
his personal tragedy that he failed to convince, as it was Disraeli’s personal 
triumph to gain for the Conservatives the first victory in the new phase of 
movement. The changes which followed the Second Reform Bill, because of 
their timing, came as inevitable consequences of the past and not as dangerous 
victories for any theory. 

Professor Briggs’s book is an historical argument addressed to the general 
reader which will also inform and stimulate those with more knowledge. Mr. 
Pemberton’s Lord Palmerston may find less favour with the latter. The 
straightforward narrative, clarity of exposition and many happy descriptive 
phrases make it pleasant reading. But it adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Palmerston. Mr. Pemberton’s answer to the riddle of Palmerston’s transfor- 
mation from a Tory of the second rank to a leader of the Whigs, whom he had 
opposed for twenty years, is much the same as Trollope’s in 1882. The author 
seems to waver, in his interpretation of Palmerston as foreign secretary, 
between the liberal crusader and the hard-headed realist. But the account of 
separate aspects of foreign policy succinctly summarizes the conclusions of 
recent research. The discussion of Palmerston’s career after 1851, where 
much work remains to be done, is less satisfactory. It would not seem to be 
correct to say that Stratford Canning summoned Admiral Parker to Besika 
Bay, in 1854, on his own authority. In a subsequent edition the misprints, 
Briinnow for Brunnow and sichen for sicher (p. 146) should be corrected. 

AGATHA RAMM 


The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. By A. J. P. Taytor. (The 
Oxford History of Modern Europe, edit. A. BULLock and F. W. D. DEAKIN). 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1954. xxxvi+638 pp. (maps). 30s. 


This learned, provocative and highly individual work is not easily imagined 
as part of a series, though it is announced as the first in a new Oxford History 
of Modern Europe (1789-1939), whose fifteen companion volumes still lack 
titles and names of authors. Some will deal with Europe as a whole, others 
with particular countries or regions, and each will have a single author. 

Mr. Taylor sturdily defends the lately unfashionable habit of looking for 
foreign policy in the writings of those who made it or carried it out, though 
he looks with an extremely sceptical eye. He does not forget economic inter- 
ests, though he likes to show that these were often created by strategical and 
political interests and not vice versa. His main theme is that, between the older 
ideological conflicts of 1789-1848 and the new ones of the period since 1918, 
the peace of Europe rested not at all on a balance of creeds but on a balance of 
sheer power, a balance among great powers, that is among nations strong 
enough to choose between peace and war. Of course every statesman wanted 
to tip the balance in favour of his own country, or rather of the forces with 
which he was in sympathy within it, but none consistently set out to destroy 
it altogether. A balance in Europe was necessary to the Habsburg Empire 
for mere survival, and to France for survival as a great power; it was needed 
by Great Britain and Russia in order to keep their hands free outside Europe; 
most Germans believed it necessary for the Reich, but in trying to achieve it 
by too many incompatible methods at once they stumbled at the end into a 
bid for domination. In 1918 the balance of Europe was destroyed for ever, 
and could only be replaced by a world balance between America and Asia. 

In working out this theme, not in itself novel, Mr. Taylor is original in 
keeping his eye relentlessly on the ball of power (including prestige as an 
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element of power) and, in dismissing all else as irrelevant to his purpose, and 
consequently in his caustic judgements upon almost every actor on the stage. 
He loves to show that statesmen did not mean what they said or that, if they 
did, they were muddled; and that the effect of what they said and did was 
often the opposite of what they intended, or at least different and unforeseen 
by all parties (though frequently, he suggests, plain for all to see, even at the 
time). 

Mr. Taylor does not suffer fools gladly, except in the sense that their 
foolishness is his opportunity; nor does he belong to the school of ‘tout com- 
prendre, c'est tout pardonner’. He deflates by puncture. In a revealing footnote 
he remarks (of a judgement by de Tocqueville on Louis-Napoleon, p. 34) that 
‘this attribution of unworthy motives is characteristic of the intellectual in 
politics’. He also abounds in neat inversion of common judgements; occasion- 
ally too neat. ‘It is commonly held that European tension is increased by 
rivalries overseas; in reality, the peace of Europe is usually more secure when 
European restlessness can be discharged, in Guizot’s phrase, ‘‘against the 
barbarians”, whether of China, Africa or America’ (p. 126). Or again ‘Far from 
Serb ambition stimulating South Slav discontent, it was this discontent which 
dragged Serbia into Habsburg affairs’ (p. 450). His faith eludes us, his hope 
is round the corner, his charity is that of the pathologist. This is the work 
of a serious, acute and extremely well read writer, who stimulates more than 
he annoys and redeems his acidity by his zest. 

The retrospective use of Slav place-names is irritating (Olomouc for Olmitz 
in 1849, Zakupy for Reichstadt in 1876) and reflects a certain anti-German 
bias. The maps are well drawn (but that of Poland, p. 128, has no explanatory 
legend); the bibliography is generous, and no mere list; and the index can 
itself be exciting. C. W. CRAWLEY 


Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860: A Study in Political conflict. By D. Mack Situ. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 1954. xii+458 pp. (illus., map). 
45s. 


There is a tendency among historians to treat the Italian Risorgimento as 
though it were a kind of jig-saw puzzle in which each player, from the Carbonari 
and Charles Albert down to Garibaldi and Cavour, fitted his piece neatly into 
a predestined whole. Mr. Mack Smith shows this to be a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of the Risorgimento. United Italy was the outcome 
not of co-operation but of conflict; of conflict not merely between nationalist 
and anti-nationalists but between groups and individuals within the nationalist 
camp itself. Mr. Mack Smith carefully disentangles the various elements and 
shows how their conflict forced the issue in the fateful year 1860: the unionists, 
who wished to capture Rome and hand over a completed kingdom to Victor 
Emmanuel; the annexationists, who wanted Victor Emmanuel to take Italy 
‘leaf by leaf, like an artichoke’; the autonomists, who wanted some kind of 
federal system; and, over-riding all, the conflicting views and personalities of 
Cavour and Garibaldi. 

Although Professor Trevelyan swept his readers into lasting admiration for 
the courage and daring of Garibaldi, English students of the Risorgimento 
have usually regarded Cavour as the greater architect of United Italy. Mr. 
Mack Smith, whilst studiously refraining from comparing the achievements of 
the two men, establishes something of a balance between them, and as a result 
Garibaldi is raised above our former estimation whilst Cavour falls consider- 
ably below it. The picture presented of Cavour is, as the publishers of the book 
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claim, new and remarkable. We are shown a politician whose vision was narrow 
and whose plans for the future were uncertain, overtaken in 1860 by events 
which he disliked but which even his practised duplicity was powerless to 
prevent; realizing much later than some of his friends the advantage which 
might be taken of them, and changing at this point to a blind optimism ; per- 
sistently employing the wrong men to carry out his policy; doing all he could 
in a vain attempt to prevent Garibaldi’s crossing from Sicily to the mainland; 
forced into an invasion of the Papal States as a last hope of stemming the 
radical advance; and finally driven to carry out, by dubious means, the 
annexation to Piedmont of the provinces of central and southern Italy which 
he had always believed to be too backward for inclusion in a Liberal state. 
The finished picture is really one of failure, and of failure more than half 
deserved. Mr. Mack Smith praises Cavour’s skill as a diplomatist, and gives 
him credit for a genuine belief in the value of parliamentary government, but 
his treatment of him in other respects is unsympathetic. The book has a dis- 
turbing character to the reader who remains devoted to the ideals of European 
Liberalism for which Cavour stood; and this is only one of its provocative 
aspects, for although Mr. Mack Smith confines his story to one year of the 
Risorgimento, he tells it in such a way as to put the entire history of United 
Italy into the melting pot. Here is a truly important book, and one which no 
student of the Risorgimento can afford to miss. IRENE COLLINS 


The Second International, 1889-1914. By Jamzs Joti. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 1955. vii+213 pp. (illus.). 18s. 


Mr. Joll’s brief account of the Second International up to the outbreak of 
the first World War will be warmly welcomed by the student of European 
history who seeks an outline of the influence of Socialism in the sphere of 
European diplomacy before the first World War. The story is important, as 
Mr. Joll points out, because Socialism was ‘one of the great intellectual forces 
of Europe’, and Social Democracy was a ‘genuinely international force’. It is 
important, too, as a background to the revolutionary situation in Europe at 
the end of the first World War, to the peace overtures of 1917-18 and to the 
formation of the Third International. No one can read the diplomatic documents 
of those years without realizing the strength of the pressure exerted by the 
Socialists in favour of a negotiated peace. If Mr. Joll had carried his story 
thus far the picture of abrupt, tragic failure with which the book ends would 
have to be modified. 

The author’s principal conclusion is that the German Social-Democratic 
party, easily the largest party in the International, had an unfortunate influ- 
ence on other countries, and especially on France, where it encouraged a 
doctrinaire Marxism similar to its own and prevented the ablest Socialist 
leaders from participating in government. The German Socialists, he main- 
tains, raised high hopes of international action against war, but in the end 
disappointed them by failing to resist the voting of war credits in 1914. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that the doctrinaire character of much of French 
Socialism was due to German influence: the concept of the class war was 
hardly, for Frenchmen, an import from abroad. Furthermore, it is only fair 
to the German Socialists to point out that they acted with good sense in 
opposing and defeating the plan put forward by Vaillant and Keir Hardie in 
1910 for an international general strike in the event of war. Such a plan, it 
was clear, would have weakened precisely those countries which had strong 
Socialist movements at the expense of those which did not: hardly an object 
which would further the aims of the International. The failure of the German 
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Social-Democrats in their struggle for power inside Germany is, of course, 
another matter. 

These faults of interpretation, if such they be, do not detract from the value 
of Mr. Joll’s lucid and at times eloquent narrative. One regrets only that the 
book is so limited in scope: it does not deal in any detail with the development 
of the movement in individual countries; and it gives no comprehensive 
account of the issues debated at the international congresses and at the meet- 
ings of the International Socialist Bureau. The discussion of the relationship 
of the British Labour Party to the International is extremely sketchy, and 
many of the lesser parties are not mentioned at all. Many of his readers will 
hope that Mr. Joll will some day provide that complete study which the 
Second International undoubtedly merits. HENRY PELLING 


The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945. By Gorpon A. Cratc. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1955. xx+536 pp. 50s. 


Die Ava Tirpitz : Studien zur deutschen Marinepolitik, 1890-1918. By WatTHER 
Hupatscn. Godttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Bd. 21. 
Géttingen: Musterschmidt. 1955. 139 pp. (illus.). DM.12.80. 


Professor Craig’s study of the Prussian (after 1871, the German) army’s 
twin réles as instrument of ceaseless territorial expansion and inveterate 
enemy of political progress, from its creation by the Great Elector to its 
destruction by Hitler, is based on an exceptional command of printed sources 
(though more use might have been made of German military documents 
captured in 1945, already brilliantly used by Craig for the Groener period). 
His narrative is lucid, and his analysis judicious, though possibly the aftermath 
of Jena, not, as Craig suggests (following Meinecke) the 1819 crisis, determined 
Prussia’s—hence Germany’s—nineteenth-century development. Unfortun- 
ately, no strong, politically-conscious Prussian middle class existed in 1807 to 
seize the opportunity to establish liberal constitutional government, the way 
for which the Aufklarung (curiously overlooked by Craig) had prepared. His 
nineteenth-century sections, particularly those on the Bismarckian period, are 
admirable (though there was no ‘reversal of alliances’ in 1890). Bismarck, 
brought to power through the constitutional crisis occasioned by the generals’ 
attempts to increase the army’s numbers without exposing it to liberalism’s 
corruption, was at first, Craig points out, the Prussian constitution’s defender 
against military diehards, as well as hammer of the liberals. Then, though 
Bismarck, unlike his successors, defeated the general staff’s encroachments on 
policy-making, nevertheless, for his own purposes, he encouraged it after 1871 
so to reorganize army administration as to ‘withdraw the most vital military 
matters from the jurisdiction of the only person whom parliament could hold 
responsible for them—the War Minister’. Consequently, military organiza- 
tional unity was destroyed (Craig is excellent on such points), while military 
overriding of civilian political authority was facilitated—in 1914 Moltke, 
not Bethmann-Hollweg, decided on war; by 1918 the supreme command’s 
sole use for civilians was to saddle them with the ignominy of concluding the 
war. Craig’s account of the inter-war period, however, scarcely supports his 
contention that authoritarian government, militarism, and aggression, 
admittedly dominating recent German history, are nevertheless not German 
national characteristics, but products of a political structure which defeated 
(largely through the Prussian-German army) attempts to establish parlia- 
mentary democracy. Political structure, surely, derives from national char- 
acteristics (except when imposed, or copied, from abroad, and then they 
inevitably transmute it). The Frankfurt liberals were more aggressively 
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nationalistic than Bismarck; Weimar Germany, not Frederician Prussia, 
merited Mirabeau’s gibe against ‘an army with a state’; and F. W. Foerster 
rightly maintained, at the height of the last war’s popularity in Germany, 
that ‘From the democratic standpoint, Hitler is the most legitimate ruler 
Germany has ever had, a Kaiser who owes his crown to the most genuine popular 
vote... the logical expression of a century’s illusion’ (but educative forces, 
adversity among them, mould national, like individual characteristics). Then 
Craig, denouncing the generals for political interferences, is inconsistent to 
censure them for obeying, instead of liquidating Hitler, for whom, at least, 
they never shared the popular enthusiasm. But such criticisms are inconsider- 
able, measured against the solid merits of a book which will assuredly, and 
deservedly, become a standard work. 

The army carried reaction’s banner; Tirpitz’s navy, originally the liberal, 
demagogic cause (heritage of 1848) represented Wilhelmine Germany’s ‘other 
face’, but Professor Hubatsch’s collection of essays, though designed to show 
‘present-day narrow German life the perspectives under which an older genera- 
tion lived’, neglects the navy’s political background. Tirpitz’s navy, as 
Hubatsch cogently argues, was indeed defensively designed, and Tirpitz was 
not anti-British, while Germany manifestly needed naval protection for her 
coasts and overseas interests, which she could not be expected to leave at 
Britain's mercy. Admittedly Tirpitz was no imperialist, and he may (though 
Hubatsch does not clinch this point) never have envisaged a fleet equal to 
Britain's. But others advocated overseas commitments in order to justify 
naval increases, much as the ‘endangered German’ rushed across Morocco to 
Agadir in 1911 to be ‘protected’ by the Panther, and Hubatsch is reticent 
about the ‘prestige’ factor in naval propaganda, and the fact that more 
Germans emigrated to the United States and Latin America than to Germany’s 
colonies. His account of Tirpitz’s technical skill and energy in making Germany 
the second naval power does not minimize Tirpitz’s miscalculations in foreign 
policy, but Hubatsch’s picture of diplomatic relations is often misleading (the 
version of the Waldersee expedition’s results is wide of the mark), and he 
underestimates the significance of the Anglo-German naval rivalry for Britain's 
entry into the 1914 war, though he is right to emphasize the Belgian issue. 
More important, his neglect of the growing estrangement of German liberalism 
from the naval movement, and his attitude towards the naval command’s 
political ambitions (culminating in the squabbles with the Chancellor over the 
U-boat campaign and responsibility for naval operations), raise doubts about 
the soundness of his political judgment. That perhaps (for his scholarship is 
solid, despite occasional carelessness) explains why he finds no use for Sir 
Edward Woodward’s fine study of Great Britain and the German Navy, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. FRANK SPENCER 


The Allies and the Russian Revolution from the Fall of the Monarchy to the 
Peace of Brest Litovsk. By Ropert D. Wart. Durham (N.C.): Duke 
University Press (London: Cambridge University Press). 1954. viii+ 
294 pp. 34s. ($4-50). 


The chief weakness of this book is no fault of the author's. The United 
States is the only country whose government has opened its archives for the 
year with which Mr. Warth is concerned—March 1917 to March 1918, Con- 
sequently the material which he has at his disposal for the determination of 
United States policy differed in kind from that upon which his study of British, 
French and Russian policy had to be based. Moreover the opening of the 
United States archives has encouraged numerous graduate students to 
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examine various aspects of United States-Russian relations in this period (as 
Mr. Warth shows in his extensive and admirable critical bibliography), so that 
the material for this part of his subject has already been much worked over. 
Much less has been written about British and French relations with Russia 
in these early months of the revolutions, and research has to be founded on the 
numerous memoirs and unofficial sources of varying reliability. 

It says much for Mr. Warth’s scholarship that, despite the uneven quality 
of his source material, he has succeeded in presenting an account of the 
relations of the British and French with the Russians that is little less con- 
vincing than his firmly-documented and definitive study of the Russo-Ameri- 
can relationship. He is particularly happy in his elucidation of the réles and 
influence of individuals in policy-making, and so in avoiding the error of the 
many students of international relations who ignore shades of opinion and 
divided counsels in the policy-making organs of the countries they are con- 
sidering. Confusion, uncertainty, ignorance, and divorce from reality were 
the dominating characteristics of British, French, Americans and Russians 
alike in the months before the Bolshevik cataclysm; and Mr. Warth’s main 
conclusion as stated in his preface (‘Allied policy and diplomacy in the period 
concerned was based on an almost total lack of understanding of the forces and 
events of the Russian Revolution’) could be supplemented, as his own narra- 
tive shows, by pointing to an equal lack of understanding on the part of the 
Provisional Government itself. Mr. Warth, however, is by no means unaware 
of the underlying forces of the Revolution, and his analysis gains in depth 
from the social and economic setting in which he places his story. Unhelpful 
though the policies of the Allies towards the Provisional Government un- 
doubtedly were, Mr. Warth does not presumably intend to imply—as his 
critical attitude seems sometimes to suggest—that the course of events in 
Russia in 1917 would have been changed had the Allies been more far-sighted. 
The Provisional Government itself must bear the greatest part of the blame. 
But this is a valuable study, making a real contribution to our knowledge of a 
confused period. P. A. REYNOLDS 


The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, 1879-1921. By Isaac DeutscHER. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1954. xii+540 pp. (map). 30s. 


The professional revolutionary can have little private life—his personality 
is of necessity subordinated to the needs of the movement he serves, and 
Trotsky, the subject of Mr. Deutscher’s work, is no exception to this rule. 
Moreover, what there is to know about his personal history, Trotsky has him- 
self set down in a brilliant autobiography, considered by Mr. Deutscher to be 
‘as scrupulously truthful as any work of the kind can be’ (p. vii). To this 
there is little to be added. 

The interest of Trotsky’s story, therefore, derives almost exclusively from 
the part which he played in the Russian Socialist movement. That movement, 
down to 1917, can be studied with advantage only against the background of 
the economic, social and political development of the Russian empire. In the 
pages devoted to the historical setting of Trotsky’s career, Mr. Deutscher 
pictures that empire as ‘a huge decaying body’ (p. 32) attacked by ‘the 
microbes of revolution’. This clinical process found its concrete expression in 
a running battle between cruel Tsarist policemen and jailers on the one side, 
self-sacrificing revolutionary idealists on the other. In this struggle, the 
revolutionaries were bound to triumph in the end because ‘the whole dynamic 
of Russian history was impelling them (Lenin and Trotsky), their party and 
their country towards this revolution’ (p. 293). 
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Not every historian of the period will agree with this somewhat simplified 
background to Trotsky’s career. Factors such as Witte’s policy of industriali- 
zation, Russian imperialism in the Far East, the agrarian reforms of Stolypin, 
the work of the zemsivos and the later dumas, the personal character of Nicholas 
II and, last but not least, the shattering effects on Russian economy and 
morale of the great war of 1914 must be given their proper place. So must 
the Russian peasantry and its representative the great party of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries. If elements such as these are neglected, the rise of the 
Bolshevik faction led by Lenin and the early career of the brilliant free-lance 
Trotsky too easily assume an importance which down to the summer of 1917 
they were probably far from possessing. 

Mr. Deutscher gives a full and interesting account of the repeated differences 
of opinion between Trotsky and Lenin, but Lenin, for him, is the measure of 
all things. When in the split of 1903 Trotsky sides with the Mensheviks (no 
doubt for psychologically and historically adequate reasons), ‘so self-contra- 
dictory an attitude brought him nothing but frustration’ (p. 196). Again, 
when in 1917 he refuses for a time to amalgamate his own Socialist following 
with the Bolshevik group, Deutscher considers his grounds ‘too slight a matter 
to justify him and his associates in clinging to their political isolation’ (p. 258). 

By far the most interesting portion of the book is that dealing with the years 
which followed the Bolshevik seizure of power. This section of the work 
incorporates valuable new material from the Trotsky Archives (in the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University), which enables Mr. Deutscher to throw new 
light on the fascinating story of the revolutionary opposition turned govern- 
ment, on the great disputes occasioned by that transformation, and on the 
first steps taken by the new government down the slippery path of revolution 
by foreign conquest and dictatorship over the working class as a substitute 
for the workers’ democracy of the soviets. 

Trotsky, from Mr. Deutscher’s pages, emerges as an orator and pamphleteer 
of genius and as the most ‘western’ in outlook of the makers of the Bolshevik 
revolution. If ‘the prophet’s’ predictions proved frequently to be false, his 
advice on matters of policy sometimes questionable and his career, to say the 
least, erratic, there can yet be no doubt about the tremendous revolutionary 
energy which he was able, at critical moments, to communicate to those who 
fell under the spell of his oratory. How the brilliant free-lance was crushed by 
the cold and impersonal party machine will be told in the second volume of 
Mr. Deutscher’s work to which the readers of the present one will look forward 
with interest. W. E. Mosse 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woopwarp 
and RoHAN Butter. First Series; vol. v. 1919. London: H.M.S.O. 
1954. lvii+1065 pp. 70s. 

The papers in the First Series of Documents on British Foreign Policy continue 
to be different in character and arrangement from those in the Second and 
Third Series. The later volumes consist almost entirely of brief telegrams of 
reports and instructions together with comparatively short dispatches and a 
few memoranda. The 1065 pages of this volume contain only 443 documents, 
and no less than 410 pages are devoted to the French record of the proceedings 
of the commission for the revision of the treaties of 1839. The arrangement, 
too, is chronological rather than by subject: these 410 pages, together with the 
relevant correspondence, are not collected in a separate chapter after the 
method of the Second Series, and the story is left abruptly in mid-air at the 
date chosen for the terminal point of the volume—the entry into force of the 
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Treaty of Versailles on 10 January 1920—although this date was of little 
significance for the question of revision of the 1839 treaties, and probably not 
many more documents would have been required to conclude the story. This 
is not necessarily to complain of the chronological rather than the subject 
arrangement, but only to point out the rather odd circumstance that different 
methods of arrangement have been used by the two different editors within 
the same collection. This volume does however further illustrate the important 
criticism of the editing of the First Series that has been made before—the 
decision to separate the Peace Conference records from the correspondence 
dealing with the same subjects at the same time, Once again the student is 
constantly having to move from volume to volume to pick up the threads of 
the theme he is following; and there is one particularly exasperating occasion 
in this volume when in a footnote to Document 330 (stating that the question 
of a guarantee to Belgium must be held over until the visit of Lloyd George 
and Curzon to Paris in January) the editors write ‘For this visit cf. Volume II, 
Chap. II, passim’, and the wretched student, after ploughing through the 200 
or so pages of records of the discussions during this visit, finds that the question 
of the Belgian guarantee was never raised. He might have been warned. 
The volume consists then of a collection of papers, arranged in chronological 
order, dealing with matters of interest to Britain in Western Europe between 
28 June 1919 and 10 January 1920. These matters included the revision of 
the international position of Belgium, separatist movements in the Rhineland, 
the problems of the Vorarlberg, Schleswig and Spitzbergen, and the unsavoury 
business of war criminals. To this is annexed some 80 pages dealing with the 
mission of Lord Grey to Washington, and these pages are much the most 
interesting of the lot. Much light is thrown on the swaying fight over ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty and the Covenant, on Anglo-American naval relations 
and the influence of the Irish question, on the international anomalies of 
Dominion status and on the importance of the Administration-Congress dicho- 
tomy. ‘Real difficulty is’ cabled Grey on 7 November ‘that the Senate assumes 
the existence of a President instructing the American Representative on the 
Council of the League to pursue a policy obnoxious to the Senate and Con- 
gtess. Whole object of Senate would be achieved by one single reservation, 
stating that instructions to the American Representative on the League 
would be given from time to time by and with the consent of the Senate...’ 
(p. 1019). But for such issues as this, the fate of the world might have been 
turned. P. A. REYNOLDS 






Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs, 1931-1952. Edit. 
NiIcHOLAS MANSERGH. London; Oxford Univ. Press (for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs). 1953. xli+604, xvii+704 pp. 84s. 
(both vols.). 

Imperial Constitutional Documents, 1765-1952: a Supplement. Edit. A. F. 
MAppEN. Oxford: Blackwell. 1953. vii+91 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The two volumes of documents and speeches on British Commonwealth 
affairs collected by Professor Mansergh make up some 1300 pages. They cover 
the years between the enactment of the Statute of Westminster and the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth II, so that if the editor is the first to assemble 
such material he has done so on an ample scale. Where necessary he briefly 
annotates an item, but he has not provided any lengthy introduction or com- 
mentary, since they are really companion volumes to his book on the problems 
of external policy in the Commonwealth (1931-9) and its successor. 

In vol. i the first two sections deal with the Statute of Westminster and its 
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adoption in South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and the removal of 
inequalities of status (¢.g. the abolition of appeals to the judicial committee of 
the privy council) and are followed by two others dealing with Commonwealth 
economic policies (1932-9) and the two closely-allied topics of defence and 
foreign policy (1931-7). This last section is followed, though not immediately, 
by two others taking the same story to 1939 and dealing with the outbreak of 
war in 1939 and 1941. Separate treatment is similarly given to the abdication 
of Edward VIII, to Indian constitutional reforms (1931-9) and to Irish 
rdations with the Commonwealth (1933-9). Vol. i concludes with a section 
on Commonwealth co-operation and consultation both during and after the 
war (1940-8). Vol. ii deals for the most part with the post-war Commonwealth, 
notably Indian partition and independence, the change in the status of Ceylon, 
Burma’s independence and secession and events in connexion with Ireland. 
It also illustrates the nature of the ‘Changing Commonwealth’ (Sect. xxii) 
with which these events had so much to do including, appropriately, the 
‘advance of some colonial territories (W. Indies, W. and C. Africa) towards 
dominion status. Finally, it handles the post-war search for security and 
policies designed for the development and welfare of the colonial empire. 

Merely to refer to these section-headings is to appreciate the magnitude of 
the changes with which these volumes deal. Professor Mansergh is in fact con- 
cerned with the impact of two world wars on what was once called the British 
Empire. If the first of these was responsible for the rapid crystallization of 
the Commonwealth idea itself, the full implications of this had hardly been 
worked out before a second war began. This, for various reasons, encouraged 
the extension of the same idea to include former Asiatic and African depen- 
dencies, the process, t.e. which takes up so much of the second volume of these 
documents. Thus the main theme throughout is really this Commonwealth 
idea, its nature and implications. 

In dealing with external policy and security, the editor is, for obvious rea- 
sons, restricted in the choice of his material. But this is unavoidable and, in 
general, it is difficult to see how a better-balanced or more comprehensive 
source-book could have been compiled. It may be that the teacher of Com- 
monwealth history and affairs will feel a little daunted by its size and would, 
in any case, welcome an abridged version concentrating mainly on problems 
of status and co-operation before 1939 and on the extension of the Common- 
wealth idea into Asia and Africa since 1945. But he should not find it difficult 
to make his own selections and he has a useful guide for the purpose in Pro- 
fessor Mansergh’s other works. 

Dr. Madden’s short collection of documents is designed as a supplement to 
A. B. Keith’s well-known Select Speeches and Documents on British Colonial 
Policy, 1763-1917 and Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 1918- 
1931. It covers the American crisis of 1765-6, the development of colonial 
reform after 1783 and the position of crown and parliament in the dependent 
empire. Its value is increased by Dr. Madden’s thorough annotation. 

J. E. TyLer 


Von Dollfuss zu Hitler: Geschichte des Anschlusses Osterreichs, 1933-1938. By 
Utricw EicustApt. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH. 1955. 
x+558 pp. DM.28. 


The Austrian question after 1919 presented two problems to the western 
powers: the first was that of remedying domestic instability without restoring 
Danubian unity on Habsburg lines; the second was that of preventing the 
Austro-German Anschluss without having to fight. With the viability of the 
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Austrian state always in doubt the solution before 1933 was primarily one of 
economic assistance; after the Nazi revolution it was that of finding depend- 
able allies for Austria who would deter Germany without involving the western 
powers in war. But even this rather unheroic policy was confused by hostility 
to Mussolini which led more than one influential Englishman in 1937 to prefer 
‘the Germans on the Brenner’, Dr. Eichstadt’s exhaustive study of the 
Anschluss question from 1933 to 1938 is remarkable both for its mastery of the 
vast source material and for its patient exploration of the indecisions not only 
of the western powers but of Hitler himself. In a sense the book contains 
nothing really new, for the story is based on the voluminous printed material 
of the last ten years, which has already yielded up its major secrets. But the 
most valuable function of modern diplomatic history is not so much that of 
presenting novelties and revelations as of demonstrating the complexities of 
hitherto over-simplified issues—and this Dr. Eichstadt does outstandingly well. 

Hitler’s rebuff in 1934 is dealt with somewhat briefly, and the extent of 
his responsibility for the Putsch of 25 July is left undecided. This is one of a 
number of earlier developments which await fuller evidence. Another is that 
of the relations between Dollfuss and Mussolini. For the next three years 
Nazi Germany treated Schuschnigg to the technique of the cold war and the 
iron curtain, and this menacing restraint did much to strengthen the wishful 
thought in western Europe that Hitler, although ambitious and predatory, 
knew when to stop: it also gave Mussolini time for second thoughts, and for 
the reconciliation with Hitler which allowed him to accept the Amschiuss in 
due course without loss of face. The greater part of the book deals in detail 
with the course of events during the twelve months before the German 
invasion on 11 March 1938. The author examines closely the attempt of 
Hitler after the Berchtesgaden meeting to make the German intervention 
respectable by suppressing the intransigence of Leopold and the more obstre- 
perous Austrian Nazis, and seems to conclude that it held out the prospect 
of a genuine reconciliation which Schuschnigg threw away. Schuschnigg how- 
ever cannot be blamed for regarding this development as a new and more 
subtle breach of Hitler’s promise of non-intervention, and the violent Nazi 
reaction to the plebiscite plan immediately afterwards makes it obvious that 
Hitler was determined to secure the domination of Austria quickly, by 
whatever means. 

The scale of the author’s operations gives little space for generalization (or 
even an index): the facts are left to speak for themselves by their weight and 
orderly presentation. But as so often in this age of controversy we should 
like to know the author’s views as to the practicability of alternative policies 
to those for which all the powers have been condemned. 


W. N. Mepuicott 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939: Third Series, vol. vii, 1939. 
Edit, E. L. Woopwarp and RowAN Butter. London: H.M.S.O. 1954. 
ciii+633 pp. 50s. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945: Series D, vol. viii, September 
4, 1939-March 18, 1940. London: H.M.S.O. 1954. Ixxxvi+974 pp. 
(map). 30s. 


These two volumes offer a further 1,600 large pages of foreign policy docu- 
ments for the post-1919 period, the 600-odd of the British covering the last 
three hectic weeks of Europe at peace before 3 September 1939, and the 950 
or so of the German dealing with the first six months of war. The British 
volume is divided into seven chapters; the German succession of documents 
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is unbroken: but the contrast is more apparent than real, for the British 
division involves no selection by subject and both volumes in fact consist of a 
single sequence of papers printed in chronological order. Clearly no other 
method was possible at a time when the foreign relations of both countries 
became dominated and unified by the coming and the waging of the war. The 
British editors have however felt able to make one exception—they have 
ated documents dealing with Britain’s Far Eastern relations, and these 

will be printed in two further volumes which will complete the Third Series. 
The volumes do none the less differ considerably both in composition and 
editing. The German is the fuller record, for whereas the British is confined 
entirely to foreign office records, the German includes documents from outside 
foreign office files—from the Dienstelle Ribbentrop, from the Reich Chancellery 
and Hitler’s military directives, and from the Aussenpolitisches Amt. A much 
clearer picture is thereby obtained of the making as distinct from the execu- 
tion of policy, and this picture is further sharpened by the more extensive 
footnoting in the German volume linking the printed paper with other material. 
This is however in only a very small degree a criticism of the British editors, 
for the material available either for their perusal or to which they might refer 
is much less than that in the hands of the German editors. Professor 
Woodward and his colleagues are unfailingly assiduous in cross-referencing 
documents or explaining their absence: the Anglo-Franco-American tearh 
working on the German documents is less faultless in this regard, but on the 
other hand they are more generous in the editorial aids they provide for the 
student. The documents being arranged chronologically, the analytical list of 
documents at the beginning is divided by subject and country and is not, as 
in Professor Woodward’s volume, merely a listing in numerical sequence of 
the documents that follow; a list of persons mentioned in the documents, with 
their functions, is included at the end of the volume, and this, though again 
not faultless, is better than none at all, as in the British collection; many more 
minutes and comments on the documents are printed by the German editors 
—but here too one may perhaps not complain too loudly of Professor Wood- 
ward, for he is faced with constitutional and personal constraints that need 
not hinder his German colleagues. Nevertheless one cannot help regretting the 
editorial masterpiece that would have been produced had the meticulous 
accuracy of the narrowly-conceived editorial function in the British collection 
been applied on a rather wider scale as in the case of the German publication. 
Once again the documents confirm existing interpretations of policies rather 
than add anything significant to our knowledge. The full detail of the tortuous 
negotiations before the outbreak of war in September 1939 is set out in the 
British volume, and the most interesting material is that which reveals the 
slow emergence of Anglo-Italian liaison in the last attempt to hold Hitler 
back. The earlier impression of the skill and judgment of Sir Percy Loraine 
in Rome, contrasting so strikingly with so many of his colleagues, again emerges 
clearly from these records: he was moreover a man of courage, for as early as 
23 August we find him reporting, ‘I am now confident that Italy will not join 
with Germany if Herr Hitler makes war . . . our military authorities can now 
base their dispositions for a war forced on us by Germany, on the assumption 
of the Italians’ non-belligerency’. In fairness to Sir Nevile Henderson, how- 
ever, who has been so much and so rightly maligned for his ineptitude, it 
should be noted that he handled his last interviews with Hitler with much 
firmness and some skill, and that on 29 August he at last treated Hitler to 
some of his own medicine. ‘I therefore proceeded to out-shout Hitler... . I 
added a good dea] more shouting at the top of my voice.’ The volume well 
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illustrates the effect of mounting crisis on the type of diplomatic papers: there 
are here many more semi-official letters as distinct from official telegrams and 
dispatches, the reason being that communication in this form ensured a much 
smaller circulation than reports passing through the normal official channels. 
One minor regret about the British documents: it seems a little unfortunate 
that the record of the negotiations for the Turkish alliance, so well documented 
in this and previous volumes, should have had to be cut short at 3 September 
and not carried through to the signature of the treaty on 19 October six weeks 
after war broke out. 

The German volume reprints a number of documents already published in 
the United States State Department collection Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939- 
1941. It adds however some highly significant material. The earlier volume 
gave a fair picture of the political relations of Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia but offered only an occasional tantalizing glimpse of their economic 
relations. Now we have the detailed background to the commercial treaty of 
11 February 1940, and the full extent and importance of the exchanges then 
agreed becomes clear. In particular the earlier volume had not recorded the 
Soviet demands, which were in large part agreed to, for military material from 
Germany—for the Red Army, the Navy and the Air Force—which the Soviets 
wanted as models for their own development. Nothing could more strikingly 
emphasize the importance attached by the Nazis to their pact with the Soviets 
(no doubt stimulated by the satisfaction the dramatic nature of the coup had 
afforded them); for only a few months after this commercial agreement was 
signed Hitler was ordering the preparation of plans for the attack on the 
U.S.S.R. Already the difficulties caused by the Soviet agreement are fully 
apparent—over Finland, Japan, Spain, Italy and the Balkans—and the 
writing on the wall was clear for those that could read. For the rest these 
documents continue the nauseating record of Nazi methods of ‘diplomacy’ 
under the control of Hitler, Ribbentrop and Weizsacker, and the reading of it 
remains an unpleasing task. P. A. REYNOLDS 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edit. E. L. Woopwarp and 
Rowan Butver. Third Series, vols. viii, 1938-39, and ix, 1939. London: 
H.M.S.O. 1955. Ixxxiv +560 pp., lxxxiii+539 pp. 50s. each. 


These two volumes, containing papers relating to the Far East in the months 
before the outbreak of war, complete the Third Series of Documents on British 
Foreign Policy 1919-1939. The Third Series was introduced in order that the 
papers dealing with the immediate origins of the war in Europe should be 
available at an earlier date than if they had been left to the concluding stages 
of publication of the Second Series. These volumes thus have no very close 
connexion with the others in the Series of which they form a part; they begin 
and end very much in the mid-stream of events, and they have little to say 
about how the European situation was affected by the Far East. It may be 
wondered, therefore, whether they could not with advantage have been 
attached to the Far Eastern volumes of the Second Series. On the whole, 
however, the advantage of linking documents presenting the complete world 
picture in the last crucial months probably outweighs the disadvantage of 
separating these papers from their natural context. Moreover, in an admirably 
lucid introduction, Professor Woodward skilfully disentangles the broad lines 
of policy from the mass of detail which is necessarily included in twentieth- 
century documentary collections, and he thereby assists the reader to overcome 
the sense of disconnectedness that the volumes otherwise convey. The general 
editing and cross-referencing maintain the standard set in previous volumes. 
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The thinner paper used in the last volume, which cuts its size by about a 
quarter, is warmly to be welcomed. 

These documents reveal Sir Robert Craigie in Tokyo persuasively arguing 
the case for ‘co-operation’ with Japan. This is, however, the limit of compari- 
son with Sir Nevile Henderson in Berlin. Craigie is fully aware of the risks 
attendant upon the course that in general he advocates, on occasion he puts 
the opposite case for resistance to Japan, and he is consistently clear in his 
arguments and skilful in his diplomatic technique. Moreover his case was in 
fact much stronger than Henderson’s. There was indeed in Tokyo a division 
of power between the ‘young officer’ group, advocates of alliance with Germany 
and looking without disfavour upon the prospect of war with Britain, and the 
‘moderates’, no less determined to expand Japan’s sphere of influence in 
China, but hoping to advance with the co-operation, or at least the acquiescence 
of Britain and the United States. Given the threatening situation in Europe, 
the common interest of Britain and Japan (and Germany) in maintaining their 
economic interests in China and in holding back Soviet influence in the Far 
East, and the possibility that the moderates might hold on in Tokyo if Britain 
and France and the United States gave them a helping hand, the case for 
appeasement was strong. 

Paradoxically enough, however, in contrast to its attitude in Europe, the 
British government showed itself more inclined to listen to the no less per- 
suasive arguments of Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr in China, counselling resistance 
to Japanese encroachments and pointing to the dangers of giving ground 
before the Japanese pressure. Tempting speculations as to the reasons for 
this greater firmness in the Far East as compared with Europe suggest them- 
selves—less interference by Chamberlain and greater foreign office control of 
policy in the Far East, miscalculation of the degree to which the China Incident 
had already sapped the resources of Japan, a truer appreciation of the issues 
of principle involved in Japanese aggression. Unfortunately not even the last 
of these appears to have been of any importance. The first consideration that 
prevented full compliance with Craigie’s recommendations was the knowledge 
that, little though the United States was yet willing to do in the way of 
offering resistance to Japan herself, yet appeasement of Japan by Britain 
would strike a most dangerous blow at Anglo-American relations. The second 
and decisive consideration that determined British policy was the fact that in 
the Far East, in contrast to central Europe, British ‘interests’ were directly 
involved. Even Craigie, despite his general advocacy of co-operation with 
Japan, attempted to set the issue in a longer perspective and in terms of 
principle; but the government adhered to its narrow conception of the defence 
of British interests, a conception that led to the spasmodic support to China, 
the attempt to bluff not only Japan but even, on one occasion, their own 
ambassador in Tokyo, and the withdrawal from the posture of resistance over 
Tientsin when the Japanese showed their determination to press their demands. 
It is true that although the Japanese obtained the surrender of the four 
Chinese in the Tientsin Concession suspected of terrorist activity, and although 
by the Craigie-Arita formula of 22 July the British admitted that the Japanese 
had ‘special requirements’ for safeguarding their security, nevertheless agree- 
ment was not reached because of the British refusal to release the Chinese 
silver stored in the Concession. It may be wondered, however, how long this 
tefusal would have been maintained had the Nazi signature of the pact with 
the Soviets in August not destroyed the foundation of the Japanese position. 
All in all the record of British policy is little less unedifying in the Far East 
than in Europe. 
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For the specialist student of diplomatic technique these documents have 
much of interest. The ambassadors, and even the consular officers, are shown 
to have had much more influence and wider discretion in these remote regions 
than was allowed to their colleagues in Europe. Particularly was this so in 
China, where the situation was confused and disorganized by the Japanese 
invasion. The most fascinating example, however, is the use of personal con- 
sultation between Craigie and the American ambassador in Tokyo, Grew, to 
get round the problem of how to keep in step with the United States without 
making formal approaches in Washington which would be construed by Con- 
gress, if not by the administration, as British attempts to involve the United 
States in defence of British imperial interests. Much light is thrown by these 
papers on the pathology of Anglo-American relations. P. A. REYNOLDS 


The War at Sea, 1939-1945; vol. i, The Defensive, by Captain S. W. Rosxi1t 
(History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Military Series, edit. 
J. R. M. Butter). London: H.M.S.O. 1954. xxiii+664 pp. (illus., 
maps). 42s. 


This is the first of three volumes covering the ‘Operations’ of the Navy in 
the Second World War. The three are to be part of a larger official set called 
the History of the Second World War, Military Series; there is also a companion 
Civil Series. The whole—an immense undertaking, in which the Military 
Series alone may run to some 30 volumes—is not yet near completion. 

The present volume covers the War up to December 1941. The corre- 
sponding work on the First World War was Naval Operations, by Corbett and 
Newbolt, the former the leading naval historian of his day, and both fine, 
lucid writers. At first sight it might appear risky to entrust the new charge 
to one who was by profession neither historian nor writer. Yet the experiment, 
if such it be, is a happy and successful one: for in Captain Stephen Roskill 
the Admiralty has a first-rate professional officer and a highly talented natural 
historian in one. The advantage accruing from this is obvious. Other things 
being equal, a man who has participated actively in the operations described, 
and who has been a member of the naval staff which directed them, must be 
ideally suited to describing them. Captain Roskill is all this. In sheer writing 
he may not be the equal of his predecessors, but he is perfectly competent 
here, while, with his subject-matter, he has a familiarity and sureness of touch 
which they could hardly hope to equal. He has a wonderful story to tell, 
and tells it admirably. 

There was possibly a danger that, in his commentary on the handling of 
operations, especially those which were not altogether successful, his official 
position might restrain his historical judgement. But there is no sign of this 
whatever. He is clearly uninhibited, critical without being captious wherever 
he feels that criticism is due, even though the criticized be the admiralty or 
the war cabinet. Thus he voices the view, widely held, that at times the 
first sea lord—and even the first lord himself—tended to intervene unduly in 
provinces more wisely left to the admirals at sea. Again, he has much to 
criticize, probably rightly, in the handling of the whole Norway campaign of 
April, 1940. A third and last example concerns the relieving of Admiral 
North from the North Atlantic Command in September, 1940. His comment 
is restrained and sensible: which is right here, not because he is a naval 
officer, but because the case is, in a sense, sub judice to this day. 

In one respect Captain Roskill has a distinct advantage over the authors 
of Naval Operations, and makes full and intelligent use of it. Never before 
have our principal enemy's military and naval records fallen complete into 
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our hands. Never before, therefore, so soon after the event, have we known 
so exactly what was happening ‘on the other side of the hill’. To this day we 
know less of Napoleon's intimate relations with his naval staff than of Hitler 
with his. This alone makes the present volume far more definitive than it 
could otherwise be. M. A. LEwis 


Royal Air Force, 1939-45: vol. i, The Fight at Odds; vol. ii, The Fight Avails; 
vol. iii, The Fight is Won. By Denis Ricnarps and Hirary Sr. G. 
SaunpERS. London: H.M.S.O. 1953-4. xi+430 pp.; ix+415 pp.; ix+ 
441 pp. (illus., maps). 13s. 6d. per volume. 


This is not the ‘official history’ of the Royal Air Force in the Second World 
War: for that we must wait until Sir Charles Webster and Dr. Noble Frankland 
have finished their part in the general military histories under the editorship 
of Professor J. R. M. Butler. The waging of war today is too many-sided a 
business for the work of a single arm to be considered adequately in isolation, 
and indeed the authors of this work, in attempting to do their subject justice, 
have written one of the most inclusive histories of Britain’s war that has yet 
been published. This is not the least of its merits. But if not official, it is 
‘officially sponsored’. That is, the authors had access to official documents 
at every level; they were able, with authoritative backing, to interrogate 
whom they wished ; and, best of all, they had at their disposal the magnificent 
historical branch of the air ministry under Mr. J. C. Nerney. They have been 
primarily—and rightly—concerned with doing justice to the men whose 
achievements they chronicle. It is their function to praise merit, not to blame 
failure; to tell the truth, but not necessarily the whole truth. The very 
advantages enjoyed by officially-sponsored historians impose on them a duty 
of discretion, and their work must be estimated accordingly. 

With this perhaps unnecessary caveat these volumes can be unreservedly 
recommended. There are moments when the authors seem to remember that 
they are writing for ‘a wider audience’ and their style and taste sags dis- 
tressingly; but their readability never collapses under the enormous weight 
of the information they convey, and the story never loses its dramatic outlines. 
This is, moreover, not simply a history of the Second World War: for the 
military historian it is a vital chapter in the story of the conception and 
application of air power, and therefore a work as vital as Mahan’s studies of 
sea power in the wars of the eighteenth century. 

The pattern which emerges is this. ‘The solution (to the problem of air 
defence)’ wrote the air staff before the war ‘must lie in offence . . . for when 
the freedom of the enemy’s skies was won, all the immense potentialities of 
air superiority could be exploited, and the destruction of enemy war potential 
and morale could proceed to the full’ (i, 22). This was Trenchard’s adaptation 
of the classic doctrine of sea power: gain control of the element, and all else 
follows. Ultimately it proved correct: air supremacy was the only element in 
which victory could live. But the extreme emphasis laid upon it in planning 
inevitably involved weaknesses elsewhere which very nearly caused disaster. 
The most obvious was the neglect of close co-operation with surface forces— 
a neglect to which the conservatism of the senior services powerfully contri- 
buted. In 1940 the R.A.F. was neither trained nor equipped for a close- 
support réle, and suffered crippling casualties when at the last moment it 
tried to perform one. The course of events in Norway, in France and in the 
Far East showed the need, not only for air supremacy, but for air power to 
work in intimate co-operation with surface power—a need which four years 
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later, in the orchards of Normandy and the jungles of Burma, was to be 
brilliantly fulfilled. 

The second weakness lay in the slender margin of safety which was left for 
the immediate defence of these islands against air and submarine attack. In 
the Battle of Britain only the skill of a few scientists and the courage of a 
handful of pilots averted disaster; and it is still questionable whether, during 
the 18 months which followed, the resources of the R.A.F. would not have 
been better employed against German submarines than in a still largely 
ineffectual bombardment of the German homeland. This is wisdom after the 
event; but it was with reason that a distinguished admiral complained that 
Germany was being bombed with the lives of the merchant navy. 

Finally, it is hard not to consider the emphasis given to area bombing to 
have been a military error, irrespective of any moral issues involved. Admit- 
tedly there was, for four years, no other way of hitting at the Germans; but 
at one stage in the war the air staff seems to have shown an egregious belief 
in the ability of bombing alone to win the war which would have gladdened 
the heart of Douhet. ‘It may be’, they wrote in July 1941, ‘that the methods 
described above (attacks on the transport system and civilian morale) will by 
themselves be enough to make Germany sue for peace, and that the réle of 
the British Army on the continent will be limited to that of an army of 
occupation’ (i, 378). Yet even six months later Bomber Command had only 
250 medium and 500 heavy bombers at its disposal to accomplish this remark- 
able task (ii, 121). Moreover Bomber Command steadily opposed all efforts to 
direct its forces against precise industrial objectives. The destruction of Ger- 
man oil supplies, according to Albert Speer, was the most important single 
factor in bringing about the German collapse; but against these supplies no 
sustained attack was launched until May 1944, 

On this controversial subject Professor Webster and Dr. Frankland will no 
doubt shed more light. But even from the loyal and discreet pages of the work 
under review one can draw the conclusion, old as war itself, that civilian morale 
is, per se, neither a legitimate nor an effective target for military force. The 
consequences of our bombing policy, admit the authors, might appear odious 
‘in the eyes of those who cherish sentimental illusions concerning war’ (iii, 
390); but at Nuremberg, in the name of just such ‘sentimental illusions’ we 
sentenced a large number of senior German officers to imprisonment or death. 
For this if for no other reason such phrases have an ugly ring on the lips of 
British historians. M. E. Howarp 


Civil Defence. By T. H. O’Brien. (History of the Second World War, U.K. 
Civil Series, edit. SiR Keita Hancock). London: H.M.S.O. and Long- 
mans. 1955. xvii+729 pp. (maps). 37s. 6d. 


When Civil Defence personnel were demobilized in May 1945, the somewhat 
abrupt manner of their going was unlikely to encourage them to return to 
duty when asked to do so in 1948. The stress of war and the sudden relaxation 
of its strain allowed a chance to be missed of keeping at least the framework— 
and perhaps some of the ethos—of this great civilian experiment in self-help. 
Volunteers and conscripts, paid and unpaid, men and women, civil defenders 
at their peak numbered over 1} million in a strange local-national organization. 

With Civil Defence in being again, Mr. O’Brien’s book will be judged not 
only as a history but as a practical guide to the lessons learned in 1939-45, in 
the office and in the streets. He was the fifth author to attempt the ordering 
of the vast and intractable material, and the result has been a well lighted and 
well ventilated mine of information. This is a story, as it probably had to be, 
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told from the top downwards, although Civil Defence often evolved from the 
bottom upwards. Thus except in an occasional footnote (¢.g. pp. 458-9) there 
js little to give the human side of the work or its detailed operational problems. 
Mr. O’Brien consciously leaves this side to the local historian. It is difficult to 
see anything that could have been left out, but the inclusion of the detailed 
story of the method of reporting ‘incidents’—to take but one example—would 
have thrown more light on the practical work of the service. This particular 
controversial matter is still at issue and the experience of 1939-45 is of prac- 
tical importance today. Another appendix on the weight, size and names of 
the bombs normally used might have been included, since such missiles are, 
it seems, now museum pieces. The same might be said of the types of aircraft 
employed, for a reference to an He 177 means little today, but information 
on normal bomb loads of different aircraft was often vital to the warden. 

The author shows how important Civil Defence was in the war—the casual- 
ties in the battles of London in 1940 and Alamein two years later are worth 
comparing—and the serious attempts made by government from 1921 on- 
wards to grapple with its problems. Yet in the event it was a last minute 
rush to organize the merest shadow of effective defence. What does emerge 
from this book is the tremendous power of a modern industrial country to 
put in hand a mass of new projects hurriedly and simultaneously without 
breakdown. Much of the basic planning had been excellent, but the conflicting 
interests of Ministries, of the Services, and of local and central authority, 
along with the inability to find a way of interesting the public perpetually 
halted progress: greatest of all was the difficulty of deciding who was to pay 
for this ‘Fourth Arm’ of national defence. It may seem strange but the same 
hindrances still haunt Civil Defence today: that is why C.D. for all that this 
admirable volume contains, still needs careful historical treatment. 

P. D. WHITTING 


Agriculture. By KeitH A. H. Murray. [History of the Second World War, 
U.K. Civil Series (edit. Str KeitH Hancock)]. London: H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans. 1956. xii+422 pp. 30s. 


This excellent account of the part played by British agriculture in the 
second World War will be of great interest to agriculturists, economists and 
historians alike. It consists of four parts. Part I, entitled ‘Introduction’, deals 
with the réle of agriculture in the first World War and indicates some of the 
difficulties encountered in formulating and applying an effective war-time 
agricultural policy to an industry that had experienced ‘a ninety-nine year 
lease of peace’ from 1815 to 1914. The steady and persistent decline of the 
prosperity enjoyed by the industry during the latter part of the first World 
War is also discussed, together with the setting up of the various marketing 
boards and commissions during the inter-war years in order to stabilize 
economic conditions in the industry. Nevertheless, it is clearly shown that so 
far as food production was concerned, this country was, in fact, not at all well 
prepared for the emergency which arose in 1939. Among the reasons given for 
this state of affairs, the fear that any marked increase in agricultural produc- 
tion might adversely affect our export trade makes rather strange reading 
today, but does illustrate how the economic circumstances of this country 
have changed since that time. 

Parts II and III, with the titles ‘Gathering Momentum’ and ‘The Peak 
Effort’ are the ‘meat’ of the book and give an excellent description of the way 
in which national farming policy was developed during the war years in relation 
to shipping facilities and overseas supplies, both of which fluctuated greatly 
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with the vagaries of war. A wealth of interesting and detailed information is 
given concerning supplies of machinery, fertilizers, manpower and the various 
other resources that were necessary to enable British agriculture to change 
over from a predominantly pastoral to an arable system of farming designed 
to secure maximum production for man and beast from our own soils. The 
degree of success with which the programme was carried out is dealt with in 
Part IV entitled ‘Retrospect’ and can be assessed by the fact that, on a calorific 
basis, the net output of British agriculture had increased by 91 per cent in 
1943-4 compared to the 1938-9 level. This was nearly four times the increase 
achieved during the first World War. There is an interesting discussion of the 
problems of prices and the price control of farm products during the war years, 
leading up to the development of the price review system which has been 
carried on through the post-war period until the present time. The book has 
an excellent index, while the appendix and appendix tables will be of great 
interest and value to many readers. 

Sir Keith Murray is to be congratulated on providing such a readable 
account of what he himself says ‘should be a “‘success story’’—successful far 
beyond the calculations and estimates of the pre-war planners’. 


W. ELLison 


The Far East 1942-1946. By F. C. Jonzs, HucuH Borrow and B. R. PEarn. 
(Survey of International Affairs, 1939-1946 (edit. ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE)]. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1955. xiv+589 pp. (maps). 60s. 


Although covering a much shorter period, part ii of this handsome volume, 
‘The Far East after the War’, is appreciably longer than part i, ‘The Far East 
during the War’. The principal documents form an appendix of eighty-eight 
pages. Diplomacy and political affairs loom large while military matters are 
only briefly touched on: the story of the Japanese conquest of south-east Asia 
occupies just over two pages. This enables Dr. Jones to concentrate on such 
subjects as developments in the occupied countries, Japan’s diplomacy, and 
China’s relations with the Western powers and the Soviet Union during the 
war. His contributions to the book are of outstanding merit; in particular, 
his treatment of the background of the Japanese surrender is masterly. 

Dr. Jones takes the whole of part i together with post-war China, Mr. Pearn 
post-war south-east Asia and Professor Borton post-war Japan and Korea. 
All three write with the authority that comes from first-hand knowledge of 
the theatre of events. Their story is an enthralling one. Indeed, it is difficult 
to put the book down, for not only are the events it deals with of immense 
significance—‘more shattering and more portentous than even the most 
sensational of the contemporary events in the European theatre’, comments 
Arnold Toynbee in his introduction—but the authors have been at pains to 
assess, explain and interpret. Thus Dr. Jones writes: ‘The Japanese Supreme 
Command failed to see the war as a global conflict and overlooked the need 
for the utmost possible degree of co-operation with the Axis Powers in Europe. 
. . . They gave the Germans no inkling of their plans . . . and fought their own 
war largely in disregard of what the Germans were doing.’ This, he thinks, 
was one of the most important causes of the defeat of the tripartite group of 
powers. 

Professor Borton characterizes the history of the occupation of Japan as 
largely that of the personal rule of General Douglas MacArthur. ‘He gathered 
around him as his immediate subordinates only those who were unalterably 
loyal to him. Adverse criticism of either his policies or their implementation 
was neither expected nor tolerated. He infused his subordinates with his own 
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fervent belief that fate had called upon him to perform his greatest mission in 
life. This mission was the transformation of a militaristic, totalitarian state 
into a peace-loving, democratic country. He possessed many of the personal 
characteristics most admired by the Japanese. His courage, austerity, aloof- 
ness, self-confidence, and belief in the righteousness of his cause soon won him 
their respect.’ 

And, if one further example may be cited, let us take Mr. Pearn’s discussion 
of the effect of the Japanese occupation upon the outlook of the south-east 
Asian peoples. The alleged need for European assistance in managing their 
public affairs was exposed as an illusion, he declares. The colonial powers had 
failed to defend their subject peoples, and by contrast with Siam it appeared 
that ‘dependence on a western metropolitan power was not, in truth, necessar- 
ily advantageous in time of war’. Even more important, he claims, was the 
fact that the Japanese had conferred nominal independence upon the terri- 
tories of Indo-China, the Philippines, Burma and Indonesia. And although 
the reality was indeed slighter, in some cases, than ‘the political latitude 
allowed by the ruling Western power’, the psychological effects were decisive. 
Hence the major political issue at the end of the war was the claim to inde- 
pendence. 

One point of criticism: Japan and China attract the major share of attention 
to the detriment of south-east Asia. The latter’s history during the war 
period is little more than a record of Japanese activities, while in the post-war 
period its eight states come off with only 86 pages compared to the 160 devoted 
to Japan and Korea alone. D. G. E. Hatt 


Survey of International Affairs, 1952. By PETER CaLvocorEssi and Kon- 
STANZE IsEPP. London: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs). 1955. xii+-473 pp. (maps). 45s. 

Documents on International Affairs, 1952. Edited by DENIsE Fo.iiot. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs). 1955. xviii+529 pp. 55s. 


In perspective 1952 may be regarded as a year in which the conflict of the 
‘cold war’ appeared as a much simpler and more clear-cut issue than it has since. 
The Western powers were still continuing their policy of containment by means 
of building ‘positions of strength’ with the ultimate aim of negotiating a general 
settlement with the Soviet Union. To all appearances in 1952 this policy had 
been effective in stabilizing the position in Europe, but it seemed due also to 
the unwillingness of the Soviet leaders to risk a major war. The Western 
effort to provide for a German contribution to Western European defence 
culminated in the signature in May of the Treaty on the European Defence 
Community and of the Contractual Agreements at Paris and Bonn. While 
discussions were proceeding on the more ambitious project of a European 
Political Community, the more modest but perhaps more practical European 
Coal and Steel Community was beginning to work in Luxembourg. In the 
wider Atlantic sphere N.A.T.O.’s organization and military planning were 
revised, and the civilian element reinforced with the appointment of Lord 
Ismay as secretary-general. Within the Soviet bloc, the Slansky trial in 
Czechoslovakia and the arrest of Soviet doctors in the Soviet Union seemed to 
foreshadow a new major purge. In the 19th congress of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union, emphasis was still laid on the ideological conflict between 
the two camps, although it was accompanied by Stalin's reassuring belief that 
@ war was more likely between the capitalist countries themselves than 
between the capitalist and socialist blocs. In the Far East Korea remained 
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the centre of tension, and the deadlock in the Panmunjon armistice negotia- 

tions continued unresolved throughout the whole year, and indeed appeared 
to become even more intractable despite the mediatory efforts of the Asian 
states in the United Nations. Events in the Middle East were of dramatic 
quality. The destructive outburst of xenophobia in the Cairo riots in January 
were followed in July by the military coup d'état by a junta of Egyptian army 
officers, and by the abdication of King Farouk. Anglo-Persian relations 
deteriorated throughout the year, culminating in October in the rupture of 
diplomatic relations. 

However the year presaged a possible change in the pattern if not in the 
essence of the ‘cold war’. The November elections in the United States virtu- 
ally ended the almost twenty-year Democratic ascendancy, although the 
Republican administration under Eisenhower did not assume office until the 
following year. But already America’s foreign relations were influenced by 
the prospect of a change of tenancy of the White House, and there were 
apprehensions as to the implications of such Republican election slogans as 
‘liberation’. 

Mr. Calvocoressi and his collaborators have traced the events of 1952 with 
skill and penetration. Grand design and mastery of detail are ably combined. 
They have maintained an independent and critical attitude, resisting the 
temptation to portray the contemporary conflict in the simple and clear-cut 
form which it assumes in the writing and utterances of propagandists on both 
sides. Hence they have shown themselves aware of the contradictions and 
cross-currents which complicate the West-East conflict, particularly in 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 

This volume is planned along the same lines as the survey of 1951, so that 
the year’s events in Middle and Far East covered by Mr. George Kirk and Dr. 
F. C. Jones respectively are brought together with the account of European 
events and the relations between the Great Powers within the same frame- 
work. This is a great improvement on the practice of a separate volume on 
the Middle East which was followed up to 1950. All surveys of contemporary 
international history face the problem of where to draw the line between 
domestic and international politics. Mr. Calvocoressi has handled this par- 
ticular problem with some success. In the account of the issue of German 
rearmament he has rightly introduced the influence of French and German 
public opinion. In this context too it is clear that no survey of the Middle 
East would have been significant which did not include the military coup 
d'état in Egypt. 

Miss Folliot has succeeded in including the more important documents of 
the year, including the very valuable full text of the E.D.C. treaty and the 
Contractual Agreements, into a little over five hundred pages. Extracts from 
Stalin’s article on ‘Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.’ make 
interesting reading, and suggest that a change in Soviet tactics was being 
considered before the dictator’s death. Half of the documents deal with the 
Middle East, north Africa and the Far East and include much that is otherwise 
inaccessible to the student. 

These volumes amply justify the decision to resume publication of the 
annual survey after the war. They are useful as a critical introduction to the 
study of the period, and as a reference book and a collection of the source- 
materials available. All students of contemporary international affairs have 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Calvocoressi, Miss Folliot and their collaborators 
for their scholarly contribution to this field of study. Igvan G. JOHN 
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The Home Office. By Str FRANK NEwsaM. 1954. 224 pp. The Foreign Office. 
By Lorp StRanG (and others). 1955. 226 pp. London: Allen and Unwin. 
15s. each. 


These are the first volumes of the New Whitehall Series, sponsored by the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration to meet the need for accurate, 
up-to-date accounts of the structure and functions of our government depart- 
ments, Written by permanent secretaries, they are both naturally contem- 
porary descriptions rather than historical or critical surveys. Yet the two 
books are very different. We are assured that the steam-roller of official dis- 
cretion has not been passed over Lord Strang’s book; in compensation it has 
utterly flattened Sir Frank Newsam’s. 

‘Both departments are frequently attacked: but one meets its critics by 
argument, the other by silence. The Home Office is a clear, well-ordered, 
statistically informative catalogue of that ministry’s duties, divided into 
preserving the queen’s peace, exercising the prerogative of mercy (this section 
oddly includes the chapter on prisons, the longest and most interesting in the 
book), and miscellaneous tasks. It is a monument of bureaucratic caution. 
Legislation apart, Sir Frank keeps firmly to general terms. Specific cases are 
eschewed or referred to in a careful phrase which conceals the point: thus on 
the fire service, nothing is said on the wartime failure to lay the N.F.S. regu- 
lations before Parliament, nor on unrest about firemen’s working conditions; 
on immigration, nothing on the detention of France’s most distinguished jurist 
because he belonged to a peace committee; on capital punishment, nothing 
on Timothy Evans or Craig and Bentley; on civil defence, nothing on the 
estimates committee’s criticisms; on gambling, nothing on club lotteries; on 
elections, nothing on the controversies over parliamentary redistribution; on 
police, nothing on the Special Branch and only one sentence, obscuring the 
point, on the Hendon Police College; on emergency regulations, nothing on 
18b, nor of course on the drastic changes made by the wartime house of 
commons in the home office’s proposals. Sir Frank refers to one recent event, 
the east coast floods of 1953—safely uncontroversial, and quoted four times. 
He commits one error, ennobling Herbert Gladstone in 1895. He cautiously 
advocates one reform, an administrative simplification of the regulations pro- 
tecting wild birds. And he utters two debatable opinions: that the home office 
is the last bulwark of liberal opinion, and that we have quite enough aliens in 
Britain. His book will be most useful; but it is very dull. 

Lord Strang’s volume is no less useful, but far more interesting. He too 
avoids examples, and with better justification; he even approves Lord Grey's 
preferred diplomatic ‘atmosphere of reticence, even to the point of dullness’. 
But he has several advantages over his colleague, not least a lively style. He 
gives the essential facts, but he is not obliged to record a long list of minor 
functions. Instead, with an eye on prospective entrants, he describes different 
aspects of a foreign service officer's life and the qualities required of him— 
making fun of his diplomatic predecessors who ‘have been unanimous in 
concluding that... the diplomatist requires very nearly all the known 
excellencies .. . ought to be clever, wise, good, beautiful, and much else 
besides’. Above all his approach is less timid, for he has a case to argue. He 
defends his colleagues against charges of being in number too many, in conduct 
too idle or frivolous, in social origin and contacts too exclusive, in policy- 
making either powerful and sinister or powerless and superfluous—ventrilo- 
quist’s dummies at the end of a telegraph from Whitehall. He justifies secrecy 
in negotiation, and shows why international institutions operating in public 
mean more work, not less, for ‘the old diplomacy’. He expresses deference 
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towards parliament but some suspicion of democratic intrusiveness, and 
definite distaste for parliamentary committees on foreign affairs. Sometimes 
he is over-clever, and mars a legitimate contention by pressing it too far, 
Sometimes he is oblivious of beams in other eyes: democracies suffer less, not 
more, than autocracies from inconsistency in foreign policy. Once he is 
bizarre, in maintaining that diplomacy is distrusted largely because of the 
word’s etymology! But he successfully combines a full and authoritative 
account of the machine at work, with a skilful, graceful, and broadly just 
defence of his profession. P. M. WILtIaMs 


British Political Parties: the Distribution of Power within the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. By R. T. McKenzie. London: Heinemann. 1955. 
xv+623 pp. 30s. 


The Challenge of Socialism, Edited by Henry Pe.iine. (The British Political 
Tradition Series, Book 7.) London: Black. 1954. xviii+370 pp. 18s. 

British Political Parties has deservedly received a warm welcome. The sub- 
title indicates its purpose. The author describes both the recent history and 
the present structure of the two great party organizations; other parties are 
virtually ignored. The historical parts of the book are thus frankly selective, 
indeed lopsided, for Mr. McKenzie’s limited object causes him to omit the 
Liberal party from them. This will not worry those who know the period, who 
will find here much fascinating matter, for example on the effect of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1883 in promoting party organization. But it may involun- 
tarily mislead readers insufficiently acquainted with the subject to insert in 
their place such important missing figures as Joseph Chamberlain or Lloyd 
George. Students of twentieth-century history will however find this material 
extremely useful, and will be grateful to Mr. McKenzie for resisting the 
temptation to leave it out. 

In his historical and descriptive pages alike, the author has a thesis to 
advance: that though the two parties seem to have radically different struc- 
tures, in practice their working is similar. The apparent omnipotence of the 
Conservative leader prevails only while he keeps his followers’ support, which 
is quite frequently withdrawn. The Labour militants can in theory dictate 
policy to the leaders, but never in practice. Labour parliamentarians have 
always jealously guarded their autonomy, and their chiefs get their way on 
all important points. Thus each party’s description of itself is no less a cari- 
cature than its exposure of its rival. Authority is more secure in the Labour 
party, less in the Conservative, than either pretends. 

This thesis is developed through a functional account of each level of the 
party hierarchy. For each party in turn Mr. McKenzie discusses the choice 
of leader, his relations with his followers in and out of parliament, the party 
organization in the country, and the réle of the party headquarters—emphasis 
on one point or another naturally varying between the parties. This arrange- 
ment assists clarity, but involves repetition—not only of argument but of 
illustration. The author has not tried to deal exhaustively with local organiza- 
tion, and was perhaps less interested in this part of the subject, which contains 
both the worst misprint (several counties omitted from the footnote on p. 232) 
and the oddest error (the remark on p. 546, that constituency party member- 
ship bears no relation to the size of the majority, which is contradicted by the 
table on the previous page). 

Criticisms of detail are, however, out of proportion with the scale of a work 
which will for many years influence our thinking about party organization. 
His main argument itself can indeed be criticized. To postulate that Labour 
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leaders are more secure than Conservatives on the basis of two instances is 
hazardous, and was almost disproved within a few weeks of the book’s publi- 
cation. Mr. McKenzie relies heavily on an extreme case, Austen Chamberlain’s 
failure in 1922 to persuade his party to immolate itself. Giving most space to 
Labour’s years in office helps his argument, for the leadership is admittedly 
weaker out of power. Excluding ideology makes it too easy to emphasize the 
similarities of the parties and to conclude that British parties have never 
more closely on fundamentals. 

Yet this is only to say that a provocative case has been stated in an extreme 
form; and even if slightly exaggerated, it is certainly nearer the mark than 
the contrary view. In explaining the changing Labour practice which has 
brought about this result, Mr. McKenzie fastens on the power of the prime 
minister as the decisive factor. A major party leader is either actually or 
potentially prime minister, and on him the careers of his parliamentary col- 
leagues depend. They dominate the national executive, which therefore does 
not form a rival leadership; the rule enforced in the French Socialist Party 
where no more than a third of the executive may be M.P.s) was rejected by 
a Labour conference as early as 1908. Protected by the support and block 
votes of the biggest trade unions, and by their own prestige, the party leaders 
easily sway the conference; significantly, one of the most forthright warnings 
against caucus control was delivered by Aneurin Bevan. 

Mr. Pelling’s Socialist anthology includes a quotation from Sir Stafford 
Cripps showing how the events of 1931 revived within the Labour movement 
the demand for control over the leaders. His book is a useful addition to its 
series. Most of the extracts illustrate trends in British Socialism, from early 
critics of property like Spence, Godwin, and Owen down to the dissident 
groups of this century, syndicalists, guild socialists, and Communists. They 
are well selected, often from comparatively unfamiliar sources. The last third 
of the book is designed to show Labour’s outlook on practical problems; 
democracy and nationalization, planning and welfare, foreign and colonial 
policy are among the topics presented. The editor’s brief introductions are 
useful and unobtrusive. P. M. WILLIAMS 


Harvard Guide to American History. By Oscar HANDLIN and others. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press (London: Cumberlege). 1954. 
xxiv+689 pp. $10-00 (80s.). 

The Harvard Guide to American History has been designed to fill a long- 
standing need occasioned by Channing, Hart and Turner’s Guide to the Study 
and Teaching of American History going out of print in the 1930’s, and by the 
necessity to improve upon the earlier work by including references to the best 
scholarship from the abundant flow of recent years. Yet this is far from being 
a reproduction of the earlier guide with addenda, nor does it fall into the 
error of being an encyclopaedic accumulation of the published works and 
articles of the last thirty years. An intelligent effort has been made to furnish 
the historical craftsman, whether he be a new apprentice or a master, with 
the best available tools for his profession. 

The work has been divided into two main sections. The first has chapters 
on historiography and the historian, on the methods of research and the 
presentation of the finished work, on where and how to find material in the 
great historical libraries, whether federal, state, local or foreign, in newspapers 
and in the journals and publications of historical societies. To each of these 
sections has been added lists of relevant works on the topics treated, for those 
wishing to pursue further investigation. The second and larger section of the 
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volume is devoted to detailed bibliographies arranged under historical periods 
but embodying within each period major topics such as western railroads, 
the assimilation of ethnic groups, temperance, woman's rights, etc. Each 
topic or period is prefaced by a summary of the main events treated and then 
are added a general bibliography, a special bibliography and the essential 
references to primary sources. To facilitate ready reference to a specific item, 
the work is rounded off by an index of 142 double-columned pages which from 
trial sampling maintains a high standard of accuracy. With few exceptions 
the terminal date of publications quoted is 31 December 1950. 

No attempt has been made to be exhaustive, indeed the major problem of 
the editors would appear to have been that of condensation. Every specialist 
in a particular field will doubtless feel that additions could have been made 
or alternatively that the omission of some item would be more than justified, 
but the editors invite the reader to inform them of errors of commission or 
omission for the benefit of future editions. It might be well, however, if 
supplements could be issued from time to time otherwise many historians may 
be financially reluctant to keep abreast of frequent new editions. 

This is, however, a most valuable work for the practising historian and 
student and although it was obviously obsolescent before reaching the presses, 
the editors have well summarized its function when they write ‘The Guide 
will best have served its purpose if it is quickly out-dated by the writings of 
those who use it.’ A. A. Conway 


Teachers of History: Essays in Honor of Laurence Bradford Packard. Edited 
by H. Stuart HuGues. Ithaca: Cornell University Press (London: 
Cumberlege). 1955. vii+372 pp. (frontis.). 40s. 


Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal. Edited by Howarp K. Beas. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 1954. xiii+312 pp. (frontis.). $4.50. 


These two books are opposite types of Festschrift, though both are published 
‘to honor a revered teacher’ of history. The first consists of a number of 
individual and largely unrelated essays by pupils of Professor Packard who 
have become professional historians; but it is not really representative of its 
type because it is as a teacher of undergraduates that he is honoured, rather 
than as an historian and a supervisor of graduate students. This is an unusual, 
and therefore in a sense a greater, tribute; but it does deprive the work of 
that admittedly sometimes tenuous unity which is often imparted to such 
collections of articles by the existence of a common field of interest. It is true 
that the editor has divided them into three groups, ‘Individual Figures’, 
‘Historiographic Traditions’, and ‘Problems of Interpretation’, but this 
classification is, necessarily, vague and somewhat artificial. The fifteen titles, 
of which these are a specimen—‘The Birth of Clio: A Résumé and Interpre- 
tation of Ancient Near Eastern Historiography’, ‘Trends, Periods and Classes’, 
‘The Dred Scott Labyrinth’, ‘Pobedonostsev as a Historian’, and ‘Historio- 
graphy in Japan’—cause the reviewer to blench before his task, as will cata- 
loguers and bibliographers before theirs. Those essays about whose subject I 
know anything seem to me interesting and competent; the extraordinary con- 
fusion as to the real meaning of the Dred Scott decision, which is the theme 
of one of them, has perplexed many teachers, and ‘Henry Adams and the 
Federalists’ is a good subject, heralding perhaps, though in a very cautious 
and indirect manner, that reassessment of the Federalists for which the time 
is undoubtedly ripe. But, in general, for all its occasional air of being an ad hoc 
collection of bees from a number of bonnets, the only bond perhaps between 
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whose wearers is that they once, though at different times, sat at the same 
feet, the Festschrift obviously—and this one very notably—comes from the 
heart; and no academic historian would lightly wish for its disappearance. 
He would indeed be rash to do so, since it is in many cases the most enduring 
memorial he is likely to have. 

For very few are those historians who merit (or receive) the other type of 
Festschrift, essays not merely in honour of, but about, their subjects. Even 
amongst those of us who may live for a time in our works, they are rare indeed 
who are interesting enough in themselves to be worth what amounts to a bio- 
graphy. There have been such in the past (Schliemann, Grote and Rhodes are 
three chosen by Toynbee), but there do not seem to be many these days, even 
though there are far more historians; perhaps in our increasingly specialized 
calling they are inherently less likely to appear. 

Yet Charles A. Beard, who is very well worthy of this fascinating series of 
essays about him, was the contemporary of perhaps the first great generation 
of professional ‘scientific’ historians, though no career could have been less 
typical of them. After graduating in his native country, he spent some years 
at Oxford studying under York Powell and producing The Office of Justice of 
the Peace in England in its Origin and Development, which I was still recom- 
mended to read as an undergraduate. But even before this he had published 
in England what Laski called ‘his one-time most useful summary of The 
Industrial Revolution’, and had not only visited Europe a great deal but had 
found time to participate in the founding of Ruskin Hall. After his first years 
back in America came the most historiographically influential of his works, 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, followed by Economic Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. The lesson he saw therein he applied to political 
science (in which The Supreme Court and the Constitution had already demon- 
strated his interest) in The Economic Basis of Politics. Between 1927 and 1942 
he produced, with his wife, the masterly four volumes of The Rise of American 
Civilization, one of the most influential of modern historical syntheses. In the 
course of his life he wrote forty-nine works comprising 21,059 pages (quite 
apart from articles, reviews and so on) upon subjects including, as well as 
those noted above, European history, English historians, and American 
foreign policy. 

As if this were not enough for one career, he was always intensely active 
not only in the academic world but also on the fringes of political life. It is 
probable that his thought had a direct effect upon the development of Ameri- 
can society, into which, in a sense, he introduced the great theme of the 
economic interpretation of history, and in the process he demonstrated to a 
wider world that it is not synonymous with Marxism. No doubt he had his 
faults; he overstressed the economic motive in particular instances; his isola- 
tionist views on American foreign policy could be regarded as very dangerous; 
and his literary style was sometimes florid by English standards. But he was 
one of the great seminal minds among American historians; we shall not often 
see his like again. H. C, ALLEN 


The Critical Method in Historical Research and Writing. By H. C. Hocxerr. 
New York and London: Macmillan. 1955. xv+330 pp. 35s. 


For over a quarter of a century the author had the task at Ohio State 
University of advising postgraduate students in American history as to the 
best means of securing the technical skill to write for higher degrees. The in- 
creasing number of students so engaged made the individual or small discussion 
group approach impossible, so in 1931 Professor Hockett brought out his 
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Introduction to Research in American History which has now been rewritten 
and expanded with new material. 

There are three main sections which cover ‘the Principles of Historical 
Criticism’, ‘the Master’s Essay’ and ‘Beyond the Master’s degree’. Within 
this framework he takes the embryo historian by the hand and explains in 
detail such vital matters as the methods by which authorship of documents 
can be verified, how true dates can be determined and how to detect spurious 
documents or erroneous interpretations; from this point the student is intro- 
duced to the art of positive and negative criticism, how to judge the value of 
material which superficially is quite conclusive but in actuality may be 
seriously open to question owing to human factors and human failings. The 
first section therefore is devoted to alerting the student to the many traps 
into which he may fall unless his mind is constantly alive to the possibility of 
error and the necessity at all times to check, countercheck and recheck until 
everything humanly possible is done to produce sound scholarly work. 

Section two proceeds to lay out for inspection the tools of the historian’s 
trade, what equipment to obtain, how to use the card catalogues of libraries, 
bibliographies, periodicals, newspapers and government publications. Having 
shown the student what material is available, Professor Hockett proceeds to 
explain how the essay should be written, how to take notes, how to make the 
first draft, how and where footnotes and bibliography should be placed and 
how to develop style. Those who have already travelled far along the road of 
research may feel that here he attempts too much and that the only sensible 
conclusion to this section would be for him to write all the essays himself, but 
it is worth remembering too that much good work can be spoiled by weak 
presentation. 

The third section moves to more advanced ground with a survey of the 
development of American historiography, the growth and location of the 
material upon which that historiography is based and concludes with problems 
and activities of the twentieth century. 

Such a subject as this does not lend itself to scintillating writing, but the 
author manages to keep the interest of the reader very successfully and makes 
of the book a valuable aid to history scholars at all stages of research. 

ALAN CoNWAY 


A History of the City of Oxford. By Rutu Fasnacut. Oxford: Blackwell. 1954. 
xviii +234 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


Nottingham, Settlement to City. By Duncan Gray. Nottingham Co-operative 
Soc. 1953. xii+127 pp. (illus., maps). 8s. 6d. 


Brighton, Old Ocean’s Bauble. By E. W. GitBert. London: Methuen. 1954. 
xvi+275 pp. (illus.). 25s. 


These three books are a good illustration of the possible variations on the 
theme of the English borough. So far as there may be said to be a standard 
pattern, Nottingham conforms to it. Here we have all the usual ingredients; 
a site chosen for its convenience as a local market and for defence, the gradual 
development, charter by charter of self government, a concentration of the 
simple industries of the middle ages with the inevitable guilds, and a royal 
castle serving for defence and the local administration of the county. The 
later pattern is equally familiar—a certain loss of importance in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, followed by a sudden expansion in the late eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, when new industries develop and existing 
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ones, tanning, brewing and the like, expand, all leading to the complex prob- 
lems of health, housing and industry which beset the modern town. 

Brighton is essentially a phenomenon of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, founded on the sea-bathing craze of the late eighteenth century 
and expanded by the railway age into a holiday-resort-cum-dormitory-town. 
On the one hand it links up with Bath, Buxton and the spas; on the other, 
with Margate, Southend, and northern towns like Blackpool which grew up 
on the cheap railway fare and the demand of all classes in the Victorian age 
for a seaside holiday. 

Oxford, naturally, is unique. It is an outstanding example of the accidental 
element in history. It might easily have had a similar story to that of a dozen 
county towns in southern England, had it not been for that twelfth-century 
migration of students from Paris. Even so, its fate was not settled till the 
great age of college building in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for 
medieval students were an unsettled race, and in 1200, or perhaps even a 
century later, nobody could have prophesied that the schools at Oxford would 
prove more permanent than those at Lincoln, Bath, Salisbury, York, or 
several other towns. Nor could anyone have foreseen that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would be the only English universities. Elsewhere, in France, Italy, 
Germany, and even in poor and remote Scotland, studia generalia sprang up 
in profusion during the middle ages. If England had had, as it well might, 
half a dozen universities, the whole history of Oxford (and Cambridge) would 
have been different. Hitherto most historians of Oxford have concentrated 
on the university rather than the town; but Mrs. Fasnacht definitely sets out 
to make the town the focal point of her study. On the whole she succeeds in 
giving a very clear picture of the growth of Oxford, even though she over-rates 
the importance of the town as against the university in the middle ages. 
After all, the studium generale, one of the largest in Europe, made medieval 
Oxford. There was no counterbalancing court or cathedral, and the presence 
of even 1,500 non-producers must have given as great a twist to the economy 
of the medieval town as the university did in the nineteenth century, when 
shops closed in the High during the long vacation. Mrs. Fasnacht is particularly 
good on the later part of her story—the growth of North Oxford which 
followed the university reforms, and the changes which resulted from the rise 
of the motor industry. But why no plan of Oxford and its satellites? A repro- 
duction of part of Loggan’s perspective view, with.no key, must only be an 
exasperation to readers unfamiliar with the lay-out of Oxford. 

Mr. Gray certainly avoids this pitfall in his popular book on Nottingham, 
with Speed’s plan as the end-papers and other maps in the text. But the text 
contains a number of errors. Whatever the burghal carucate may have been, 
there is no evidence to prove that it was 15 acres. Nottingham was not, as 
the author thinks, unique in having two sheriffs—most boroughs which 
attained county status in the fifteenth century simply converted their two 
bailiffs into sherifis. To say there were no shops in the middle ages ignores 
the evidence of innumerable borough records, which make a clear distinction 
between shoppae and seldae, ‘shops’ and ‘booths’. Coming to the later period 
there is a curious inversion of the agrarian revolution on p. 48 where it is stated 
that less corn was grown, and there was an increase of pasture and parkland. 
But more serious than these factual errors is the whole tone of the book. The 
writer invariably uses present conditions as a yard stick. So we have the usual 
array of Aunt Sallies—the Tudor pig and poor-law, and the harsh penal code, 
the insanitary housing conditions and low wages of the Industrial Revolution. 


The author of a book which may fall into the hands of schoolboys should 
10 
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beware of making statements such as ‘a mill girl’s weekly wage was seven 
shillings’, with no indication that the purchasing power was equivalent to 
£3 or £4 in modern currency. 

Old Ocean's Baubile, despite its journalistic title, is an excellent book, well 
written and extremely well produced. The numerous maps enable the reader 
to follow the expansion of Brighton, and the illustrations are well chosen from 
a variety of sources. The author takes us charmingly and confidently through 
the sea-bathing controversies of the eighteenth century, the age of Prinny 
and the Pavilion, and the somewhat raffish Brighton of Victorian and Edward- 
ian times to the days when a B.B.C. forecast can make or mar the fortunes of a 
town. His continual comparisons with other holiday resorts and spas are well 
balanced, and his book will be of value not only to lovers of Brighton, but also 
to all who are interested in that peculiar nineteenth-century phenomenon, the 
seaside holiday resort. F. W. Brooks 


The Brudenells of Deene. By JOAN WAKE. London: Cassell. 1953. xvi+516 
pp. (illus., map). 21s. 

Audley End. By Witttam Appison. London: Dent. 1953. xviii+237 pp. 
(illus.). 30s. 

The Dragon of Whaddon: being an account of the life and work of Browne Willis. 
(1682-1760). By J. G. Jenxins. High Wycombe: Bucks Free Press 
1953. xvii+255 pp. (illus.). 15s. 


Since the use of the word ‘local’ when applied to history is sometimes taken 
to imply studies of little importance and of only circumscribed interest, these 
three volumes may perhaps be described as dealing with specific rather than 
general aspects of our history. The first is concerned with a family in North- 
amptonshire, the second with a house in Essex and the third with a Bucking- 
hamshire squire and antiquary, whose travels in search of the past, however, 
took him up and down the country. 

In her labour of many years on the Brudenells Miss Wake has had the 
inestimable advantage of life-long acquaintance with the house and the delect- 
able neighbourhood of Deene, with the modern generations of the family of 
whom she writes and unrestricted access to the family muniments. She has 
in consequence produced an extremely interesting account, well documented 
and well illustrated, of a family which rose, like many others, through the law, 
adding to their properties by wise purchase and provident marriages and by 
holding lucrative offices. Edmund, a lawyer, son of William Brudenell by his 
wife Agnes, heiress to the manor of Roans in Amersham, was the first known 
beyond the borders of Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire, from whence the 
stock came. He was succeeded in 1425 by his nephew Edmund, whose fourth 
son Robert also took to the law, eventually became chief justice of the common 
pleas, and in 1514 acquired the Deene estate. Robert’s great-grandson was 
created Baron Brudenell in 1628 and earl of Cardigan in 1661. Though at first 
the head conformed to the Church of England, several members of the family 
were recusants and William Brudenell, who succeeded in 1606, openly professed 
Catholicism. Thenceforward until 1708, when Lord Cardigan abjured the 
Roman faith, the Brudenells suffered the usual disabilities of recusants. 
Their return to public life was marked by court appointments rather than 
political activity, but the seventh earl lives in general memory as the leader 
of the charge of the Light Brigade. He was a remarkable egoist and eccentric 
though exceeded in oddity by his second wife. The doings of both provide 
material for an entertaining chapter, and the book is much to be recommended 
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as a detailed study of successive generations, based on a wide variety of 
aterial. 

"eadloy End is the account of one of the most notable of great houses, now 
reduced in size and unhappily no longer in the possession of the heirs of the 
builders. The site and original small house were acquired by lord chancellor 
Audley under Henry VIII and passed through his daughter to the Howards. 
Its history therefore differs from that of Deene and the Brudenells in that 
almost from the beginning of its secular phase it was in the hands not of a 
rising house but of one of the greatest, with connexions all over the country. 
The account of the successive owners is of interest, but the earls of Suffolk 
were not likeable characters and it is rather John Griffin and Richard Neville, 
who eventually came into the estate by the will of the countess of Portsmouth, 
who attract by their excellence and charm of character. It is unfortunate that 
in this account primarily of a house, there is no ground plan even of the existing 
building, so that it is not easy to follow the account of the alterations in spite 
of a reproduction of Winstanley’s view of 1676. The price of the book, even 
for these days, seems unduly high. 

The ‘Dragon of Whaddon’ owed his more modest estate to the success of 
his grandfather as a physician: it was never large and he reduced it to the 
detriment of his children though to the gain of his contemporaries and of later 
students by his restoration of churches, his rebuilding of the chapel of Fenny 
Stratford and his travels in the course of material for his work. He was full 
of quirks and prejudices but his Surveys of English and Welsh Cathedrals, his 
Mitred Abbeys and his Notitia Parliamentaria were all based on extensive use 
of original records and retain their value to today. The materials for his life 
are abundant, not only in his own collections at Oxford but also in the writings 
of Thomas Hearne and in the diaries and papers of William Cole whom he 
presented to the living of Bletchley in 1753. The industry which the eighteenth- 
century antiquaries showed is remarkable, their leisure is enviable: Mr. 
Jenkins has made an interesting addition to the studies of these men which 
have appeared in the last few years. KATHLEEN Major 


SHORT NOTICES 


Science and Civilisation in China, by J. Needham, vol. i, Introductory 
Orientations (London, Cambridge University Press, 1954, xxxviii+318 pp. 
(illus. maps), 52s. 6d.] is the first of seven volumes in which the author plans 
to explore the achievements of the Chinese in the natural sciences and tech- 
nology, in relation both to Chinese civilization and to developments in the 
rest of the world. At a time when we are just beginning to lose some of our 
self-centred confidence in the absolute superiority of everything western, this 
can only be regarded as a work of the highest importance. Until now, even by 
those who know vaguely that the Chinese had printing or gunpowder or paper 
money centuries before anyone had even dreamt of such things in the west, 
such scraps of information have generally been looked upon as isolated 
curiosities with no real bearing on the course of human history (i.¢. of western 
European history). The great contribution to our understanding of our 
human past that Dr. Needham’s work promises is to make this attitude for- 
evermore impossible—provided, of course, that his work receives the attention 
it deserves. Volume i is concerned with historical and other background 
matter which will be useful for the uninitiated reader, even if it leaves one with 
a certain feeling of impatience to get on to the really new material to follow. 
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The most interesting section is chapter 7 on ‘Conditions of travel of scientific 
ideas and techniques between China and Europe’, especially Dr. Needham’s 
general observations on the question of diffusion versus independent develop- 
ment. This is a matter where, in the absence of absolutely solid evidence, 
subjective prejudices are particularly likely to influence the judgment. The 
detailed evidence to be presented in later volumes will show whether Dr, 
Needham’s enthusiasm has sometimes unjustifiably weighed the scales for 
him in favour of China’s priority and influence. Western historians of tech- 
nology and science will naturally examine each claim with the greatest critical 
care, but it is to be hoped that they will do so in complete fairness without 
any hostile presumption of western superiority. No review of this work would 
be complete without some reference to the excellent quality of the production 
which makes it a pleasure to the eye no less than a source of instruction for 
the mind. E. G, PULLEYBLANK 


As Mr. Brian Harrison admits, South-East Asia is neither a political nora 
cultural entity; so his attempt, in South-East Asia: A Short History (London, 
Macmillan, 1954, xi+268 pp. (illus., maps), 10s. 6d.], to sketch the history of 
a region bounded in space by Pegu, Papua, Tongking and Timor, and in time 
by Java Man and the year 1953, is an ambitious if not a rash one. Having 
regard to the defects inevitable in such a pioneer effort; the attempt is reason- 
ably successful. Out of 258 pages of text, just over half covers the period down 
to the nineteenth century. This is probably the right proportion in a work 
which is evidently intended primarily as a text-book for students who are 
more likely to be interested in what has happened since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion than in anything which occurred before it. The emphasis is on political 
history, but economic, social and cultural matters receive adequate attention. 
In refreshing contrast to most English works, the author is conspicuously fair 
to the Dutch viewpoint, even finding some extenuating circumstances in the 
hongi-tochten which so drastically curtailed spice-production in the Moluccas 
during the seventeenth century, and in the culture-system which turned much 
of Java into a vast plantation worked by forced labour during the nineteenth. 
More might, perhaps, have been said about religious trends, such as the acceler- 
ation of the spread of Islam through Indonesia, in response to the militant 
Catholicism of the Portuguese and the uncompromising Calvinism of the 
Dutch. The book is necessarily severely selective, but the reviewer would 
have sacrificed some of the details about Francis Light and Penang for (say) a 
consideration of the réle of the sultanate of Macassar in opposing the Dutch 
East India Company’s monopoly of the spice-trade in 1615-68. The style is 
pedestrian, the maps and index adequate, the illustrations rather ill-assorted, 
and the price very reasonable. C. R. Boxgr 


The value of Roman imperial coins as historical documents has been 
increasingly recognized in recent years, not least through the numismatic 
publications of Professor Michael Grant, notably his From Imperium to 
Auctoritas, Roman Anniversary Issues and Six Main AES Coinages of Augustus. 
His present volume [Roman Imperial Money, by Michael Grant, Edinburgh, 
Nelson, 1955, x-+324 pp. (illus.), 50s.], aims at providing a less specialized, less 
technical, survey of the historical information implicit in Roman coinage of 
the first three centuries A.D. The main themes of this coinage—‘The Coming 
of the Emperors’, ‘Imperial Coinage’, ‘The Fringe of Imperial Coinage’, 
‘Personifications’, ‘Anniversaries’, and ‘Decline’—~are discussed with the 
scholarship, clarity and acumen which distinguish all Professor Grant's 
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writings. They are illustrated by skilfully selected text figures of 88 coins 
ranging in date from the reign of Augustus to that of Septimius Severus, and 
by 40 fine collotype plates. There is also an end paper map of the Roman 
Empire in the first century A.D., whose title of itself suggests the line which 
any criticism of the book must take. Although the themes and coins discussed 
do, it is true, cover the first to the third centuries A.D., the bulk of the book 
deals with the first century A.D., the treatment of subsequent centuries being 
summary in the extreme. This bias is admitted by Professor Grant himself 
in his preface, but the admission does not wholly disarm criticism of a work 
whose title and avowed purpose lead the reader to expect a more comprehen- 
sive survey of Roman imperial coinage. Such criticism apart, however, there 
can be nothing but praise for what has been accomplished. The book provides 
the non-specialist with a beautifully illustrated exposition of the methods and 
results of recent research into the coinage of the early Roman emperors, and 
the numismatist with a most useful conspectus of theories elaborated in 
previous publications by Professor Grant. A. S. ROBERTSON 


Early Christian Interpretations of History, by R. L. P. Milburn (London, 
Black, 1954, xii+221 pp., 18s.), the Bampton Lectures delivered at Oxford 
in 1952, offers a contribution to the general study of the philosophy of history 
by means of an enquiry concerning the nature of history and the historian’s 
task, in the limited field of Christian apologetic and the appeal to history by 
certain selected Christian writers from Clement of Rome to Augustine. The 
theme of prophecy and fulfilment in the early Christian apologists, the inter- 
pretation of history as essentially symbolic of a fuller supernatural truth by 
Origen and his school, the straightforward chronicle of Eusebius and the 
theme of God’s judgement in history—Augustine’s belief that history ‘leads 
somewhere’—are all treated in turn with a wealth of quotation from ancient 
and modern writers which makes these lectures a literary storehouse. One is 
left wondering, however, where this study of the study of history leads us. It 
is clear that the author is reacting violently against the whole historical method 
of the so-called scientific age in much the same direction as the recent reaction 
against nineteenth-century biblical criticism by certain modern biblical com- 
mentators. Mr. Milburn puts his position succinctly when he says that ‘the craft 
of the historian may be thought to resemble that of the portrait-painter rather 
than the photographer’. Now obviously every historian has to select those 
facts which appear to him to be of importance and the way in which he 
marshalls and interprets the material which he selects marks him out as a 
great or a poor historian. But it still remains true, as Alfred Loisy pointed 
out in opposing Harnack, that there is a distinction between truths of history 
and truths of faith. Despite the emphasis on symbol in the last of these 
Bampton Lectures, the author appends a discussion on ‘The Historical Back- 
ground of the Doctrine of the Assumption’, in the best tradition of scientific 
historical investigation, for reasons that are not immediately clear to the 
reader of the preceding lectures. C. W. DUGMORE 


In The Settlements of the Celtic Saints in Wales (Cardiff, University of Wales 
Press, 1954, x-++175 pp. (illus., maps), 10s. 6d.] Professor E. G. Bowen attempts 
two distinct but related tasks. The first is to use the distribution of Welsh 
place-names containing the names of Celtic saints as a direct indication of the 
geographical activities of these saints and so as a contribution to Welsh history 
in the Dark Age in which they lived. The second is to examine the general 
distribution and detailed siting of the early churches of Wales, and to relate 
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the conclusions which this examination suggests to the known patterns of 
human settlement in the Principality before, during and after the ‘Age of the 
Saints’. Professor Bowen is primarily a geographer and anthropologist and 
in this second undertaking he has produced in very brief compass a m 
survey of the types of site favoured by those who planted the early churches 
in Wales, and has indicated the conclusions which can properly be drawn from 
their distribution and siting for the cultural conditions which prevailed at the 
time and the methods and habits of the Celtic missionaries. The evidence is 
clearly and succinctly stated and many interesting facts emerge, a number of 
them for the first time. It is in the earlier and more directly historical section 
that Professor Bowen may seem to go beyond the evidence provided by the 
place-name material. He has no difficulty in disentangling, and demonstrating 
with the help of excellent distribution maps, the areas in which dedications to 
particular saints or groups of saints predominate. Thus the popularity of St. 
Cadog and St. Illtud in the south-east can be clearly distinguished from the 
northern spheres of St. Beuno, St Tysylio or the descendants of Cunedda and 
Coel Godebog. The wide-spread cult of St. David, radiating eastwards across 
South Wales from its westerm extremity, can be interestingly related to the 
lines of major trackways based on Roman roads. But how far is it safe to 
assume, as Professor Bowen does, that these distributions represent contem- 
porary spheres of influence in which the saints in question moved and worked? 
May they not often reflect in greater or less degree phases of local popularity 
for particular saints arising in some cases long after their deaths and in cir- 
cumstances entirely irrelevant to the facts of their working lives? Professor 
Bowen does not ask these fundamental questions, but until they are convin- 
cingly answered many of the historical conclusions here drawn from his 
valuable assembly of the place-name material must necessarily remain in 
doubt. J. N. L. Myrzs 


The Conquest of Wessex in the 6th Century by G. J. Copley [London, Phoenix 
House, 1954, 240 pp. (illus., maps), 30s.) is a useful book which gives an honest 
and cautious interim report, showing how the allied disciplines of archaeology, 
place-name study and historical geography are advancing knowledge of our 
dark sixth century. A special feature of the work consists in a series of short 
sections outlining the main features of the sub-regions of the heartlands of 
Wessex, with Wansdyke as an important line of division and Salisbury and 
Abingdon as two pivotal points. These compressed chapters (chapters iii-viii) 
repay slow reading with frequent reference to the convenient maps. Here 
Dr. Copley is at his strongest and reveals a genuine feeling for the countryside, 
shown again in the photographs which are often illuminating and always 
pleasant. Dr. Copley flies few kites of his own: the general political picture of 
Cerdic and his Gewisse making their way from the south to achieve domination 
of the Saxons long settled on the Upper Thames bears the stamp of orthodoxy. 
His principal concern is to assert the reliability of the early annals in the 
Chronicle as representing a genuine tradition although they record only one 
aspect of the conquest of Wessex. Archaeology complements the Chronicle; 
it does not contradict it. His distrust of recent imaginative attempts to recon- 
struct West Saxon history sometimes leads him to extremes of caution. ‘I have 
tried to exclude speculation that is untrammelled by fact’, he says (p. 5). 
And there are moments when the patient reader would like to see the facts 
trammelled by a little more speculation. A somewhat flat style gives an 
occasional bitty, disjointed appearance to some sections of the book, notably 
when dealing with the admittedly prickly archaeological material of Chapter 
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xii, His work on the West Saxon king-lists will need modification in the light 
of Dr. Sisam’s recent British Academy lecture on the Anglo-Saxon Royal 
Genealogies. But we must be grateful to Dr. Copley for showing us how the 
newer disciplines can contribute to a firmer picture of the making of Wessex. 
H. R. Lorn 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany, being the lives of SS. Willibrord, 
Boniface, Sturm, Leoba and Lebwin, together with the Hodoeporicon of St. Willi- 
bald and a selection from the correspondence of St. Boniface, translated and 
edited by C. H. Talbot (London, Sheed and Ward, 1954, xvii+234 pp., 16s.) 
is a most useful collection of the sources for the work of the eighth century 
missionaries to Germany. The translations, bibliography and biographical 
notes are scholarly, as would be expected from an authority on medieval 
Cistercian history, recently librarian to the Warburg Institute and now 
medievalist on the staff of the Historical Medical Library of the Wellcome 
Research Institution. Dr. Talbot's general introduction sets the work of these 
English missionaries in their European background and laments that their 
heroic labours, of such importance to the transmission of the Greco-Roman 
heritage in Europe, are not better known. Their importance has, however, 
long been insisted on in the teaching of university students, and the provision 
of English translations should familiarize the figure, at least of Boniface, not 
only to such students, but in schools. The difficulty of allotting much time to 
the fascinating detail of the work of these English men and women has been 
in the past that little time was given to the history of these early centuries 
and very little to the history of Europe as against that of England. It is now 
much more realized that one of the chief glories of English history was this 
efflorescence of missionary scholars in the generation after Bede, and the 
transmission of their faith and scholarship to Frisia and Saxony. The letters 
of Boniface should be specially commended to the reader, and perhaps the 
charming account of the literary labours of Leoba and Huneberc. The latter 
was a nun, and who but an eighth century nun would have called the travel 
book of St. Willibald the Hodoeporicon? 

MARGARET DEANESLY 


Miss Jane Herrick’s doctoral dissertation, The Historical Thought of Fustel 
de Coulanges (Washington, Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1954, vi+144 pp., 
$1-75), is a good essay, but too slight to do justice to a very promising subject. 
Her aim was to disentangle what Fustel thought from what others have said 
he thought. She has succeeded to the extent of modifying in some important 
respects the rather cool appraisement in Dr. Gooch’s History and Historians 
in the Nineteenth Century and of showing something of Fustel’s standing 
among his contemporaries. Even so, she has insufficient historical background 
to show why Vinogradoff (whom she quotes) considered Fustel one of the 
greatest of Europe’s historians, despite the often justifiable attacks of Monod 
and others on his method and treatment of sources. It is not enough to read 
Fustel; it is necessary to retrace his steps through a large part of the history 
that interested him before his true stature becomes clear. He had his weak- 
nesses ; yet his main position on the nature of the Germanic invasions and their 
effect on Roman Gaul seems more impressive as the years pass; and it may 
well be that some other of his contentions—as, for example, that the law and 
order of Charlemagne’s reign are largely hallucination—will prove increasingly 
acceptable with time. 

J. M. WALLACE-HaApRILL 
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The unique position in southern France of Toulouse, the largest urban 
centre, the town which gained the greatest measure of independence from its 
overlord, the conqueror of an Italian-style contado, forms the subject of 
Liberty and Political Power in Toulouse, 1050-1230 (Columbia University 
Press, New York (London, Cumberlege), 1954, xiii+-402 pp., 52s.] by J. H, 
Mundy, who considers the history of political power in Toulouse from the 
middle of the eleventh century to 1230, describes the formation of the town 
from varied interests, the church, the knights, the count, the people, which 
had not coalesced by the start of the eleventh century. Political power first 
passed to the count, who was represented by a vicar, and the administrative 
machinery which enforced his powers is described. In the latter half of the 
twelfth century control of the town passed to the hands of the aristocracy and 
new officials came into being, while with the turn of the century the common 
people assumed power by electing consuls. The steps by which the power of 
the count declined and the stages in the development of the influence of the 
aristocracy, and later of the citizens, are considered. This study of constitu- 
tional change and development is broadened by a discussion of the social 
problems arising from the growth of the power of the merchants, from the 
creation of craft and trade guilds, from the growth of usury which was linked 
with the spread of heresy. The internal history of the town during the Albi- 
gensian crusade throws a new light on the position of the count of Toulouse 
at this time, and the vigour with which the town resisted the crusaders indi- 
cates the vitality of the community. This book, which is a detailed study of a 
short period, is valuable both because of its own merits and because there are 
so few studies, in English, of cities on the continent of Europe. 

I. J. SANDERS 


No new facts of any great importance can be extracted from the printed 
and translated sources about the activities of the first generation of Latin 
crusaders, for they have been by now pretty well ransacked. But seeing that 
the narrative sources are both numerous, and of widely differing provenance, 
there is inevitably a great deal of disparity in detail of the accounts they give. 
There is therefore both room for re-interpretation of the facts, and for critical 
re-examination of the evidence with a view to resolving contradictions and 
establishing the facts about any given nexus of events. Mr. R. L. Nicholson's 
biography, Joscelyn I, Prince of Edessa (Urbana (IIL), Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1954, ix+ 108 pp., $2.50 (paper), $3.50 (cloth)] is a work of the latter kind. He 
is not concerned to consider the problems that Joscelyn had to face either as 
lord of Tiberias or prince of Edessa, nor the resources at his disposal for doing 
so. When he says, therefore, that Joscelyn was a prudent ruler we must take 
it on trust; but when he speaks of what he did, we are on firm ground. By a 
comparative study of all the available evidence about Joscelyn’s activities, 
he attempts to establish the facts of his career. The context in which they 
occurred—the development of the situation in the Frankish and Moslem 
principalities—is only dealt with fragmentarily, and to the extent necessary 
to provide an immediate explanation of some particular occurrence in which 
Joscelyn was involved. Mr. Nicholson’s conclusions are embodied in the text. 
His discussion of the evidence on which they are based, and of the value 
attached to it by other historians, is in the footnotes, which therefore take 
up rather more than half the book. The result is a useful and reliable work 
of reference for anyone wishing to inform himself both about the facts and the 
interpretations that have been put upon them. 

Marian J. TOOLEY 
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The Prussia with which this learned and detailed monograph, The Origins of 
Prussia by F. L. Carsten (Oxford, Clarendon Press, viii +309 pp. (map), 30s.] 
deals, includes not only the duchy of that name but also the Hohenzollern 
lands, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Cleves and Mark. The settlement, Christian- 
ization, and partial Germanization, of the land between the Elbe andthe Vistula, 
the work of Cistercians, Premonstratensians and, above all, the Teutonic 
Knights, using the ubiquitous /ocator, had lasting consequences. In a poor 
peasant country, towns were necessary; but they were neither wealthy enough 
to flourish nor strong enough to retain independence. After the tremendous 
bound forward of the fourteenth century it was difficult to hold what had been 
gained, as government weakened and the defeated Teutonic Order declined. 
Trade with the east was not easy, for few had money with which to buy; the 
peasants, overburdened and heavily taxed, remained static politically and 
numerically. As the nobles rose in strength, princes and towns declined. The 
Reformation brought Lutheranism but, surprisingly, no access of power to 
the princes, save only to the Calvinist Hohenzollern electors who used every 
means to hand to strengthen their rule. The peasant sank to the status of a 
serf and later of an unwilling conscript in an army officered exclusively, but 
efficiently, by nobles. How the Great Elector skilfully brought about the defeat 
of the Estates of Brandenburg and Prussia, but was not so successful in the 
Rhineland, is well told. If there is a little too much about excise, and small 
beer, if ‘snoopers’ (p. 267) is an undignified work for so erudite an essay, if the 
map is a little inadequate, these are small defects. Some readers, incidentally, 
will now relegate the notion that the migration of the herring was the cause of 
the decline of the Hanseatic League to the ‘common errors of history’. 

G. R. Potter 


For many years Professor Walther Holtzmann has been at work on a 
corpus of the papal decretals of the twelfth century as a companion to the 
great collections of Papsturkunden, to which he himself has contributed the 
English volumes. This corpus of decretals will give historians an invaluable 
body of evidence for twelfth century case law, and reveal with a new clarity 
the development of decretal law between Gratian (c. 1140) and the Decretals 
of Gregory IX (1234). In a series of articles written over the last thirty years 
Dr. Holtzmann has given us a foretaste of what the corpus will contain; the 
latest of his prolegomena is Papal Decretals relating to the Diocese of Lincoln in 
the twelfth century, edited by W. Holtzmann and E. W. Kemp [Lincoln Record 
Society Publications, vol. 47, Lincoln, The Society, 1954, xxviii+65 pp., 25s. 
(mon-members)]. This slim volume contains the twenty-five decretals dis- 
covered by Dr. Holtzmann which have any provable connexion with the 
diocese of Lincoln: he has contributed the text and that section of the intro- 
duction which deals with the manuscript collections from which the decretals 
are derived; Canon Kemp has added translations of the documents, and a 
useful account of the legal system which gave them birth, and of some of the 
legal issues with which they deal. The book was originally planned by Dr. 
Holtzmann and Canon Foster as a supplement to the Lincoln Registrum 
Antiquissimum, and a choice based on a single diocese inevitably gives little 
unity to the collection. Any particular legal issue is only sparsely illustrated, 
and the diocese of Lincoln had none of the leading judges-delegates of the 
period. But as a specimen of what we shall learn from the corpus of decretals 
it has great interest; and it need hardly be said that the editors have done 
their work admirably. Valuable, too, is the closer dating for individual 
decretals which a critical edition makes possible: indeed, some could be more 
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closely dated still—thus no.I cannot be later than 1166 (the true date of 
Bishop Robert's death); and nos. IV and V belong to 1171-3 (when Geofirey 
Plantagenet was archdeacon of Lincoln, as correctly stated on p. 11). But in 
general this volume is a striking illustration of the value of co-operation 
between a continental and an English scholar and the officers of a local record 
society. C. N. L. Brooxg 


The third volume of The Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-99, 
edited by Miss Rosalind M. T. Hill [Lincoln Record Society Publications, vol. 48, 
Lincoln, The Society, 1954 (for 1952), lxxxvi+250 pp., 30s. (non-members)] 
is in some ways the most interesting volume yet published. A substantial 
and admirable introduction discusses the bishop’s life and diocesan work. He 
appears as an Oxford scholar and regent master, a member of a family of 
undistinguished origins but with traditions of public service, who made his 
mark in history primarily neither as a scholar nor statesman, but as a good 
diocesan bishop. As far as possible he avoided extra-diocesan responsibilities, 
Within his diocese his work was marked, not perhaps by saintliness, but by 
the qualities of his clear, legal mind, his capacity for hard work and efficient 
administration, his insistence on ecclesiastical discipline, as well as by charity 
and humour. Although he does not stand quite in the company of the greatest 
men of the English episcopate or the church of Lincolh, such as St. Hugh or 
Grosseteste, he was in the best traditions of the reforming bishops of the 
thirteenth century. Miss Hill’s analysis of the routine work of diocesan 
administration as revealed in his register will have much value for those who 
wish to understand the duties and work of a bishop in the late thirteenth 
century. The Memoranda or daily record of this work for 1290-92, which 
follow, are the earliest surviving Memoranda for Sutton’s episcopate. The 
plan of calendaring the formal entries and copying in full those of particular 
interest is based on that of the registrar, John de Scalleby, whom Miss Hill 
describes as ‘one of the ablest registrars who ever served a bishop’. She writes 
that between them Scalleby and Sutton have left us a remarkably fine ex- 
ample of a bishop’s register. The reviewer might add that the present editor 
of their work is giving us an equally fine example of a printed edition of a 
bishop’s register. The volume ends with Bishop Sutton’s itinerary and three 
useful indexes. KATHLEEN EDWARDS 


It is no longer usual to speak of the episode of the papal residence at Avignon 
as the ‘Babylonish captivity’, chiefly, perhaps, because it is now widely 
recognized and accepted that there was little ‘captivity’ about it and that the 
papacy was not entirely under the influence of the French monarchs during 
the years 1304-1378. Given the conditions following on the unfortunate death 
of Boniface VIII, Avignon offered great advantage to popes who, in previous 
centuries, had been as often away from Rome as resident in it. It provided 
peace, security, ease of access and was, in fact, more centrally situated for a 
Christendom which was no longer a Mediterranean grouping, than Rome 
itself. The popes, from Clement V to Gregory XI, whose characters and 
origins are admirably delineated in Professor Y. Renouard’s La Papaulé 4 
Avignon (‘Que sais-je?’ Série No. 630, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1954, 
136 pp., Frs. 150), were able men and from Avignon made the papal curia a 
more effective force in the administration of the Christian church than it had 
ever previously been. The well-known story of centralization, of financial 
measures called extortionate only by those for whom all payments for services 
rendered are objectionable, the efficiency of new methods, the way in which 
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Avignon pointed the way to the wealthy, art-loving patrons of scholarship who 
constituted the Renaissance popes, are admirably expounded in this little 
volume. Some of the difficulties are glossed over, little is made of the extrava- 
gances of the cardinals or the rejection of suggestions for spiritual and insti- 
tutional reform which came from several quarters, including England, and 
what actually happened becomes a little too inevitable. None the less, this 
valuable little book may well be the best introduction to Avignon for beginners 
who can read French, and it will increase the already considerable reputation 
of its distinguished author. G. R. Potter 


During the fourteenth century there was, in England, an intense interest 
in sermons. At the same time the number of bishops drawn from the learned 
religious orders declined, and it was rare to find one who could combine the 
traditional monastic discipline with a scholar’s learning and the wit and 
liveliness to interest a popular audience, Thomas Brinton, bishop of Rochester 
(1373-1389), was such a man, and his sermons represent the best answer which 
the church could give to Lollardry. He was trained in a priory which never 
relaxed its tradition, and after a distinguished university career he received 
recognition as a preacher both from pope and king. He was an active states- 
man, a distinguished opponent of Wyclif, and although he supported estab- 
lished traditions of government he never lost his true charity towards the poor. 
He was equally at home preaching to the court, to his fellow-monks, and to 
popular audiences whose attention had to be captured by the vivid imagery 
of traditional tales. A humble man and a very great scholar, he was yet 
prepared to castigate the irreverent (and often very powerful) people who 
came to church ‘with weapons in their hands, rough boots on their feet, and 
hats on their heads’. Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin has produced an extremely 
good edition of Brinton’s surviving sermons [The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, 
Bishop of Rochester (1373-1389), Camden Society Publications, Third Series, 
vols. Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 1954, xxviii+240, v-+278 pp., subs.]. She has edited the 
text with a scholarly care which would have satisfied even her patron saint, 
and her introduction, which is both learned and readable, gives an illuminating 
account of Brinton’s life and work. It was perhaps a mistake to include the 
folio references in the index when they are already clearly indicated in the 
text. The book, however, is not simply a scholar’s edition of a medieval 
manuscript—it is the kind of work from which any student of medieval Latin 
can gain much enjoyment as well as profit. ROSALIND M. T. HILy 


The appearance of Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem etc., vol. xiii, 44-47 
Edward III (London, 1956, xxvi+437 pp., 80s.) marks another stage in the 
publication of a most valuable series of records. The high standard of work- 
manship which scholars have enjoyed in the publications of the Public Record 
Office is fully maintained in this volume which covers the years 1370-73. For 
the genealogist, or the student of place or personal names, the index of persons 
and places is the key to a mine of information, but it must be remembered 
that scholars interested in many other topics will find the Inquisitions of the 
greatest value. This volume illustrates the social life of England on many 
sides. A witness giving evidence about a marriage repeats the words used by 
the bride and bridegroom during the ceremony, another inquisition states 
that a man was not an idiot, because he was able to read before he left school. 
The religious life of the people is mentioned in the book; pilgrims go to the 
Holy Land, Santiago, Walsingham and Beverley, and religious services, 
except for the baptism of infants, had been forbidden in the church of Ucking- 
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ton, Glouc., because blood had been shed there. Light is thrown on the com. 
plicated system of feudal service organized by Malmesbury abbey, and the 
student interested in castle guard will find some valuable information. One 
may list indefinitely the vast variety of topics mentioned in this book but 


h id to show i : 
enough has been said to show its great value to scholars I. J. Sawpens 


Miss Catherine Sims’ edition of an unpublished chapter of Henry Elsynge’s 
The Manner of Holding Parliaments, under the title of Expedicio Billarum 
Antiquitus (Publications Universitaires de Louvain, Studies presented to the 
International Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, vol. xvi, Univ. of Louvain Press, 1954, li+145 pp., 23s.), is a 
work of substantial value to students of the history of parliament in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Miss Sims has no difficulty in convincing 
us that the MS. she prints is a chapter from the otherwise missing second 
volume of Elsynge’s work. Its content is wholly taken up with questions of 
parliamentary procedure. Miss Sims in her lucid introduction (which might 
with advantage have been still further expanded) shows that although some 
of Elsynge’s ideas of parliament as it was two or three centuries before he 
wrote cannot now be accepted, none the less the numerous precedents which he 
collected, mostly from the parliament rolls and arranged under heads to 
support and illustrate his arguments, are valuable and likely to be of consider- 
able assistance to modern students. On a number of points he found material 
which appears to be very little known, or even to have escaped attention 
altogether, particularly in the matters of the royal assent to bills, the relations 
of ordinance and statute, and the making, the form, and the publication of 
statutes. Not all his inferences are likely to be accepted, but here is a very 
useful quarry in which the modern student may dig. He could have done so 
all the more conveniently if the editor had provided a more extensive and 
helpful index. An index to a work of this kind, crammed into one page only, 
is inadequate, and it is not supplemented, as it should have been, by a list of 
precedents cited. In all other respects, however, the editor has served her 


readers admirably. S. B CHRIMES 


The London Charterhouse has not been neglected by historians. Indeed, as 
Professor D. Knowles and Mr. W. F. Grimes, the authors of Charterhouse: 
The Medieval Foundation in the light of recent discoveries (London, Longmans, 
1954, xiii+95 pp. (illus.), 25s.] point out, ‘the heroic constancy of so many of 
its inmates shortly before the Dissolution’ have ensured that its history should 
be ‘recounted more frequently and more fully than that of any other medieval 
English monastery of the later Middle Ages.’ There were, nevertheless, 
several points of uncertainty in the layout of its buildings which might never 
have been resolved had the Charterhouse not suffered severely by bombing 
in 1941, thus making possible the excavations recorded in the present publica- 
tion. Carried out under the expert direction of Mr. Grimes, they have enabled 
him to recover almost the entire plan of the monastic buildings as they stood 
in the sixteenth century. The existing chapel, hitherto supposed to have been 
the monastic church, is now identified as the monks’ chapter-house,. and the 
list of cells provided by the chronicler of the house has been satisfactorily 
related to the ground-plan. Finally, the tomb of the founder, Sir Walter 
Manny, has been located in the place of honour before the high altar. Though 
primarily an excavation report, the book contains a brief but authoritative 
outline of the history of the medieval Charterhouse by Professor Knowles, 
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whose knowledge of the documentary evidence has played an important part 
in elucidating the archaeological discoveries recorded by his colleague. 
H. M. Cotvin 


The Book of William Morton, edited by W. T. Mellows and P. I. King, with 
an introduction by C. N. L. Brooke (Northants Record Society Publications, 
vol. xvi, Oxford Univ. Press (for the Society), 1954, xlviii+-197 pp. (illus.), 
25s.], the first volume of Peterborough texts, intended by the late chapter 
clerk, treasurer and archivist of Peterborough as a memorial to a son killed 
in the war, is fittingly his transcript of the private account and memorandum 
of William Morton, almoner of the abbey from 1448-1462. This is one of the 
few surviving records showing how a competent obedientiary administered 
the property under his charge. At the visitation of 1446 Morton was accused 
of drinking deeply in the hamlets between Peterborough and Oxeney of an 
evening. Whether the charge was true or not, his interests certainly lay 
outside the abbey, in the estates of the almonry in and around Peterborough. 
As with most medieval almoners, apart from the maintenance of two hospitals 
and certain payments to the inmates, charity was not one of his duties. He 
was, however, a good landlord and an intelligent farmer at a time when the 
rentier system was almost universal, and his book is a mine of information on 
wages, prices and conditions. It also illustrates the financial interrelation 
between the different monastic departments, particularly in the payment of 
stipendia, or small sums of money to individual monks for such items as tunics 
or spices. Its value is greatly increased by Mr. Brooke’s masterly introduction, 
which constructs a clear picture of the administration of a small department 
of a great abbey from a number of different entries, covering a long period 
of time. Dscima Douigz 


The Calendar of the Close Rolls for Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard III, 
1476-1485 (London, H.M.S.O., 1954, vii+560 pp., 14s. 6d.) is a welcome 
addition to the still somewhat exiguous record material in print for this period. 
This volume contains 1458 extracts, 1003 of them from the years 16-23 
Edward IV, 43 from the nominal reign of Edward V, and the remaining 512 
from 1-3 Richard III. Few of the extracts relate to the ‘public’ history of the 
period, and the most important of those which do have been previously printed 
in Foedeva. A very large proportion of the material is taken up with the 
registration of private transactions, and surprisingly few of the enrolments 
are of governmental character. A great deal of material of varying value 
however is provided for social and economic historians and genealogists, and 
a little for legal historians. It was not to be expected that the Close Rolls 
would reflect very much the political vicissitudes of the period. But it is perhaps 
not fanciful to observe in the Calendar a decline in governmental activity 
during the later years of Edward IV, its suspension during the nominal 
reign of Edward V, and its marked revival under Richard III, followed by 
the ominous taking of bonds for good behaviour from a number of pro- 
minent, and sometimes less prominent, people. The summons of one or two 
parliaments, and changes in the custody of the great seal are here. recorded. 
The volume is produced on the usual Public Record Office standards, complete 
with a large, meticulous, and invaluable index. One hesitates to cavil at the 
editor’s monumental labour in that respect, but the listing of four unexplained 
English words under the word ‘glossary’ in the index seems odd, and one may 
doubt whether ‘virgin’ can be deemed either a ‘Trade’ or an ‘Occupation’. 

S. B Curimes 
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Oxford Slavonic Papers, vol. iv (for 1953) (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954, 
ii+ 158 pp., 12s. 6d.), edited by S. Konovalov, contains some items of interest 
to the student of history. W. Weidlé’s stimulating Ilchester Lecture for 1951 
on ‘Some Common Traits in Early Russian and Western Art’ shows that 
certain non-Byzantine tendencies in early Russian culture were ‘very much 
akin to those we find in medieval Western Europe’. An interesting discussion 
of details leads up to the conclusion that ‘the whole cultural history of medieval 
Russia should be examined within the context of a continuous line of parallel 
developments in Eastern and Western Europe.’ S. Ket contributes some notes 
on the ‘Opposition to the Pope by Polish Bishops, 1557-1560’, in which he 
examines ‘isolated instances of episcopal opposition to Rome’ and reaches the 
conclusion that the lack of a Cranmer among the Polish bishops was ‘one of 
the chief reasons why Protestantism remained a minority religion in Poland.’ 
Kot prints as an appendix three rare reformation pamphlets (two in Polish 
and one in Latin), preserved in the Bodleian Library. S. Konovalov discusses 
‘Anglo-Russian relations 1620-4’ and prints as an appendix sixteen relevant 
documents from the Public Record Office. He examines the causes for the 
failure of negotiations for a ‘Perpetual League of Alliance, Defensive and 
Offensive’ between the two countries, and his conclusions support the accepted 
view that the British authorities wanted commercial privileges without 
political obligations. J. Hazard in the Ilchester Lecture for 1952 examines 
‘Law and Tradition in the New Russia’ and argues that tradition appears to 
have influenced legal philosophy in the U.S.S.R. and to have left its mark 
upon terminology and institutions. The Oxford Slavonic Papers thus cover a 
wide field: whilst many of the contributions are of only marginal value to the 
student of history, a few are stimulating and of historical interest. 


W. Mosse 


Les Temps Modernes, pt. i, De Christophe Colombe 4 Cromwell (Paris, Hach- 
ette, 1953, vi+326 pp. (maps), 850 frs.] by Professor Gaston Zeller is the 
second volume of the Histoire des Relations Internationales, in process of 
publication under the direction of Professor Pierre Renouvin of the Sorbonne. 
The main emphasis of this work is naturally on the increasing complexity of 
international relationships, the new importance of the greater national states 
and the corresponding decline of the influence of the international institutions 
of the medieval period. European expansion and maritime questions are 
inevitably given prominence and the ecclesiastical revolutions and reforms of 
the sixteenth century are treated strictly with the general theme of the series 
clearly in view. This is not just another outline of the history of the early 
modern period of European history. Historical events are adroitly used to 
illustrate the many facets of international relationships. The whole field of 
human activity is surveyed and integrated in order to attempt an analysis of 
the different ways in which these relationships arose: politics, economics, 
learning, art, literature and religion. The national character of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany is cited to account for the resistance in the North and East 
of Europe to foreign influences, especially to the intellectual and moral influence 
of France. One of the founders of modern international law was Francesco 
Vittoria, a Spanish Dominican and not a jurist; yet Spanish influence on the 
other nations, though considerable in this period, was not so widespread as 
that of France and Italy. Perhaps the author is inclined to place France too 
prominently in the foreground, yet he is careful not to antedate, as so many 
historians used to do, the decline of Spain. The Treaty of the Pyrenees he 
tightly says is of greater significance in this connexion than those of West- 
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phalia. It is impossible to do justice to the many topics illuminated by this 
stimulating commentary on the period, but attention must be called particu- 
larly to the treatment of the problem of the freedom of the seas, the affairs of 
Northern and Eastern Europe and the problems of the Mediterranean. This 
is a thoughtful and thought-provoking book. F. J. RouTLepGE 


It is just a hundred years since the Hakluyt Society published an edition of 
Mendoza's History of the great and mighty kingdom of China. We are now given, 
in South China in the sixteenth century (edit. C. R. Boxer, Hakluyt Society 
Publications, Second Series, vol. cvi (London, Quaritch (for the Society), 1954, 
xc +388 pp. (maps), 42s.], the shorter and earlier accounts on which Mendoza’s 
work was based. The 1853-4 volumes have long been out of print; yet even 
were they still obtainable this new publication would be none the less welcome, 
for not only does it enable us to read the material at first hand, but also it is 
much more carefully and more accurately edited. The book consists of three 
main sections. The first is a relatively brief description of China by the Portu- 
guese Galeote Pereira, who was captured by the Chinese off the coast of Fukien 
and spent some time as a prisoner in the south-east provinces. The second, a 
much longer account, was written by the Dominican friar Gaspar da Cruz, 
partly from Pereira’s work and partly from information gathered during a 
visit to Canton in the winter of 1556. The last section comprises the Relation 
of Martin de Rada, a Spanish Augustinian who went with Legaspi to the 
Philippines and was later sent as envoy to Amoy and Foochow in 1575. 
With the help of translators he was able to make some use of Chinese gazeteers 
and other books to supplement his own observations, which makes his work 
more comprehensive and in some respects more reliable than the other two. 
Taken together, indeed, the three accounts make remarkably interesting 
reading and make it clear that a considerable fund of knowledge about China 
was already available to Europeans well before the end of the sixteenth 
century. Professor Boxer has based his texts of Pereira and da Cruz on the 
translations which appeared in Willis’s History of Travayle and Purchas his 
Pilgrimes respectively, making corrections and repairing omissions where 
necessary. His translation of de Rada is new. In the introduction he gives a 
brief and lucid account of the early relations of Spain and Portugal with 
China, as well as notes on the three writers, while the whole book is admirably 
illustrated with plates and maps. W. G. BrasLey 


While works on the Italian Renaissance in England tend to concentrate on 
the influence of Italian humanism, literature and art on England, compara- 
tively little research has been done on the views of Englishmen on the Renais- 
sance itself. J. R. Hale’s England and the Italian Renaissance: the Growth of 
Interest in its History and Art (London, Faber, 1954, 216 pp., 21s.] tries to 
fill this gap. The work embraces roughly the period from 1550 to the end 
of the nineteenth century; its three main topics are the development of the 
interest in Renaissance history, the growth of the concept of the Renaissance, 
and the changing attitude towards Renaissance art. In the chapters dealing 
with the views on Italian history in the period from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, the author gives much space to the changes in attitude 
towards Florence and Venice, and in doing so makes a notable contribution 
to his subject; nothing indeed could serve better to explain the peculiarly 
English interest in Italian Renaissance history. In chapter ii, the author dis- 
cusses the problem of the dating and significance of the Renaissance in the 
eighteenth century; here, however, English developments appear too divorced 
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from continental thought. After a somewhat sketchy chapter on ‘Taste for 
Italian paintings’ from the sixteenth to the late eighteenth century there 
follows a valuable chapter almost entirely dedicated to Roscoe. Chapters vi 
and vii deal with the views on Italian art and history during roughly the first 
half of the nineteenth century—a period when the traditional opinions on the 
respective value of ‘middle ages’ and ‘Renaissance’ were seriously challenged. 
The final chapter is really a brilliantly written essay on John Addington 
Symonds, but as in the chapter on Roscoe one might have dispensed in a book 
of this character with some of the biographical detail, especially in view of 
the fact that the author gives the nineteenth century less than its due: the 
absence of Walter Pater is particularly regrettable. But these observations 
should not affect our gratitude for an important and stimulating contribution 
to the vast and fascinating subject of English interest in the Italian middle 
ages and Renaissance. N. RUBINSTEIN 


Since 1890, when Mahan published his Influence of Sea Power, and the 
formation of the Navy Records Society, three years later, the resounding 
words of the Articles of War, ‘It is upon the Navy that, under the Providence 
of almighty God, the safety, honour and welfare of this Realm do chiefly 
depend’, have not lacked distinguished commentators. The names of Corbett, 
Laughton, Callender, Richmond and many others come at once to mind. In 
spite of their efforts, though the importance of sea power has been realized and 
learned by our generation in a grimmer school than that of academic history, 
it has hitherto not been easy to suggest to a student one single work which 
would tell him what, at various periods from the Tudors to the Washington 
Conference of 1922, the Navy was, what it had to do, and how it did it. It is 
the great merit of Mr. Christopher Lloyd’s book, The Nation and the Navy: 
a History of Naval Life and Policy [London, Cresset Press, 1954, xiii+-288 pp., 
25s.] that it fills this gap. Chapters on the navy at various periods from the 
Tudor to’ the Victorian age are followed by others which show the part which 
the navy played in national history. His material is judiciously selected and 
well handled. In particular, he has drawn extensively on Publications of the 
Navy Records Society and the Mariner's Mirror, runs of which publications 
are not always accessible to the average student. Experts, it is true, may 
shoot at Mr. Lloyd with their own artillery. I myself would suggest that he 
post-dates the first list of king’s ships by over two centuries, and that he 
under-estimates the importance of sea power in the middle ages and the 
influence of medieval precedent on the Tudor navy. But there are bound to 
be differences of opinion about emphasis in a short work on a great subject. 
Teachers of history will owe the author a debt of gratitude for his chapters on 
the period from 1790 to 1922, especially those which deal with the trans- 
formation of the navy of Nelson into the navy of Jellicoe. In short, he has 
produced a book worthy to go on our shelves alongside of Callender’s Naval 
side of British History, which this book resembles, supplements and brings up 
to date. F. W. Brooks 


The need for a single-volume textbook on the economic history of Great 
Britain from the earliest times to the present day, with adequate references 
to modern research, has long been felt. Unfortunately Mr. W. Stanford Reid’s 
Economic History of Great Britain [New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1954, xi+557 pp. (maps), $6] ‘from prehistoric days down to the return of the 
Conservative party to power in 1951’, although a brave attempt, does not fill 
the gap at all satisfactorily, His style is, however, straightforward, if rather 
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pedestrian. More than half the book is taken up with the period since 1715 
and nearly one-fifth with the years from 1914 to 1951. The fact that it is, 
naturally, written for use in North America leads to some curious omissions 
and insertions. For example, in the chapter on the second World War and its 
consequences the only Commonwealth citizens mentioned by name are Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Winston Churchill, Lord Keynes, Lord Lothian and—Arthur 
Purvis, a Canadian who happened to be head of the Anglo-French Purchasing 
Board in Washington at the time of the French collapse in 1940. The biblio- 
graphy, too, is patchy. References to encyclopaedias, popular textbooks, 
monographs of recognized authority and articles in learned periodicals lie side 
by side with no indication of their comparative value. There is no reference 
to L. H. Jenks’s The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (1927) and an obscure 
work by R. Saw on the Bank of England, published in 1944, secures greater 
prominence than Sir John Clapham’s official history, The Bank of England, in 
two volumes (1945), which is to be found only in a section headed ‘General 
Works on Banks’. It is a pity that the manuscript was not vetted beforehand 
by someone who would have spotted the enormity of such a statement as: 
‘Sheffield, along with its neighbouring towns and cities, became the great 
center of British iron and steel production, the whole district to the south 
being dubbed “The Black Country’’’ (p. 7). The British output of iron did 
not fall ‘rapidly, from 180,000 tons in 1695 to 17,350 in 1740’ (p. 224) and the 
paragraph on page 242 dealing with the origins of the canal system in Britain 
needs considerable revision in the light of recent research. 
W. H. CHALONER 


Churchwardens’ accounts are not exclusively concerned with payments for 
whipping dogs out of churches. It is their merit to exhibit, often clearly and 
in detail, the local operation and effect of secular and ecclesiastical legislation, 
and to act as a corrective to history written in terms of statutes. The publi- 
cation of select examples (and both volumes noticed here were well worth 
printing) is a service to history, whether it be conceived in national or local 
terms. Mr. F. A. Bailey's edition of The Churchwardens’ Accounts of Prescot, 
Lancashive, 1523-1607 (Publications of the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, vol. civ, Preston, The Society, 1953, xi+175 pp. (map), subs.], 
presents a complete transcript of the only known series of Lancashire church- 
wardens’ accounts to begin before the middle years of Elizabeth I. The parish 
of Prescot was one of the parishes removed from the diocese of Lichfield in 
1541 to form part of the new diocese of Chester in the province of York. It 
was a large parish of fifteen townships, but the accounts relate solely to the 
nerthern half; the southern half, or Farnworth side, had become virtually 
independent, with its own chapel and wardens, though it remained under the 
irksome necessity of contributing to the upkeep of the parish church. The 
various items of the accounts, which occupy separate lines in the original and 
have their amounts tabulated on the right, have been run on in this edition 
and, in spite of a good index, are somewhat troublesome to distinguish. 
Introductory matter has been kept to the minimum, the reader being referred 
to Mr. Bailey’s papers on the accounts in the Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashive and Cheshire (vols. xcii and xcv, 1940 and 1943). 

Elizabethan Churchwardens’ Accounts, edited by the Rev. J. E. Farmiloe 
and Rosita Nixseaman [Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society, vol. xxxiii, Streatley, The Society, 1953, xlii+118 pp. (plates), 25s. 
(members 21s.)], contains the accounts for the very much smaller parishes of 
Clifton (1543 and 1589-1608), Northill (1561-1612), and Shillington (1571?- 
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1604), all in the archdeaconry of Bedford, then part of the diocese of Lincoln, 
the only Elizabethan churchwardens’ accounts surviving in Bedfordshire. 
Here again, considerations of cost (though the volume runs to but 160 pp. and 
is in paper covers) have compelled the editors to economise; but instead of 
compressing they have chosen to omit, with the regrettable result that they 
have not given even a single example of the lists which, they say, form part 
of the accounts and show how much was required from individual parishioners 
in accordance with the periodic assessments which produced the greater part 
of parish income. With this reservation the accounts appear to have been 
admirably transcribed and indexed; they are accompanied by a reliable intro- 
ductory essay on the parishes themselves, their administration and financial 
resources, and the numerous ecclesiastical and secular duties performed by 
their elected, unpaid officials. E. L. C. Muttins 


In one sense the history of Wales in the later middle ages and early modern 
times is the history of its great families, some of them of alien origin. Such 
were the Salusburies or Salesburies, with the senior stock mainly at Lleweni, 
near Denbigh, and a junior branch chiefly at Bachymbyd, near Ruthin. By 
his patiently and carefully compiled Calendar of Salusbury Correspondence, 
1553-circa 1700 (University of Wales, Board of Celtic Studies, History and Law 
Series, no. xiv, Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1954, -xvii+299 pp., 35s.) 
Mr. W. J. Smith has placed students of Tudor and Jacobean Wales under a 
considerable obligation, all the more so by his useful introduction, since the 
letters themselves are often hard to understand. They do, nevertheless, 
indicate the major preoccupations of the Salusbury family and its allies and 
rivals—acquisition or recovery of land (in one instance attempted by means 
of forgery), debts and mortgages, marriage treaties and settlements, wills, 
litigation, parliamentary and local rivalries, patronage and relations with 
English aristocrats, such as the earl of Derby, and courtiers. Though one 
Salusbury was executed, for his part in the Babington plot, the family was in 
general loyal to the crown, and especially William Salusbury, who held 
Denbigh Castle for Charles I and whose correspondence with his courteous 
besieger, Thomas Mytton, shows how old acquaintances on opposite sides in 
the Civil War could respect one another. The Salusburies, and their like else- 
where, ¢.g. in Gogerddan and Golden Grove, also figure in Mr. T. I. Jeffreys 
Jones's compilation of Exchequer Proceedings concerning Wales in the reign of 
James I: Abstracts of Bills and Answers and Inventory of Further Proceedings 
(Univ. of Wales, Board of Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, no. xv, Cardiff, 
University of Wales Press, 1955, xix + 404 pp., 35s.); but so also do hundreds 
of humbler folk, not a few of them to all appearance withstanding the little 
tyrants of their fields. For local historians and topographers there is abundant 
treasure trove in this volume which is rich in the names of holdings and fields; 
there is material too for students of the history of lead mines, coal works and 
quarries; there are occasional livestock prices, and there are references to old 
practices such as paying debts in church porches. But the major value of the 
compilation lies in the light which the bills and answers throw on the scope 
and nature of the court's jurisdiction and on claims and misunderstandings 
relating to land and obligations connected with it in an age when the transition 
from tribal to modern conditions was nearing completion, when, for instance, 
the term gwely survived but was apt to be translated ‘hamlet’ (pp. 17, 84). Of 
particular interest are the numerous cases of ancient native tenants, whose 
tenure was altered but with a safeguarding clause, which, however, as the 
editor points out in an admirably succinct, lucid and informative introduction, 
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might easily be illusory in a period of conflict marked by ‘the ambition of 
tenants to extend their holdings and of land-owners to enlarge their estates’. 
G. P. Jongs 


William of Horn (the spelling most familiar in English) was a young noble- 
man of the Egmont connexion who played some small part in the Netherlands’ 
struggle against Philip II. Since in the course of his four years’ activity he 
managed to change sides twice, it has been usual to see in him a self-seeking 
opportunist willing to sell himself to the highest bidder. Mr. G. Griffiths, in 
William of Hornes, Lord of Héze, and the Revolt of the Netherlands (1576-1580) 
(Univ. of California Publications in History, vol. 51, Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954, xii+91 pp. (frontis.), $1.25), believes rather that he was 
torn between the principles of feudal independence and patriotism, a religious 
conflict also playing its part. The reader finds conviction difficult. Horn never 
emerges as a very real figure. While this may not be surprising in one who was 
executed at the age of 27, it is also to some extent the fault of a book which 
deals largely in straightforward and general narrative, based on a degree of 
elementary background-sketching unusual in a monograph. In fact, though 
it may be strange to accuse a book of 91 pages of excessive length, one cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Griffiths has need!essly blown up material just sufficient 
for an excellent article. One point which he brings out with lucidity and weight 
is the social conflict underlying the fortunes of the war: Parma’s success owed 
much to noble disquiet at the growingly middle-class control of the revolt in 
Brabant. G. R. ELTon 


Professor Walter L. Woodfill’s Musicians in English Society from Elisabeth 
to Charles I (Princeton Studies in Music, vol. ix: Princeton Univ. Press (London, 
Oxford Univ. Press), 1954, xvi+372 pp. (illus.), $7.50 (48s.)) is a really first- 
trate piece of research work, as such surpassing all that has previously appeared 
on its subject on either side of the Atlantic. It is the product of a most whole- 
hearted and painstaking investigation into the practice of music in the England 
of the period mentioned in the book’s title: its author (aided by grants from the 
University of California and Princeton University), has evidently devoted 
some years to the labour of searching our repositories of historical material such 
as the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the Fitzwilliam Museum and 
the archives of Canterbury, York, Beverley, Nottingham, Coventry, and other 
centres of cultural activity in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. What- 
ever can now be found concerning the music of our town waits, our ‘indepen- 
dent minstrels or musicians’, our Chapel Royal, our ‘King’s Musick’, and our 
amateurs of various types and grades is here recorded under classified heads, 
and finally we are presented with nearly fifty pages of bibliography, in which 
little or nothing that is relevant has been overlooked and in which even one 
or two (not more) items appear whose value is not very apparent. As an 
instance of this last rare defect may be mentioned the inclusion of an out-of- 
date and misleading edition of the Handbook of our Worshipful Company of 
Musicians—that of 1915, whereas the one of 1951 is based on a new investiga- 
tion which has led to the candid admission, long denied, of the fact that the 
company had for over three centuries been working on an out-of-date Royal 
Charter (a new one has now been applied for and has, happily, been granted). 
Further there figures in this bibliography a notoriously fictitious monograph 
of the great composer John Bull, by a very imaginative author. A thorough 
index of Professor Woodfill’s valuable addition to the literature of a wonderful 
century in our country’s artistic activities completes the book and makes 
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easily available to all students of the subject an astonishing mass of new 
material. This book is evidently what we nowadays call a ‘must’ for every 
historical library and we may hope that it will be accepted as much by students 
in the United States and on the continent of Europe as by those in our own 
country. Will not the author now feel encouraged to pursue his investigations 
into the period following the one he has so adequately treated? The periods 
of Purcell and Arne and their contemporaries have never yet, perhaps, been 
sufficiently explored, so that few of us are yet quite fully aware of their 
importance. Pgrcy SCHOLES 


In his inaugural address at Edinburgh Professor Dickinson deplored the 
absence of a Scottish counterpart to Stubbs’ Select Charters. With his colleagues 
he has now produced it in three volumes, of which the latest, A Source Book of 
Scottish History, vol. iii, From 1567 to 1707 (edited by William Croft Dickinson, 
and Gordon Donaldson, Edinburgh, Nelson, 1954, x+501 pp., 21s.), covers 
the period from the Reformation to the Union with England. The importance 
of religious controversy in these years is shown by the fact that almost half 
the book is concerned with the church. (It is not clear why the Massacre of 
Glencoe appears in this section). But, as the editors say, ‘the Scottish people 
were by no means wholly absorbed in ecclesiastical affairs’ and the remaining 
chapters deal with parliament, law and order, finance, commerce, social con- 
ditions, education and Anglo-Scottish relations. The documents, almost 300 
in number, have been admirably selected, although something might have 
been included on the building activities of the Restoration era, and the yield 
of the customs (£30,000) should have been added on page 302. The running 
commentary (in which the editors achieve their purpose ‘to present a fresh 
and objective treatment of the Presbyterian-Episcopalian controversy and the 
Covenanting movement’) would by itself provide a useful short history of 
Scotland in these formative years. Interesting parallels to contemporary 
English history are to be seen in the Oath of Supremacy (1572), the soap 
monopoly (1619), the Triennial Act (1640), the introduction of excise (1643), 
the break from the established church (1662) followed by the Mile Act (1663), 
and the ‘Claim of Right (1689). The Union of 1707, illustrated by twelve 
extracts, is described as ‘a statesmanlike bargain’ with a warning against 
judging it against the situation of to-day, ‘in which its framers never conceived 
that it would operate.’ The book is admirably printed, but on page 134 ‘he’ 
should be ‘be’; and why ‘Westmoreland’ on page 276? 

E. W. M. BALFour-MELVILLE 


Some Records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646, translated and edited by C. F. Becking- 
ham and G. W. B. Huntingford [Haklwyt Society Publications, Second Series, 
no. cvii, London, The Society, 1954, xcvii-+- 264 pp. (illus., maps), 42s.] contains 
an English translation of thirty-seven selected chapters of Manoel de Almeida’s 
Historia de Ethiopia a alta ou Abassia, written between 1628 and 1646, during 
and after the author's sojourn in Ethiopia, and the whole of a short History of 
the Galla from the Ethiopic of an ecclesiastic named Bahrey, written in 1693. 
These contemporary records are accompanied by an historical introduction, an 
essay on the ethnology and oral traditions of south-west Ethiopia, a biblio- 
graphy, appendixes, notes and maps, which together run to one-third of the 
book. For the translation of de Almeida, the editors have followed a manuscript 
in the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, which 
they find slightly superior to that in the British Museum printed in Beccari’s 
Rerum acthiopicarum scriptoves occidentales inediti; the map from the School 
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manuscript is here reproduced for the first time. The translation of Bahrey is 
based on the edition of Guidi in the Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium 
and the British Museum manuscript. The Jesuit Manoel de Almeida was in 
Ethiopia from 1623 to 1633, the final decade of Jesuit influence there, and his 
history is in effect a summation of the Society’s accumulated knowledge, 
including a description of the land and its people, three narratives of travel in 
the region, and an account of the history and social organization of the Galla. 
Bahrey’s history, which complements de Almeida’s twenty-fifth chapter, gives 
a contemporary description of the Galla invasion, and of their age-set system. 
The editorial commentary, by comparing Abyssinian king-lists and Galla age- 
sets, imposes a firm chronology on much of the tribal movement at the period 
of the Galla invasion. That the Galla invaded Ethiopia from the west, and 
that only towards the middle of the sixteenth century did they become 
horsemen, are also here demonstrated. The critical and erudite editing and 
annotation of the documents in this volume make it a most useful addition to 
the history of north-eastern Africa in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
R. A. HAMILTON 


In his Civil War in England (London, Muller, 1954, xiv+-365 pp., 15s.], Mr. 
Jack Lindsay, a writer of historical novels dealing with many periods stretching 
from the ancient world to modern times, has attempted a popular exposition 
of the Civil Wars of the 1640s and their aftermath. When he is able to free 
himself from the clichés of contemporary ‘social historians’ and their perverse 
interpretations of the revolutions of the mid-Stuart period he writes clearly 
and pleasantly about persons and events. His accounts of battles and cam- 
paigns, though necessarily brief, are illustrated by useful references to local 
sources, of which two excerpts appear as appendices. But his publishers’ claim 
that ‘this is an authoritative work’ and that it ‘fills a definite gap in history 
writing and will be found important alike for specialist and general reader’ is 
unduly optimistic. It appears to have been hurriedly written from a somewhat 
arbitrarily selected group of sources and is without either references or biblio- 
graphy with which to sustain its claim to authority. Moreover some specialists 
will cavill at the use of terms like ‘feudal-absolutist’ applied to the Stuart 
monarchy and the sharp contrast drawn between this strange concept and ‘the 
men of the free market’ (p. 169.). Presumably what used to be called 
mercantilism was the philosophy of free trade. Moreover, some surprise may 
be evinced by constitutionalists when they learn that the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms was the germ of the cabinet system as well of the Union (p. 142). 
In view of Cromwell’s repeated pronouncements, it is odd to read that ‘the 
New Model achieved the Swedish system on a new level, in which political 
devotion gave a force and coherence that even Gustavus’s protestant levies 
could not attain’ (p. 146). Stranger still is the statement about Vane, St. John 
and Cromwell that they ‘wanted a new sort of army, a revolutionary army of 
the people’ (p. 169). It is true of course that there were many radical elements 
in the New Model, but it can hardly be called a ‘People’s Army’. But it would 
be tedious to recall more than a few examples of the dubious aphorisms 
scattered through this book. In a word, Mr. Lindsay’s interpretation of the 
conflict of ideas in the mid-seventeenth century, largely through his relying 
too closely on one section of contemporary controversial pamphlets, will annoy 
rather than inform a good many of his readers. F, J. RouTLepGE 


In a Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660-1840 (London, 
Murray, 1954, xv-+821 pp., 70s.], Mr. H. M. Colvin has put both amateurs of 
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Georgian architecture and local historians deeply in his debt. No longer will 
either have to face a maddening search through several works, often badly 
indexed, to find the name of the architect of some Georgian mansions, which 
he knows he has seen somewhere. ‘Look it up in Colvin’ will be his advice to 
the inquirer, and it is safe to say the inquirer will not be disappointed. This 
book is destined to join that select company which are known by the name of 
the author, tout court, like Whittaker and Crockford. Its price, unfortunately, 
puts it out of the reach of most private owners, but it will be a sine qua non for 
all libraries. 

The plan of the book is excellent. Two short, but illuminating introductory 
chapters trace the rise of the architect through the amateurs and builders of 
the eighteenth century to the developed profession of the nineteenth. This is 
followed by a biographical section, in which the life of the architect is followed 
by a list of his buildings arranged chronologically under such heads as ‘country 
houses’, ‘public buildings’, and so forth, thus enabling the student to see how 
the architect’s technique developed. The indexes deserve a special word of 
praise. There are two, one of persons and one of buildings; the latter contains 
over 7000 entries, and both are remarkably accurate. Nor is this the sum of 
Mr. Colvin’s achievements. His references are so full and extensive that his 
book is without doubt the most comprehensive bibliography of the sources of 
Georgian architecture, both printed and manuscript, that has yet appeared. 
Inevitably, in a work of this scope, specialists will find errors of one sort or 
another. For example, the author is not the first man to confuse Burton 
Constable with Constable Burton. In his preface, Mr. Colvin rightly foresees 
that there will be differences of opinion as to the exclusion or inclusion of 
certain names. The criterion has been whether the bulk of a man’s work fell 
before or after 1840; but the bulk may not include the best. Thus, I would 
include A. W. N. Pugin, on the score of his share in Barry’s Houses of Parlia- 
ment, though I would agree with the exclusion of G. E. Street. Inevitably, the 
author has made some use of local newspapers for his attributions of buildings, 
but he has not gone deeply into this source. It would have delayed publication 
intolerably had he done so. There is here an excellent opportunity for co- 
operative work by our branches to supplement, and, at need, correct this 
invaluable work in preparation for the inevitable second edition. 

F. W. Brooks 


Departing from its established practice of publishing only historical pieces 
not hitherto in print, the Scottish History Society now gives to its members, 
in An Account of the Proceedings of the Estates in Scotland, 1689-1690, edited by 
E. W. M. Balfour-Melville [Publications of the Scottish Historical Society, 3rd 
Series, vols. xlvi and xlvii, Edinburgh, The Society, 1954, 1955, xii+227, 
vi+323 pp., subs.], the whole issue of a newspaper, published in 147 numbers, 
covering the period between 14 March 1689 and 18 October 1690. This paper, 
which was published in London, contained information sent from Scotland by 
an independent English journalist who was something unfamiliar with Scottish 
proper names, but who in his bi-weekly letters, faithfully recorded the out- 
standing events of Scotland. The wisdom of the Society in giving this narrative 
to the public is not to be questioned. In the first place there is apparently only 
one complete set of the numbers in existence, namely that in the University 
of Cambridge. The Bodleian Library and Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran 
possess unbroken runs which cover nearly the whole issue; the British Museum 
has two slightly broken sets, and odd volumes are found in other collections. 
In other words, the complete set is a great rarity, and though portions of the 
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narrative have appeared sporadically in print—the vivid account of the Battle 
of Dunkeld, for example, was included in the Life and Diary of Lt. Col. J. 
Blackader (1834), ostensibly from a pamphlet in the Advocates’ Library—it 
has remained virtually unused by historians. The ‘Revolution Settlement’ in 
Scotland has in fact been too little studied, being regarded as an inevitable 
uel to that of England. The main ‘documents’, it is true, are published in 
the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, but the narrative now provided enables 
the inquirer to discover what lay behind the official pronouncements. It sheds 
a vivid light upon the uncertainties and upon the resolution of the statesmen 
who brought the settlement into being. Providing new material for scholars 
and for general readers, the book is important. It is issued under the careful 
editorship of Dr. Balfour-Melville, who has deliberately cut down his precise 
notes to a bare minimum. One of his reasons, no doubt, was the need for 
economy, but the reader, while admiring his self-denial, may wish that he had 
given us more of his own learning. J. D. Macxtz 


A major gap in colonial history is being filled by Marcel Giraud’s Histoire 
de la Louisiane francaise, of which volume i, Le Régne de Louis XIV (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, xii+368 pp. (maps), Frs. 1,500] 
explores with satisfying thoroughness the problem of the survival of the 
minute settlements on the Mobile and Mississippi estuaries from 1699, when 
hopes ran high in official, academic, and business circles alike, to 1715, when 
the colony, after three years of the Crozat company on top of the penury of 
the war years, bade fair to collapse. On this rather discouraging theme the 
author has converted years of precise research into a finely proportional analy- 
sis, indeed a model study of colonial beginnings, well balanced between 
initiatives at home and hardships oversea, with proper attention to American 
geography and Indian relations. It also throws badly-needed light on the 
colonial policy of Louis XIV’s later years—its Colbertian emphasis on stable 
agricultural settlement, a new dislike of large landholdings and compulsory 
emigration, its strategic insight, and the limits placed on bold conception by 
financial stringency and public indifference. Given French morale and 
resources in the Spanish Succession war, the settlements did well to maintain 
a population of some two hundred civilians against the menace of heat and 
flood to livelihood, with a high desertion rate and only an infrequent ship from 
home or the West Indies, and without the inspiration of Jesuit enterprise after 
1704. But for friendly Indians and Spanish Pensacola they could hardly 
have survived. That they were not destroyed by the English was due as much 
to the bungling of the Carolinians as to Bienville’s brilliant Indian diplomacy. 
It is in English rivalry, not in schemes for capturing Spanish mines, that M. 
Giraud finds the raison d’étre of the colony. Towards the end, the note of 
failure is qualified by military interest in the lower Ohio besides economic 
hopes of the Missouri valley, where the striking growth of the Kaskaskia 
mission is to be contrasted with the artificial existence of Mobile. For much 
that is instructive here, however, the reader must compose his own index. 
The maps have none. J. S. Bromiey 


The second volume of the new Larousse Histoire de France, edited by Pro- 
fessor Marcel Reinhard [t. ii, De 1715 4 1946, Paris, Larousse, 1954, 509 pp. 
(illus.), t. i and t. ii together, 10,250 Frs.], is an imposing in-quarto volume 
with twenty full-page reproductions in colour and a host of other illustrations. 
These deserve particular mention for the thought which has obviously gone 
into their choice and the success which has been achieved in avoiding the more 
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hackneyed pictures and providing an illustration of all aspects of French life 
and history. The quality of reproduction is admirable. The team of historians 
assembled by M. Reinhard has provided a text that is worthy of the production 
of the volume, which is high praise. Professor Mousnier describes the reign of 
Louis XV with clarity and detail. If there are points of interpretation in this 
chapter which are open to question, this is attributable to the unsatisfactory 
state of the history of the eighteenth century, of which the more or less 
accepted views have lost a good deal of validity without however as yet having 
been replaced by any new version. The general editor treats the Revolution 
with the mastery to be expected of him. Professor Vidalenc describes the 
Napoleonic empire without hero-worship and the Restoration without undue 
depreciation. Professor Louis Girard, on the Orleanist monarchy, the Second 
Republic and the Second Empire, gives an account which is a valuable and 
original contribution to the social and economic history of the period. M. Sorre 
and M. Genet bring the story up to the present in sound and impartial chapters. 
Throughout this is a middle-of-the-road history, and a demonstration that 
absence of violent political bias does not necessarily mean unexciting history. 
The illustrations, maps and graphs, as well as the authority of the text, make 
the Larousse history one which should be in every good school and reference 
library. ALFRED COBBAN 





Ernest Augustus was the most hated of all the sons of George III, and 
historians on both sides of the Channel have been no kinder to him than his 
contemporaries. G. M. Willis, in his Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and 
King of Hanover (London, Barker, 1954, 445 pp. (illus.), 35s.], shows us for 
the first time that this much reviled prince was neither a vicious schemer nor 
a blundering tyrant but a capable man of affairs, guided in both public and 
private life by strict moral principles. Courageous on the battlefield, loyal to 
his friends, generous to the needy, he opposed reform movements in England 
and Hanover because he believed them to be derogatory to the real interests 
of the people. In Hanover he tried to put into practice his ideal of the patri- 
archal monarch, working hard for the well-being of his subjects, in the know- 
ledge that God would one day call him to account for his actions as king. This 
many-sided portrait is based on industrious researches into royal archives in 
England and Germany, and is sufficiently convincing to form an important 
contribution to our views on Ernest Augustus and his times. Unfortunately 
Mr. Willis is not content with defending the Duke's moral qualities and 
political sincerity but tries also to defend the duke’s political views. This leads 
him to make many curious statements about the activities of the English 
Whigs and the German Liberals, and to attribute sinister motives not merely 
to the duke’s contemporary opponents but to any historian who has taken an 
unfavourable view of him. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan comes in for a special attack, 
in which even the readers of his work on the Reform Bill are described as 
‘republican’. These ill-founded accusations give a tedious note to an otherwise 
interesting book. IRENE COLLINS 





It has been said of F.D.R. that everyone knew the sunny foreshore of his 
mind but few had ever penetrated into the heavily-forested interior. This is 
equally true of Franklin, and it is precisely such a jungle expedition which 
Gerald Stourzh attempts in his Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign 
Policy (Chicago, University of Chicago Press (London, Cambridge University 
Press), 1954, xvii+335 pp., 34s.]. Distinguished as a writer and a scientist, 
Franklin is generally supposed to have been a typical luminary of the Age of 
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Reason, a convinced democrat, an internationally-minded pacifist and moral- 
ist, a lazy and indifferent diplomat, and, in his last years, an excessive Franco- 
phil. He is shown by Mr. Stourzh to have been in actual fact something of a 
pragmatist, preferring trial and error, habit and experience to pure reason, and 
distrustful of snap judgments by popular assemblies. In foreign affairs he was 
a British Empire loyalist until he was nearly seventy and, both before and after 
his conversion, was so active an expansionist that he may be said to have 
anticipated the policy of the Louisiana Purchase, and indeed of ‘Manifest 
Destiny’ itself. Although it is true that he passionately hated war as a means 
to this or any other end, he believed that defending justice could be even more 
important than preserving peace. At the same time what he meant by ‘justice’ 
was little more than the pursuit of enlightened self-interest by sovereign states 
with much emphasis on the enlightenment—which he held to be the one true 
basis of international understanding. He was in fact a realistic and extremely 
able diplomat, with a professional approach which led him to believe in secret, 
as against ‘militia’, diplomacy. So far from being over-Francophil no one 
could have handled the formidable Vergennes more skilfully than Franklin, 
with the result that he, and he alone, was able to persuade the French to throw 
the full weight of their resources into the scale, especially in money, during the 
critical winter of 1780-1—and this without committing his own country to 
an ‘entangling alliance’ when the battle had been won and peace-making was 
in full swing some two years later. Mr. Stourzh’s book is thoroughly docu- 
mented, and if, like all fiche-work, it is not always easy reading, it is un- 
questionably the product of an inquiring, subtle and sophisticated mind, 
backed by much arduous scholarship. Apart from one or two Teutonisms 
(Mr. Stourzh is Austrian by birth) it is also extremely well written. The Center 
for the Study of American Foreign Policy is indeed to be congratulated on this 
addition to its publications. ANTHONY STEEL 


This fascinating book, Catherine the Great and Other Studies, by G. P. Gooch 
(London, Longmans, 1954, ix-+292 pp. (illus.), 21s.], completes a trilogy of 
studies devoted to the art and craft of personal rule in the late eighteenth 
century against the background of the Enlightenment. The description of the 
autocracy of Catherine the Great is not upon the same scale as the earlier 
studies of Frederick II and Maria Theresa, though the reliance upon memoirs, 
letters and table-talk remains the same. This volume is, nevertheless, the most 
satisfying of the series because the separate themes, though lacking in formal 
unity, faithfully mirror its distinguished author’s lifelong interest in the 
biographical approach, the interplay of literature and politics, the study of 
historiography and European diplomatic history. The slightest of the essays 
(which seems somewhat out of company with the rest) is the concluding one 
entitled ‘Bismarck’s Legacy’. This hesitates between being a critical analysis 
of the Evinnerungen and an attempt to arrive at a balanced verdict upon the 
Chancellor’s achievements in the light of subsequent history. The other studies 
are all, in their different ways, masterpieces—that on Catherine for its psycho- 
logical insight into character and the real significance of her relations with her 
favourites, that on the French Salons of Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. Necker, Mme. du 
Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse for its learning and the delicacy of its vig- 
nettes, and the essay on Voltaire as a historian because the author once more 
reveals himself as the peer of Meinecke. All the chapters, except that on 
Bismarck, are followed by bibliographical notes, which, though not complete, 
are useful guides to further reading. R. Picard’s Les Salons littéraires et la 
société francaise (1610-1789), New York, 1943, might perhaps have been added 
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to the notes at the end of chapter 2. Two minor points may be noticed: on 
page 61 there is almost certainly a mistranslation of a phrase of Voltaire in 
a letter to Catherine—‘My heart is like a compass [surely not ‘lover’]; it turns 
always towards the North’, and on page 125, Dr. Gooch ought perhaps to have 
indicated that the so-called Lettres Familiéres of Montesquieu were the work 
of the abbé Guasco. A. Goopwin 





Carnot, by S. J. Watson [London, The Bodley Head, 1954, 223 pp., 18s.], is 
written by one who is, like Carnot, a regular officer in the Engineers. It is 
of interest on account of its clear sketch of the campaigns of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, and its discussion of Carnot’s views about 
military engineering. If primarily intended for military students, however, as 
the publishers assert, it would have been better had more time been spent 
on tracing the evolution of Carnot’s ideas about the cofduct of operations in 
the way that Warschauer did for the period up to the battle of Hondschoote 
in his Studien zur Entwicklung der Gedanken Lazare Carnots tiber Kriegfiihrung 
(1939). As an attempt to fill the gap caused by the lack of a biography in 
English, which seems to be the concern of the author (who is seemingly 
unaware of Professor Huntley Dupré’s study, which appeared in the United 
States in 1940), the book leaves much to be desired. It conveys only a vague 
and shadowy portrait of the man, and even that is in the rather hagiographic 
tradition: Carnot is ever the sage, the moderate, and the pure soldier, and the 
elements of authoritarianism, self-righteousness, opportunism and intrigue in 
his character, are not called into account. Moreover, any serious biography of 
Carnot must be, in large part, something in the nature of a general history of 
the French Revolution from 1792 onwards, and Mr. Watson is insufficiently 
grounded in this to be able to tackle his task. Some of his statements are the 
outcome of conjecture and prejudice; there are arbitrary and reckless judg- 
ments of other personalities, and misunderstandings of revolutionary situations 
and attitudes. There are quite a few mis-spellings. A biography of Carnot in 
English should not now be difficult after the appearance of Professor Marcel 
Reinhard’s definitive two-volume work in French. Mr. Watson has used it but 
not to sufficient advantage, otherwise he would have gained a clearer and more 
comprehensive idea of both the man and his times. A. DaviEs 





The centenary of the death of Lamennais, on 27 February 1954, has been 
marked by the publication, in a much expanded and annotated form, of 
Canon A. R. Vidler’s Birkbeck lectures, delivered at Cambridge in 1953, as 
Prophecy and Papacy: a Study of Lamennais, the Church and the Revolution 
(London, S.C.M. Press, 1954, 300 pp. (frontis.), 25s.] which examines the signi- 
ficance of the ecclesiastical career and difficulties of the most eloquent and 
passionate of those who, after 1815, sought to solve the problem of reconciling 
the Catholic tradition and the revolutionary heritage. The main features of 
the religious changes wrought by the Revolution and Napoleon are first out- 
lined, after which there is a careful and fully illustrated exposition of Lamen- 
nais’ new apologetic for libera] Catholicism, and its political and social impli- 
cations. The campaign and doctrines of the short-lived daily newspaper 
L'Avenir, with its motto of ‘God and Liberty’, are carefully explained, and 
the reasons for the failure to secure papal support which culminated in the 
condemnation of Lamennais, are given with full use being made of material 
from the Vatican and Austrian archives which has been made public in recent 
articles in French learned journals. The entire study is the product of wide 
and deep knowledge of the literature of the subject; it is copiously illustrated 
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with fluently translated extracts from Lamennais’s writings, and there are 
frequent corrections of errors made by previous writers and blindly passed on 
from one to another. An epilogue reflects upon the characters and motives of 
Lamennais and Gregory XVI which the author sees as an example of the 
perennial conflict in all churches between prophet and priest. He wisely 
refrains from swift and facile allusions to the contemporary scene, but the 
issues he raises, like the whole career of Lamennais, are ones inherent in the 
history of catholic democratic political parties in Western Europe since the 
war, and nowhere more so than in Lamennais’s own country. Finally, the grace 
and clarity with which Canon Vidler writes make his book from the literary 
viewpoint worthy of the eloquent and fine stylist with whom it deals. 
A. Davigs 


In his Raleigh Lecture for 1952 on The Cabinet Council, 1783-1835 [London, 
Oxford University Press (for the British Academy), 1954, 107 pp., 10s. 6d.] 
Professor Aspinall has compiled a formidable mass of detail and it is unlikely 
that this information will be seriously challenged. But his conclusions and the 
means by which he has reached them are more disputable. The accumulation 
of instances with scanty reference to their context is not always a reliable 
method, and when conclusions are drawn from them without regard to chang- 
ing circumstances or to the effects of personality and chance, then differences 
of interpretation naturally arise. Was, for example, the chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster even to a small extent ‘the Sovereign’s personal repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet’ in this period as the professor suggests? Certainly, as 
he shows, George IV told Lord Bexley this in 1827, but at that particular 
moment the king wished to help Canning keep him in that office; and just 
because Bexley was ‘silly enough’ to listen, as Mrs. Arbuthnot noted, it does 
not follow that this was generally accepted. Again, was the position of the 
lord privy seal in cabinet always as it seemed to the ambitious Ellenborough 
in 1828? He argued then that it would bring him into close contact with the 
king who disliked him, but at that time he wanted another office. In 1806, 
however, when Sidmouth had wanted to take the privy seal and avoid the 
presidency of the council, he argued that the former office would remove ‘the 
necessity or jealousy of frequent intercourse with the King’. Politicians, in 
fact, argued differently about the same things according to the needs of the 
moment. On more general points, too, the professor’s views raise doubts. The 
hatred which Canning aroused in 1827 was surely as much the consequence of 
his character and his past conduct as of his being ‘a Prime Minister born 
outside the purple of the governing class’. And it is extremely doubtful 
whether the votes of the country gentlemen in the commons were ‘always 
available’ to ministers apart from exceptional circumstances as in 1782. Had 
this been so, the management of the commons in these years would not have 
been the great art that it was. In short, there remains room in this subject for 
difference and discussion. But scholars will always be grateful to Professor 
Aspinall for his great learning even though they may dissent from his method 
and his conclusions. C. H. Stuart 


In recent years there have been several outstanding contributions to the 
modern history of English towns, as for instance Dr. Chaloner’s book on Crewe 
and Messrs. Barker and Harris’s on St. Helen’s. Mr. A. Temple Patterson's 
Radical Leicester; A History of Leicester 1780-1850 (Leicester, University 
College Publications Board, 1954, x+405 pp., 30s.] is another of the same 
excellent kind, In one important respect his study differs from the others 
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named, for whereas Crewe and St. Helen’s sprang directly out of the ‘Industrial 
Revolution’, being otherwise almost, if not quite, of the order of Melchizedek, 
Leicester was the product of centuries of urban life set in an age-old network 
of relationships with the surrounding countryside. Moreover, though the 
beginnings of its modern concern with the manufacture of footwear were 
evident before 1850, its basic industrial activity in Mr. Patterson’s period was 
hosiery, which, down to 1845 was almost entirely a domestic industry. Pre- 
sumably because of insufficient evidence, Mr. Patterson attempts no detailed 
analysis of the individual economic and business interests of members of the 
Leicester corporation, but it is clear that, as a narrowly Anglican body, the 
corporation came into inevitable conflict with leading hosiers, shrewd, assertive 
and politically progressive capitalists, several of them members of a Unitarian 
congregation ‘who believed only in one God but paid twenty shillings in the 
pound.’ They opposed the corporation as politically corrupt and accused it 
of using its resources for the benefit of its members rather than the community. 
Their liberalism, usually of a /aissez-faire type, was unlikely to meet the needs 
of their employees, often, though by no means always, desperately poor and 
insecure, who sought improvement of their conditions through trade unionism 
and chartism and, it should be noted, at least at times found sympathy in the 
corporation and among the country gentry. These conflicts and their place in 
the growth of Leicester and the development of reformed local government, 
education and social conditions, are traced with due regard to such important 
factors as the improvement of transport and communication and economic 
prosperity and depression. The personalities and interests involved also, some 
of them anything but laudable, are treated in a fashion which impresses one 
as judicious, and the story is told in a way which holds the reader’s attention 
from start to finish. G. P. Jonzs 


War in the Eastern Seas, by C. Northcote Parkinson (London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1954, 477 pp. (illus., maps), 35s.], claims two réles: one a completion, 
the other an initiation. It is, first, a companion volume to the author’s Trade 
in the Eastern Seas, covering the naval operations of the same period and so 
completing his maritime survey of the east during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars. This is no mean task, faithfully and most competently 
fulfilled: a substantial achievement as well as an original design, since none 
before Professor Parkinson has attempted it on a comparable scale. Nor will 
any true historian question its worthwhileness. Admittedly the operations 
described do not measure up in magnitude, picturesqueness or importance to 
those proceeding concurrently in European waters. There are no St. Vincents, 
Camperdowns, Niles, Copenhagens, Trafalgars: no Jervises, Duncans or 
Nelsons. This may explain why the area has hitherto escaped close attention: 
but it must also be logged to the author’s credit that he has covered it now. 
Moreover, once that inevitable comparison is made, it must instantly be added 
that the campaigns described hold much that is both important and inter- 
esting ; much that is little—and ought to be better—known ; many lessons, too, 
economic and strategic, which every director of modern war should study and 
take to heart. Many more histories, on this generous scale, are needed: which 
leads on to the book’s second, and forward-looking, réle. Professor Parkinson 
half promises that this shall be a prelude to an even longer and more important 
work—nothing less than a filling-in of what is certainly the biggest gap in our 
war-histories—a modern, reasoned treatment of the whole Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars on their naval side. He is impressed by the magnitude of 
that task, and no wonder: but not, let us hope, daunted, for here, surely, is 
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the man to attempt it. It may seem churlish to pick up a minor slip. Yet, if 
this work proves as definitive as it should, the least blemish should disappear. 
The Hood who took up the Eastern command in 1812 was not ‘younger 
brother of Viscount Hood and Lord Bridport’ (p. 418). The family provides a 
prolific field for confusion. He was much younger; not even nephew, but first 
cousin once removed. M. Lewis 


John Marlowe's Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1800-1953 (London, Cresset Press, 
1954, 440 pp., 30s.] is a very readable book and one much needed by the student 
and general reader wishing to have a concise survey of the history of modern 
Egypt. The work is based on some fifty well-known published sources, nearly 
all of which are English. These sources the author has used with discrimination 
and he has produced a clear, factual and most informative account of British 
relations with Egypt over the last one hundred and fifty years. The choice of 
material on the whole is excellently made. Moreover, the economic and financial 
aspects of the problems of Egypt are adequately and lucidly dealt with. The 
author is indeed happier in dealing with these aspects than with the diplomacy 
of the Egyptian question, which, particularly in the nineteenth-century period, 
he seems to treat too cursorily. The book would probably have been all the 
more valuable had some of the details of the financial and administrative 
history been omitted to make room for a fuller treatment of the European 
background. Again, one could wish the author had given us a more realistic 
and less generalized account of Egyptian nationalism. Here, no doubt, his 
sources imposed some limitations, the result being that what he has to say is 
somewhat secondhand, hesitant, and unconvincing. He suggests a parallel 
between Arabi and Neguib, but hardly attempts an examination or comparison 
of the forces behind them. He prefers to leave it to the British government to 
decide whether the recent revolution in Egypt ‘is just another military coup 
@'état or whether it is indeed the birth of a nation.’ He adds: ‘On the rightness 
of Great Britain’s choice depends not only the future of British influence in 
the Middle East, but also the future of Egypt.’ He hints that perhaps the 
British government, owing to lack of intelligence, made a mistake in restoring 
the Khedive instead of supporting Arabi, adding that there is rather more 
material to judge the recent revolution. But the British government will not, 
I think, find that material in this book, excellent though it is as a general survey 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations. Douctas DAKIN 


George IV was a man of taste and ability with a warm heart and generous 
instincts. He was also selfish, untruthful, inconsistent and incapable of con- 
centrating on a serious purpose for any length of time. In seeking to explain 
his mixed character Miss Dorothy M. Stuart [Portrait of the Prince Regent, 
London, Methuen, 1953, xii+240 pp. (illus.), 18s.] has started from the 
assumption that in the past he has been misjudged because ‘too little allowance 
has been made for the violent clash of influences’ which moulded him. Her 
avowed purpose is to ‘scrape off some of the blackwash’ which ‘left-wing 
propaganda’ has spread about the memory of her subject. Miss Stuart’s 
assumption is valid, for there is now much evidence to show that George IV 
was personally less evil and less stupid—though hardly less comic—than his 
nineteenth-century detractors alleged; and her purpose is worthy. Unfortun- 
ately, while she is well equipped to defend the Regent's character or to describe 
his clothes and manners, she is less able to handle his political influence. The 
complicated politics of the Regency, in which the prince played an important 
part, are here conflated into a misleading jumble. Such claims as are made of 
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political significance can hardly be substantiated. For example, the constantly 
repeated suggestion that Wellington owed his Peninsular command in the first 
instance, or his later continuance in it, to the prince is without foundation. 
Nor are extraneous details always accurately woven into the narrative. Thus 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz become battles; and while Lord 
Hastings’ term as governor general of Bengal (1812-22) is extended to ‘more 
than twenty years’, the period of Keith’s command in the Mediterranean is 
breezily halved. The chief interest of this book is adjectival rather than 
substantive, and it is in keeping that the author should occasionally confuse 
peninsular and peninsula. For though there is much amiable and disconnected 
description here which may give pleasure, it can hardly instruct. 

C. H. Stuart 


The preface to J. R. Bodo’s The Protestant Clergy and Public Issues, 1812-1848 
[Princeton University Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954, xiv-+291 pp., 40s.] con- 
tains some definitions of vital importance to his book. He explains there that 
his Protestant clergy include only the better educated Calvinist ministry of 
New England and the Middle States; he refers to them throughout the book 
as theocrats but they are theocrats only in the special sense that they wished 
to make America conform to a definite pattern, which they regarded as God's 
will. This attempt to impose a pattern is Mr. Bodo’s main theme, and he shows 
its application to some of the political and social problems of the period: the 
Negro and Indian problems, westward expansion, America’s world réle, and 
several others. The author stresses the essential conservatism of the ‘theocrats’ 
based on their pessimistic view of human nature, although this pessimism 
seems sometimes to have been contradicted by their confident belief in the 
Americans as a chosen people. He sees the numerous voluntary societies, with 
their ‘interlocking directorates’, as the main instrument of the theocrats. 
Using numerous sermons and discourses by leading theocrats as his main 
source of material, Mr. Bodo has written a clear and useful survey of the 
various aspects of his subject, although, at times, especially in the chapter on 
the Catholic problem, he wanders from history into polemics—here he irre- 
levantly calls Paul Blanshard to his support, and unfairly criticizes Professor 
Billington’s scholarly work on the Protestant crusade. There are also a 
number of careless mistakes, some of which suggest inadequate preparation 
on the general background of the period. Even denominations are sometimes 
confused: such notable figures as Lyman Beecher and John Mason Peck are 
wrongly described as Congregationalist and Methodist respectively. 

P. J. PARIsH 


A biography of Major Thomas Mitchell has long been needed by historians 
of Australia. Dr. J. H. L. Cumpston’s careful study, Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor- 
General and Explorer (London, Oxford University Press (Melbourne), 1955, xvi+ 
270 pp. (illus., maps), 30s.], fills the need only partly: he has written a pains- 
taking, even laborious, study of Mitchell’s public career as Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales from 1828 to 1855, but he has not understood the man. 
The deficiency is the more serious because Mitchell was a strong and unusual 
character, whose personal qualities were important in his official relationships 
and would have made fascinating reading. The sources for studying the private 
life of Mitchell are probably not good, but, even from a reading of the official 
documents quoted in the book, it is obvious that Dr. Cumpston could not have 
been greatly interested in the subject for he failed to comment on much that 
was significant. What Dr. Cumpston did try to do, he did well, although 
ponderously. J. M. Warp 
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Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, 1778-1869, by G. C. B. Davies (London, 
S.P.C.K. for Church Historical Society, 1954, 415 pp. (illus.), 42s.], is a full and 
detailed account of the career of an outstanding nineteenth-century ecclesiastic. 
For nearly forty years, 1830-69, Phillpotts ruled the diocese of Exeter, which, 
with its known evangelical tendencies, proved a provocative setting for an 
uncompromising high churchman and ruthless disciplinarian, the prototype of 
Trollope’s Henry Grantley. Phillpotts was a high churchman of the old Tory 
type, opposing evangelicalism on the grounds that it weakened the Church of 
England in face of the claims of the Roman Church to be the true catholic 
church, and, on similar grounds, distrusting the Tractarians. Phillpotts was 
appointed to Exeter after supporting Wellington and Peel in 1829 on the need 
for Roman Catholic relief; he was a staunch ally of the anti-reformers in the 
house of Lords, signing Wellington's protest against the Reform Act; he op- 

the new poor law of 1834 and most of the Whig reforms of the 1830s. 
In the 1840s he was mainly occupied with ecclesiastical problems, which of 
course included Ireland and education—it might be added that in the great 
parliamentary crisis of the repeal of the corn laws he spoke once only, but he 
voted against the repeal bill and signed a protest against its third reading. 
His great battles with the state were the Hampden case of 1847 and the 
Gorham case of 1847~50. His objection to both men was based on a doctrinal 
issue which, to him as to Gladstone, involved the question of the catholicity of 
the Church of England, and he denied the right of the state to decide that the 
doctrinal issue was not a bar to the appointments. Indeed, in the Hampden 
case the queen considered that Phillpotts ‘is gone so far... that he might be 
prosecuted for it, in calling the Act settling the supremacy on the Crown a 
foul act and the Magna Charta of Tyranny’. As Dr. Davies shows, Phillpotts 
respected Peel and was the chief supporter of his ecclesiastical reforms, but it 
is fitting that to Gladstone, who like himself regarded doctrinal issues as of 
supreme importance, and believed that the established church was the con- 
science of the English state, Phillpotts accorded the title ‘Christian statesman’. 

Betty Kemp 


In the course of the last five years there has been in this country a remarkable 
revival of interest on Manzoni, one of its manifestations being the translation, 
published in 1951, of Alessandro Manzoni’s famous novel I Promessi Spost 
(The Betrothed) by Archibald Colquhoun. Mr. Colquhoun now presents us with 
the first English biography of the great Italian novelist [Manzoni and His 
Times, London, Dent, 1954, x +281 pp. (illus.), 21s.]. Specialized research on 
Manzoni has grown to such an extent during the last decades that it would be 
unlikely for anybody dealing extensively with the full life of this great writer 
to attain new scholarly results. It does not therefore detract from the value 
of this work if we say that it will primarily appeal to ‘other than specialists on 
Italian literature or history’, although the author may have had somewhat 
more ambitious aims. Relatively few biographical studies on Manzoni have, 
in fact, been published even in Italy, and it is an undeniable merit of Mr. 
Colquhoun to have now provided us with an up-to-date biography. The 
author places the main emphasis on the period of Manzoni’s long life which 
stretches from his early education in Milan to his stay in Paris (1805-10: an 
essential period for Manzoni’s intellectual and moral development), and from 
his subsequent conversion to the years of the composition of the novel (pub- 
lished, in its first version, between 1825 and 1827). The account of the rest of 
Manzoni's life (a period of over forty years) is instead given in a much more 
summarized form: but this procedure seems justified by the fact that after 
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1827 Manzoni’s activity as a productive writer entered a period of decline. 
What one could perhaps have expected from the title of this book—besides the 
accurate account of the life and the exhaustive description of the changing 
milieu of the writer, both provided by the author—is a more penetrating 
illustration of Manzoni’s significance in the sphere of the Italian and European 
romanticism; without this background, it may not always be easy for the 
reader to understand why Manzoni’s work is considered to have marked a 
turning point in the history of Italian culture. Unfortunately, the otherwise 
accurate bibliographical appendix contains a number of Italian mis-spellings; 
it may be hoped that these will be corrected in a second edition. 
G. AQUILECCHIA 


M. René Rémond’s La Droite en France de 1815 a nos jours—Continuité et 
diversité d'une tradition politique (Collection Historique, Paris, Aubier, 1954, 
323 pp., Frs. 690] makes a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
French politics in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Some new illumin- 
ation has recently been cast on the French Right by M. Goguel’s book on 
political parties under the Third Republic and by M. Beau de Loménie’s on 
bourgeois dynasties since the Directory, but M. Rémond sets the evolution of 
the Right in a wider perspective which transcends both M. Beau de Loménie’s 
disposition to view party politics solely in terms of family interest and M. 
Goguel's tendency to interpret them exclusively in terms of order and move- 
ment. Hitherto, such other studies of the Right as have had value, have 
mainly been surveys of political thinkers or specialized works such as Miss 
Hudson’s Uliva-Royalism and the French Restoration. M. Rémond’s book has 
the double merit of bringing out the continuity and variety of a deep-rooted 
tradition and of treating theory and practice together as interacting mani- 
festations of that tradition. 

It would, however, be better to say ‘traditions’, for M. Rémond correctly 
discerns three Rights, each with its own heritage of ideas and its own habits 
of political action. There is the Ultra-Royalist tradition, the Orleanist tradi- 
tion, and the Bonapartist tradition. M. Rémond is almost equally illuminating 
and suggestive whether he is describing the impact of these traditions upon 
one another or tracing the evolution of ‘Ultracisme’ through the Legitimists 
to the Ralliés, of Orleanism to ‘Progressive’ Republicanism and M. Pinay, 
or of Bonapartism to the Leagues of the 1930s. His book is, moreover, an 
understanding one and should usefully correct those histories, dominated by 
Republican orthodoxy of the Left, which tend to dismiss ‘the Right’ as 
hopelessly unreasonable and obscurantist. J. P. T. Bury 


Although the outlines have been ably sketched by French historians such 
as Henri Sée, Dolléans, and Labrousse, much detailed study is still required 
before we can hope to obtain anything approximating to a full picture of 
working-class conditions and movements in France during the July Monarchy. 
As a methodical attempt to throw light upon one type of movement, the strike, 
M. Jean-Pierre Aguet’s substantial thesis, Les Gréves sous la Monarchie de 
Jwillet (1830-1847) (Etudes d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, no. vii, 
Droz, Geneva, 1954, xxxv +406 pp., Sw. Frs. 26 ($6.00)] is much to be wel- 
comed. But he is the first to recognize the difficulties and limitations of his 
work. He has made exhaustive use of the Paris archives, but has not had time 
or funds to consult those of the provinces. Much material has been lost and 
most of the sources which survive are of middle-class origin. The leaders of 
strikes, where known, are mere names; and conditions of work varied con- 
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siderably according to locality and industry. It is not surprising therefore 
that M. Aguet’s conclusions are generally very tentative and that on the whole 
they support those of earlier writers. His book, which examines 382 out of 
1,049 strikes listed by the Office du Travail, will, however, long be of use as a 
work of reference. It is full of valuable information, and his system of examin- 
ing strikes in four groups (artisan industries, building and public works, 
textiles, and mines and heavy industry) in six successive groups of years makes 
it easy to consult. J. P. T. Bury 


In 1894 when a general election by universal male suffrage was for the first 
time held in Belgium, Belgians of all classes were astonished to find that the 
new and obscure Socialist party had polled 346,000 votes and obtained twenty- 
eight deputies in the new chamber. It is to explain this ‘miracle’ that Pro- 
fessor Léon Delsinne has contributed a very fair and succinct account of Le 
Parti Ouvrier Belge des Origines a 1894 (Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1955, 151 pp. (frontis.), n.p.] to the excellent series Notre Passé. The main 
narrative is followed by chapters on the co-operative and trade-union move- 
ments and by brief biographical sketches of some of the pioneers of Belgian 
Socialism, including Jacques Kats, Caesar de Paepe, Alfred Defuisseaux, and 
Edouard Anseele. The book, which contains a good bibliography, should be 
very useful to English readers who wish to compare the working-class move- 
ments of different countries and to know more about Belgian developments in 
particular. Among the controversial subjects sensibly handled by M. Delsinne 
is the question of the workers’ réle in the 1830 revolution. J. P. T. Bury 


Mr. J. M. Thompson has followed up his valuable histories of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon with a study of Louis Napoleon (Louis Napoleon and 
the Second Empire, Oxford, Blackwell, 1954, xii+342 pp. (illus.), 32s. 6d.]. 
His interest is primarily in the personality of Napoleon I1I—each chapter is 
introduced by a quotation from Hamlet—and he builds up his picture from a 
host of incidental references, drawn particularly from English sources. In the 
notes one is struck by the absence of some works which one might have 
expected to find there, such as Thirria’s Napoleon III avant l’Empire and 
Ollivier’s L’Empire libérval. The historical background is sometimes sketched 
in rather slightly. In passing it may be observed that it is hardly fair to suggest 
that historical studies were depressed in France during the Restoration, a 
period marked by an outburst of historical writing. It would not be just to 
criticize Mr. Thompson for not writing a different book from the one which he 
set out to write. He has given us a judicious and well-written survey of the 
personality and political career of Napoleon III. He steers cautiously between 
extreme interpretations and has many shrewd and interesting observations to 
make in passing. His last word on his hero is that Louis Napoleon was too 
small for the great things he set out to do and too prone to take dreams for facts. 

A. CoBBAN 


Democracy and the Labour Movement, edited by John Saville (London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1954, 275 pp., 30s.] is a collection of essays in honour 
of Miss Dona Torr, the faithful annotator and translator of Communist texts, 
who has been, to quote the preface, ‘a pervading influence for a whole genera- 
tion of Marxist historians’. Five out of the eight essays, which technically 
reach a high level of scholarship, will be of particular interest to other kinds 
of historians. J. E. C. Hill’s contribution, ‘The Norman Yoke’, traces the 
strange réle played by this legend of Anglo-Saxon freedom in English literature 

ll 
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and politics from the sixteenth to the early twentieth century. Henry Collins, 
in his essay on “The London Corresponding Society’, tells the depressing story 
of how the extreme Radical reformers in the capital stuck to their delusions 
about the nature of the French Revolution and the actions of the French 
Republic to the bitter end. Given the circumstances of the 1790s, the British 
government can hardly be blamed for treating members of the Society as 
enemy agents. John Saville’s paper on ‘The Christian Socialists of 1848’ is 
basically an attempt to belittle the importance of these worthy men, who risked 
more in the estimation of their social equals by their championship of the 
workers than is generally realized today. They who did so much to encourage 
both consumers’ and producers’ co-operation were attacked by Croker for 
preaching ‘undisguised Jacobinism and Jacquerie’; Mr. Saville, like a modern 
Croker stood on his head, accuses them of ‘prolonging and extending the 
poverty of the toiling millions’. Miss Daphne Simon’s excellent ‘Master and 
Servant’ illuminates an obscure but important aspect of working-class history 
in the nineteenth century. The putting-out system of industry and the ‘small 
masters’—both survivals of the past—were responsible for most of the prose- 
cutions under this unequal legislation. After reading E. J. Hobsbawm’s useful 
study of ‘The Labour Aristocracy in 19th century Britain’, in which he 
endeavours to trace the changing fortunes of various groups of highly-paid 
skilled workers in successive phases of the economy from the 1830s to 1914, 
one is left wondering whether the expression ‘working class’ has any useful 
significance except on a very elementary level of discussion. Throughout the 
nineteenth century new working-class ‘gentries’ were rising to the top of a 
complex social layer for which the middle classes increasingly set the standard. 
An intensive examination of social mobility in Britain in the mid-nineteenth 
century is obviously needed. There are also essays by S. F. Mason (‘From 
hierarchy to evolution in the theory of biology’), R. L. Meek (‘The Scottish 
contribution to Marxist sociology’), and V. G. Kiernan (‘Wordsworth and the 
people’). It is unlikely that this Festschrift will be read by many people who 
are unaware of its bias and those who are not Marxists can, without difficulty, 
discount the genuflexions and topical side-kicks which occur from time to time. 
W. H. CHALONER 


Changes somewhat similar to those which occurred, during the industrial 
revolution, in the production of manufactured goods have also taken place— 
though at a later date—in the distribution of goods to the general public. Just 
as the factory, to a great extent, replaced the workshop, so the large retailer 
has begun to supplant the small shopkeeper. Just as efficiency in production 
was promoted by the establishment of joint-stock companies and cartels, so 
efficiency in distributing goods to the public was fostered by the expansion of 
co-operative stores, multiple shops and departmental stores. These develop- 
ments are described with a wealth of statistical detail in Mr. J. B. Jefferys’ 
scholarly study of retail trading in Britain in the last hundred years [Retail 
Trading in Britain, 1850-1950 (Economic and Social Studies, xiii), London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954, xvii+497 pp. (illus.), 50s.]. In his first three 
chapters the author gives a well-balanced survey of basic trends in retailing 
in the period under review. In later chapters Mr. Jefferys examines the 
changes that have occurred in the distribution of some fifteen groups of 
commodities. Throughout the book the emphasis is on the large and not the 
small retailer although to this day about three-fifths of total retail turnover is 
still handled by small shopkeepers. Two omissions may be noted. The author 
explains that owing to ‘considerations of time and space’ it has not been 
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possible to discuss the réle of the shop assistant in the light of recent develop- 
mentsin retailing. Moreover little is said about the great retailers and managers 
whose initiative and energy made possible the changes that are discussed in 
this book. One reader at any rate would cheerfully have sacrificed a few 
statistical tables for a sketch of the careers of men like Jesse Boot and Thomas 
Lipton. W. O. HENDERSON 


Marius B. Jansen’s The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen [Harvard Historical 
Monographs, vol. xxvii, Harvard University Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954 
(1955), ix+-275 pp., $4.00 (32s.)] deals with the period from 1895 to 1915 when, 
paradoxically as it seems to us in the light of past events, a succession of 
liberals and revolutionaries from China sought refuge in and backing from 
Japan. On the Japanese aspect of this co-operation the book is extremely 
interesting. The author gives a clear picture of the factions jn Japanese society 
who were willing to give support, on the one hand the political adventurers, 
closely linked with great industrial concerns, who wished to undertake ex- 
pansion on the mainland, and on the other the radical and liberal thinkers who 
were thwarted at home by the repressive attitude of the Japanese government. 
The account of these movements and the persons concerned in them is admir- 
able. The author is not so satisfying, however, in his account of the reasons 
which led the Chinese revolutionary leaders to seek help from Japan during 
the period. Some account of the great repercussions in Chinese intellectual 
circles of the 1894-5 war, in which the Japanese forces overwhelmingly defeated 
those of Li Hung-chang—the finest achievement till then of the adoption of 
western techniques in China—would have helped fill the picture. This war not 
only transformed Japan into yet another member of the group of powers who 
were struggling for concessions and power in China, but also made her appear 
as a successful model of an Asian power which had made a synthesis of western 
techniques with traditional institutions and become a great power. By doing 
this she also appeared as a potential leader of a Pan-asian movement. Sun 
Yat-sen and his followers at first were inclined to see only the latter aspect of 
Japan’s emergence on to the stage of world politics. All too soon, however, it 
became clear that this movement had the support only of private groups, and 
that the inner circles of the Japanese government were committed to their réle 
as one of the great imperial powers. The dual nature of Japan’s position in the 
Far East during this period, however, helps to explain some of the anomalous 
policies of Japan during more recent times which it is tempting to dismiss as 
mere camouflage for territorial ambitions but which, it now begins to appear, 
had their roots in the Pan-asianism of the beginning of the century. 

D. TwITcHETT 


Dr. David Thomson’s World History from 1914 to 1950 [Home University 
Library, no. 228, London, Oxford University Press, 1954, x-+246 pp., 6s.] is a 
provocative, experimental attempt to write a history of the twentieth-century 
world in terms, not of the histories of nations or continents, but of ‘those 
events, movements, men, and ideas which have importance for the course of 
“world history”.’ He abundantly justifies the experiment by demonstrating 
in an introductory chapter that the world is now a unit and that a collection 
of national histories constitutes a history of the modern world no more than a 
collection of local histories constitutes a national history. The demonstration 
is now commonplace, and it is for that very reason all the more surprising that 
so few attempts have been made to write modern world history from an 
oecumenical viewpoint. Dr. Thomson’s book is to be warmly welcomed as an 
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illustration of how recent world history may be written. He would, however, 
no doubt be the first to admit that much of what he has to say is controversial, 
and that others might find in the same material interpretations very different 
from his own. In particular it is perhaps misleading to single out as the 
dominant trends of this half-century the rise and interpenetration of national- 
ism and socialism. This leads him to conceive the two great wars primarily in 
terms of conflicting national interests and political forms (‘by 1946... the old 
fundamental cleavage between the single-party states of the Soviet bloc and 
the multi-party democracies emerged in all its starkness’). It leads him further 
to the suggestion of similarities in the political, social and cultural movements 
of Europe, Asia and Africa which the facts hardly warrant. Others might see 
conflict in this century in terms more of the impact of culture upon culture in 
consequence of the unification of the world, and would stress the differences 
in apparently similar developments in Germany, East Africa or South-East 
Asia rather than the likenesses. But the book is lucid, readable, and in many 
places shrewd and suggestive, and could serve as a useful introduction to a 
subject and a method that merit more extensive consideration. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


Firuz Kazemzadeh’s The Struggle for Transcaucasia (1917-1921) [New 
York Philosophical Library (Oxford, George Roland), 1951 (1954), xvi+ 356 pp. 
(map), 25s.] is an American doctoral thesis, prepared in Stanford and Harvard 
Universities by a Persian scholar of Russian and American education. He has 
done an extremely valuable piece of work in disentangling and presenting in 
a clear and attractive form the confused and obscure story of Transcaucasia 
between the collapse of Imperial Russian authority in 1917 and the establish- 
ment of Soviet power in 1921. After a brief introductory account of the area, 
its peoples, and its previous history, Dr. Kazemzadeh describes the effects in 
Transcaucasia of the February and October revolutions, the reluctant progress 
of the Transcaucasian leaders towards an independent federal republic, and 
the break-up of that republic, under external and internal pressures, into its 
three component parts, based on the three chief races of the area. He then 
follows the separate fortunes of independent Georgia under the Mensheviks, 
Armenia under the nationalist Dashnaks, and Azerbaijan under the Muslim 
Musavat leaders, and carries his story without loss of interest or continuity 
from republic to republic, from local political struggles to the interventionist 
armies and beyond them to the council chambers of Paris where Transcaucasian 
emissaries fought paper battles and allied statesmen prepared abortive plans 
for the future of the three republics. The book appears to be based on careful 
and detailed documentation, which however is drawn almost exclusively from 
Russian and émigré sources. No reference is made to German, Turkish, or 
British documents, and even a British Labour Party memorandum is quoted 
from a Russian publication. Dr. Kazemzadeh has however managed to extract 
a great deal of information by the critical use of his sources, and except perhaps 
when castigating the follies of the Dashnaks he tells his story with scrupulous 
fairness and moderation. B. Lrewts 


In Russia and the Weimar Republic (Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1954, 
x+190 pp., 25s.] Mr. Lionel Kochan presents a painstaking and well-docu- 
mented account of the course of German-Soviet relations between 1918 and 
1934. He adequately elucidates the three main elements—military, politico- 
diplomatic, economic—of German-Soviet association, although he is able to 
shed little new light on the quantitative value of the military arrangements to 
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each party. On occasion he is uncritical in his use of material—Litvinov’s 
writing to Stalin, ‘If there are any successes in my diplomatic work they must 
be attributed to the strong and wise leadership of the man who is responsible 
for the successes in all fields of socialist reconstruction—Stalin’ (p. 149) is, to 
give only one example, of no evidential value one way or the other as to 
whether Litvinov was or was not a modest man. A more serious criticism of 
the book, however, is that it does not attempt, either at the beginning or at 
the end, any general statement of the international environment of the 
U.S.S.R., or of the underlying springs of Soviet policy, so that the analysis 
seems to lack system and cohesion, and the thread of the story becomes more 
difficult to follow than it need have been. The book none the less is balanced 
and scholarly, and does indeed serve, as the publishers claim, to present much 
of the historical perspective in which to view both the Nazi-Soviet pact of 
1939 and the attitude of the U.S.S.R. towards Germany at the present time. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


The first of a projected series of collections of documents on contemporary 
world affairs (Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten, edited by Professor 
Michael Freund), Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges in Dokumenten: band i: 
Der Weg zum Kriege, 1938-1939 (Freiburg, Herder and Miinchen, Alber, 1953, 
xii+ 476 pp., DM. 28), records the events from March 1938, after the Anschluss, 
to the German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939. Later 
volumes will continue the survey almost up to the present. Thence-forward 
successive volumes will be published annually. In his preface Professor 
Freund discusses some of the problems which face the historian in writing 
on contemporary affairs. In his view incompleteness of sources does not pre- 
clude the historian in attempting such a task. However, as he points out, 
never has there been available to the scholar such an abundance of docu- 
mentary material, not merely diplomatic documents, but speeches, press, 
parliamentary debates, and memoirs. In fact, the problem is one of selection. 
Certainly any interpretation of these sources must be qualified by an awareness 
of the considerable gaps which still remain. The volume of documents at the 
disposal of the author of such series as this does pose the problem of selection 
in an acute form. Some must be left out, with the danger of distorting the 
picture. Professor Freund attempts to solve this difficulty by printing in this 
volume a hundred or so documents which in his view are of decisive import- 
ance. They are placed, to use his own words, ‘in an historical process’, provided 
by the author’s own narrative of the events of this period, for which he draws 
upon the material available in the documents he has not included in his 
selection: this volume is therefore both a collection of documents available to 
the German student and scholar and also a history of the period. He has 
drawn upon a wide range of sources, including the German foreign office 
series, the British collection-of documents, the Nuremberg trial proceedings, 
and the memoirs of prime ministers, foreign ministers and ambassadors. The 
end result is a well balanced, illuminating survey which conveys the impression 
of developing tragedy. IzvaN G. JOHN 


Like its predecessor (R. M. Titmus, Problems of Social Policy), Studies in the 
Social Services, by S. M. Ferguson and H. Fitzgerald (History of the Second 
World War: U.K. Civil Series, (edit. Sir Keith Hancock), London, H.M. 
Stationery Office and Longmans, 1954, ix+367 pp., 22s. 6d.], will almost 
certainly appeal to a rather wider range of readers than some of the other 
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volumes in this series. Studies of the blockade or munitions contracts are 
useful contributions to the history of the second world war, but they are 
unlikely to be of much practical significance unless the country should again 
be involved in war. But in this scholarly work Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald have not only made a valuable contribution to the history of the home 
front in 1939-45, but they have thrown new light upon problems which are of 
vital significance today. Before 1939 it was generally supposed that the social 
services would be among the first casualties in the event of war. In fact, 
although certain social services inevitably suffered, others had to be expanded 
to meet new needs. The authors point out that for various reasons—such as 
the absence of men on war service, the increased employment of women, the 
evacuation of women and children to the country—‘the family in war time 
was increasingly unable to deal with such normal emergencies of life as child- 
birth, the illness of a mother of young children and the sickness of elderly 
relations.’ Government departments, local authorities and voluntary bodies 
had to step into the breach whether they liked it or not in order to help those 
who, in more normal times, might be expected to fend for themselves. Thus 
4000 new permanent maternity beds were provided during the war. Before 
1939 the fate of the unmarried mother and her illegitimate child was hardly 
one that did credit to a Christian society. Today, very largely owing to war- 
time developments, these women and their babies ‘are no longer left wholly to 
the care of voluntary bodies or of the poor law’; the state has accepted new 
responsibilities for their welfare. The authors also discuss the extension of 
infant welfare during the war, the expansion of day and residential nurseries, 
the development of the nursing services and the problems of those suffering 
from tuberculosis. This book is a valuable contribution to the study of many 
important aspects of family life in an industrial society. 
W. O. HENDERSON 


In Strategy : The Indirect Approach (London, Faber and Faber, 1954, 420 pp., 
(maps), 25s.] Captain B. H. Liddell Hart has extended a book first published 
in 1929 and several times re-issued and revised. It now appears with additional 
chapters, maps and sketches. The author’s urbane, witty, persuasive and 
vigorous style, in this highly readable and selective account of strategical 
aspects of war from the Greeks to modern times, is directed to proving that 
concentration along lines of ‘least expectation’ and ‘least resistance’ will bring 
best results in warfare. Probably few military writers have exercised more 
direct influence on battlefield practice than Captain Liddell Hart, or aroused 
more passionate feeling amongst military men. There never was a better man 
to quarrel with, a more satisfactory opponent in argument, or one more 
scrupulously fair in discussion. The inevitable condensation of much reading 
and the immense sweep of history considered lead to some generalizations 
bound to raise eyebrows and cause debate, while the extremely short treat- 
ment of the middle ages and the nineteenth century will disappoint many 
readers. Chapters on the recent war form a good summary, though some clear 
indication of the relative sizes of the forces involved in the different theatres 
would have been illuminating; the Japanese War, though mentioned, is very 
briefly sketched; and, throughout the whole book, naval aspects and the 
influence of any factors beyond those dealing with land forces are only faintly 
noticed. Readers are assumed to have a good deal of knowledge and it would 
be unwise wholeheartedly to accept or reject the theories advocated without 
considerable reflection. It is the practical application in day-to-day life of 
general principles which at once makes past behaviour so easy to condemn and 
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future action so difficult to determine. However, one cannot have everything, 
and the eight ‘maxims’, six positive and two negative, given in one chapter, 
‘The Concentrated Essence of Strategy’, can be applied with profit to other 
fields besides that of the soldier, as well as providing valuable tests by which 
to arrive at reasons for success or failure in military campaigns. 

T. H. McGurriz 


Those who know Mr. R. B. Pugh are not accustomed to thinking of him as a 
nonagenarian. They may therefore be a little surprised to find in the prelimi- 
naries of his How to Write a Parish History (London, Allen and Unwin, 1954, 
148 pp., 8s. 6d.] a statement that it was first published in 1879. The explana- 
tion is that his book is designed to serve the same purpose as the handbook 
published in that year by J. C. Cox. This went through five editions, but has 
been out of print for some time, and meanwhile English local history has not 
stood still. In 140 pages, divided into sixteen sections, Mr. Pugh enumerates 
the sources and gives hints and cautions as to their use. The beginner, and 
even the advanced student, will be grateful for so concise and business-like a 
manual. Occasionally it would have been a shade more helpful if it had been 
less concise. For example, referring to the Valuation of Norwich, Mr. Pugh 
says that returns survive for only eight dioceses. It would not have taken up 
much space, and might have saved some researchers needless trouble, if he had 
given their names. A few corrigenda may be noted for the next edition. The 
place-names of Dorset have been studied in detail not by Ekwall (p. 16) but by 
Fagersten. The population returns of 1563 must be sought not only in Harl. 
MS. 594 (p. 108), but also in 595 and 618. For M. W. Bailey (p. 125) read 
Barley. Perhaps the most disputable statement in the book is that with which 
it opens, namely that ‘English local history ...is not or ought not to be an 
end in itself. It is a method of ascertaining certain facts about the history of 
England by the minute examination of those areas smaller than the realm 
that combine to make the realm.’ Mr. Pugh is editor-in-chief of the Victoria 
County Histories; does he really think of that vast undertaking as nothing 
more than a footnote or series of footnotes to somebody’s History of England? 

H. P. R. FINBERG 


Perhaps no one has done so much as Dr. W. G. Hoskins, both by his teaching 
and his writings, to foster the scholarly study of the historical development of 
the English landscape; and by his latest book, Devon [London: Collins, 1954, 
xxii+600 pp., (illus., maps), 42s.], he has put professional and amateur 
historians more deeply in his debt. As in the former volume in A New Survey 
of England, the first half of this book is devoted to a historical study of the 
county, and the second is a gazetteer, parish by parish. The fifty-nine plates 
are varied, handsome and apt; the bibliography is full and critical; the proof- 
reading has been thorough, and there is a detailed index. In Part One, no 
aspect of history is neglected, and the survey extends from prehistoric times 
to the moment when the author laid down his pen. After a general description 
and two chapters on the years before 1066, the arrangement is topical, which 
makes the book easy to consult; and yet the reader never loses the sense of 
continuity, and is constantly made aware of the connexion between local and 
national affairs. The chapters on The Land, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Building and Building Materials, make particularly good reading. The width 
and depth of the author’s studies are manifest. They depend on the use, in 
conjunction, of original documents, the works of previous writers, the map, 
aerial photography, and the inspection on foot of every parish and many 
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individual buildings. There is a mass of accurate information, drawn from a 
rich and unexhausted store and marshalled with much skill. The emphasis on 
economic history is not merely the choice of an economic historian but a 
necessity in a thorough study of one county. It is exciting, for instance, to 
learn that, whenever a five-shilling excursion train ran from Penzance to 
Plymouth for supporters of Plymouth Argyle, a certain tailor’s shop in 
Plymouth had 200 additional orders for men’s suits. Quidquid agunt homines 
. . .! Dr. Hoskins was born in Exeter and for centuries his forbears had lived 
in Devon. That is one reason why this book is not only scholarly but full of 
warmth and vitality, and why the style, always clear and vigorous, is often 
moving. There is to be a separate volume on the city of Exeter; we shall 
welcome it. A. FELLows 


In economic and social history, except with regard to poor-law matters, 
success tends to attract more attention than failure, although the study of 
enterprises which did not justify the initial expectations of their promoters 
may prove to be just as interesting and instructive as the success story of a 
mighty business corporation or of a teeming community. Milford Haven in 
Pembrokeshire is a case in point. As Sir Frederick Rees remarks at the 
beginning of his book The Story of Milford (Milford Haven) (Cardiff, University 
of Wales Press, 1954, xi+149 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d.]: ‘All references to Milford 
Haven are variations on the theme that there has been persistent failure to 
make full use of the facilities it offers.’ In 1910, for example, an Admiralty 
publication stated that Milford Haven provided ‘the only perfect and access- 
ible shelter from all winds at all times and for all classes of vessels between 
Falmouth and Holyhead’. Deliberately created under the powers of an act 
of parliament secured in 1790 by Sir William Hamilton (he accompanied Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton on a visit of inspection to the town in 1802), 
Milford Haven was a new model community which flourished briefly during 
the expansive period of the Napoleonic Wars. Sir William’s nephew and agent, 
C. F. Greville, attracted American Quakers to the place with the object of 
creating a whaling industry and the navy board was induced to place a number 
of shipbuilding contracts there between 1804-14. The Quakers did not stay, 
however, and in 1814 the dockyard was removed. The 1840s and 1850s brought 
schemes (which came to practically nothing) for making the little port into the 
western terminus of the South Wales Railway and then creating a through 
route from Manchester to Milford Haven with the object of reducing the 
dependence of the cotton metropolis on Liverpool. The population in 1871 
was, however, only just over 3,000 and declining. The long-delayed construc- 
tion of docks (1874-88), in which the Great Eastern lay rusting for a number of 
years, at last made possible the growth of the town’s present economic main- 
stay, the trawler-fishing industry. With a wealth of detail the author provides 
a richly-documented and lavishly-illustrated history of many aspects of the 
port’s development. Sir Frederick is a native of Milford Haven and the town 
is fortunate in having engaged both the affections and the services of such an 
eminent historian by the accident of birth. W. H. CHALONER 


The End of the Soken Court: a study of an ecclesiastical peculiar jurisdiction, 
by E. A. Wood [St. Leonards-on-Sea, the author, 1954, (typescript), iv-+226 
pp. (illus.), n.p.] is about a jurisdiction covering the three parishes of Thorpe- 
le-Soken, Kirby and Walton [on Naze] in Essex which, after the middle ages, 
descended as a whole, but separately from the constituent manors, to a series 
of lords and came to an end in the middle of the nineteenth century. It is a 
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labour of love and of scholarship. The author, a medical practitioner and son 
of a former vicar of Thorpe-le-Soken, became interested in the parish documents 
as a boy and has now made use of them to illustrate the organization, officers 
and business of the court during the period for which the evidence available to 
him exists. This period is almost confined to the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, though, of course, Thorpe-le-Soken has an ancient history 
which was noticed, for example, by J. H. Round (Feudal England, 1895, p. 107). 
With such advantages—an exact mind working upon good evidence for a 
subject of some interest to historians of Essex and of the English Church—it 
seems a pity that the author could find no publisher, and the reviewer may be 
allowed to suggest that a probable reason for this is that the book so fails to set 
the subject in any kind of perspective or to give the poor reader a plain initial 
statement of what it is all about that it can hardly attract anybody but a rare 
expert. Dr. Wood has built up an admirable documentary skeleton, but 
clothed it with no connective tissue. F. R. H. Du Bouray 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences: International Relations (Paris, 
U.N.E.S.C.O. (London, H.M.S.O.), 1954, 100 pp., 4s.] is one of a series pub- 
lished by Unesco. It was written by Professor C. A. W. Manning, Montague 
Burton professor of international relations in the University of London, acting 
as general rapporteur, on behalf of the International Studies Conference. It is 
based on eight individual surveys and analyses of the teaching of the subject 
in Britain, U.S.A., France, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Egypt, India and Mexico. 
The procedure adopted was that of comprehensive questionnaire, upon which 
the national rapporteurs based their reports. An inquiry into this subject in- 
volves difficulties and problems which are not encountered in the investigation 
of the other social sciences. Its comparative youth as a subject for academic 
study, the fact that only in a relatively small number of universities is it 
accorded the status of a separate subject, still less of an independent discipline, 
means that there is no specific point in the academic structure on which atten- 
tion can be focussed. Were the inquiry limited to what is taught in university 
departments of international relations, the information would be very meagre. 
Yet another difficulty is the wide range of different views on the content and 
conception of the subject. In some places it is treated as ancillary to the study 
of government and political science, in others as a useful extension to history 
teaching with the primary emphasis on contemporary international history, 
in yet others as an adjunct to international law. Elsewhere it is conceived as 
the study of the international aspects of already established disciplines. 
Comparison of such widely differing approaches is therefore exceptionally 
difficult. Professor Manning discusses these different conceptions and methods 
of teaching international relations in his own distinctive way in the light of his 
own view of the subject as a new and independent discipline in its own right. 
Rarely can an academic discipline have had a more persuasive, subtle or 
modest champion. His report may stimulate further thinking about the 
subject. I. G. Joun 


There can. be few better ways of celebrating the quatercentenary of a house 
of learning than to write and publish its history. Such a work is Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School, 1554-1954, by D. P. J. Fink [Walsall, Queen Mary’s Club, 
1954, xviii+500 pp. (illus., maps), 50s.]. Not only has this book been written 
by a member of the staff at Walsall, and published by the Old Boys’ Club, but 
every detail of printing, illustration, binding and publication has been the 
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work of Old Marians. The result is a volume which it is a pleasure to handle, 
to look at, and to read. But this is something more than a labour of love. The 
aim was ‘to bring out the connection between the life of a single institution 
and the historical vicissitudes of the nation’, and this the author has in large 
measure achieved. The school is fortunate in possessing its letters patent of 
foundation, and a Virgil bequeathed by its first known master, Petypher, 
elected in 1555-6. There are, however, no surviving governors’ minutes or 
accounts before 1768. Mr. Fink has therefore in the first half of his book 
supplemented the history of Queen Mary’s foundation by describing the 
Walsall chantries which provided the endowment; the life and work of the old 
grammar schools; and the national and local events which influenced the 
school and its old boys. Among these were Lord John Somers, who played 
such a distinguished part in the settlement of 1688-9 and the Union with 
Scotland in 1707; and John Hough, elected President of Magdalen in despite 
of James II, and then successively bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Worcester, who in 1715 was offered, but refused, the Primacy of all 
England. The second half of the book traces the school’s development in 
detail; above all, its services to Walsall and the neighbourhood. The author 
has throughout made skilful use of his sources, and emphasized that con- 
tinuity of life amid all vicissitudes which is the substance of history. 
A. FELLows 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


The Record of Mankind. By A. WESLEY RoEHM, Morris R. Buske, Hutton 
WEBSTER and EpGar B. WEsLEY. Boston: Heath (London: Harrap). 
1954 (1955). xviii+747 pp. (illus., maps). 25s. 

The authors of The Record of Mankind share the view held by many today 
that universal history is the only kind of history which ‘makes sense’ ; and they 
declare their intention of writing a book which will, ‘within the limits of a 
one-year course’, ‘weave the threads of history into a meaningful pattern’. 
The book is in fact a re-writing of the text-book World Civilization by Hutton 
Webster and Edgar Bruce Wesley, two of the four authors of the present 
volume. The earlier book was extensively and successfully used in American 
secondary schools. In re-writing it, the authors have necessarily jettisoned 
much that was outmoded, and added much that is new, especially with regard 
to Latin America, the Far East, and the post-1945 situation. 

The plan of the book is simple, orthodox and well-integrated, and the 
multiple authorship is not obtrusive. There are twenty-three chapters, and 
although proportionately more space is devoted to the most modern period, 
earlier periods receive adequate attention. Greece and Rome, for example, 
occupy 83 pages, medieval Europe 65 pages. Social, cultural and economic 
history are not crowded out by political matters; the reverse is, if anything, 
the case with the medieval period. The language is intentionally simple and 
direct. For the mature reader, this makes the style a little uninteresting and, 
since short sentences are almost universally employed, bald and jerky. 

The text is supplemented by a good index, and numerous maps and pictures 
of variable quality, most of them too small to be of much value. There are 
some useful tables, presenting in parallel columns, for example, the salient 
factors of the eighteenth-century wars, in their European and colonial aspects. 
Each chapter concludes with extensive lists of questions and things to do; but 
in suggesting that these are perhaps unnecessarily elaborate, one is criticizing 
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not so much the book as the educational system that thinks that a student 
can effectively cover so wide a field in a single year. 

A high standard of factual accuracy is maintained (the picture of Piltdown 
man will no doubt be removed in any reprinting). An English critic may 
perhaps be permitted to find it surprising that the authors should find it 
worthwhile to devote a longish paragraph to the Indian Mutiny and its sup- 
pression, whilst negro slavery in the United States of America is dealt with in 
two short sentences and racial segregation not at all. 

The virtues of The Record of Mankind, however, far outweigh its defects. 
It isa handsome volume, attractively and intelligently produced, which achieves 
what it sets out to do. It is an excellent text-book in the best American 
manner. J. C. Revitt 


Living under the Tudors and the Stuarts. By AGNES ALLEN. Edinburgh: 
Johnston and Bacon. 1955. 192 pp. (illus.). 5s. 3d. 


British History Displayed, 1688-1950. By MarGaret M. Etttot. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1955. xii-+-348 pp. (illus., diag., maps). 
lis. 6d. 

Picture Source Book for Social History: Eighteenth Century. By Motty Harri- 
son and A. A. M. Wetts. London: Allen and Unwin. 1955. 144 pp. 
(illus.). 10s. 


Living under the Tudors and the Stuarts is written for juniors as the story 
of several generations descended from a midland farmer and his wife living in 
1500. Their fortunes reveal major changes in the social scene as it moves from 
village to market town and capital, from cottage to manor and mansion. 
Events in the family history show the impact of discovery, Reformation and 
the Civil War. The book is illustrated by sketches and should interest children 
who have reached the stage of wanting to read a book on a period rather than 
a story of a single episode. 

British History Displayed, 1688-1950 will suit teachers who want to cover 
a lengthy period in a year and to expand upon selected topics of special 
interest. It does attempt to cover all aspects of history and Miss Elliot writes 
succinctly of changes in society and culture, government and external affairs. 
The more complex political topics are compressed with the aid of notes, maps 
and diagrams to save room for detailed accounts of topics with more appeal 
for the fourteen to fifteen year old. This well produced book with its gay cover 
and plentiful illustrations sets a new standard; it has plenty of challenging 
ideas and interesting material and takes account of the fact that half the pupils 
in our secondary schools are girls. 

Picture Source Book for Social History : Eighteenth Century, produced by Mrs. 
Molly Harrison of the Geffrye Museum and A. A. M. Wells, is the third volume 
in this valuable series. It is designed as a reference work with an index (placed 
at the front of the book) and brief notes to a collection of pictures and extracts. 
The authors found the period rich in suitable material. They have included 
photographs of some fine pieces of eighteenth-century craftsmanship and 
reproductions of artists’ ‘conversation pieces’. Prints illustrate such charac- 
teristic contrasts as the press gang and the coffee house, the public execution 
and the charity distribution. The quality of the reproductions is excellent and 
the captions also invite careful observation. Many of the extracts are from 
letters and inventories which open up the period for the imaginative pupil. A 
set of these books would act as a real stimulus to individual work and no 
secondary school library should be without them. L. W. HERNE 
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Modern Ireland. By HuGH SHEARMAN. London: Harrap. 1952. 160 pp 
(maps). 5s. 

Iveland since the Close of the Middle Ages. By HuGH SHEARMAN. London: 
Harrap. 1955. 160 pp. (illus., maps). 6s. 

A Short History of Ireland to 1955. By W. R. Hutcutnson. Belfast: Erskine 
Mayne. 1955. vi+127 pp. (illus., maps). n.p. 

These three small volumes are evidently designed primarily for use in the 
schools of Northern Ireland. Irish history is presented from a northern view- 
point and this being so they quite properly emphasize events particularly 
affecting that area. The first of Dr. Shearman’s two books covers the period 
subsequent to the ‘Articles of Limerick, 1691’ (better known to the rest of 
Ireland as the ‘Broken Treaty’) and ends with the return to office of Mr. De 
Valera in 1951. It is prefaced by a summary sketch of ‘Earlier Times’. The 
second book expands this sketch to 87 pp. and abridges accordingly his previous 
account of the modern period. Within their limits both books provide admir- 
ably concise factual summaries with a minimum of subjective comment. The 
point of view is expressed more by the selection of material than by prejudiced 
statement. Important personages deriving from Ulster and events occurring 
in that province are of course specially noticed, though Casement is not claimed 
as an Ulsterman. These books would be suitable for the middle forms, but 
more senior pupils would need to supplement them by further reading. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s little book is of a more elementary type and more colourful in 
its narrative. It ranges from 5500 B.c. to the end of the 1939-45 war in which 
the neutrality of Eire is deplored though the services of her numerous volun- 
teers and their seven V.C.s are not forgotten. A final chapter on ‘How people 
lived’ gives a brief sketch of social history from the Ulster Plantations of the 
seventeenth century to the present day. In all three volumes social and econo- 
mic facts are not neglected and there are as many illustrations and sketch 
maps as modern austerity standards permit. Mr. Hutchinson’s book, perhaps 
because it has paper covers, is even generous in this respect. 

F. J. RouTLEDGE 


A Village. By G. H. Surtxito. (Information Books: ‘How to Explore’ Series). 
London: Educational Supply Association. 1955. v+109 pp. (illus.). 6s. 

Country Life through the Ages. By E. Booc-Watson and J. I. CARRUTHERS. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 1955. 40 pp. (illus.). 5s. 


Amid the crowd of books still appearing on social history, A Village stands 
out for its interest and accuracy. Designed for use in school and classroom 
libraries in junior and secondary modern schools, it includes chapters on village 
shapes, names, buildings, industries and government; and one, particularly 
stimulating, on the use of the land. Readers are throughout encouraged to be 
observant, to inquire, and to collect the results of their field work in an 
‘explorer’s book’. The illustrations are clear and apposite, the type and paper 
excellent. The book is so good that its rare errors can easily be removed when 
reprinting: p. 6, choose simpler plan than Finchingfield (unacknowledged) ; 
p. 7, delete shell; p. 12, wheat, not corn; p. 13. lynchets need caution— 
reconsider illustration and paragraph; p. 36, adze is a special axe, not knife; 
p. 41, photograph rather obscured; p. 52, the earliest, not most, gravestones; 
p. 54, geometrical decorated windows deserve mention; p. 57, water moulding 
sometimes absent; p. 60, Sir John de Northwode’s legs not original; p. 75, 
spelling—Ducklington. These slips of detail are small blemishes, whereas 
there is constant evidence of thoughtful planning and informed but never 
obtruded enthusiasm. This exciting little book is warmly recommended. 
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Country Life through the Ages surveys its subject chronologically from 
palaeolithic man to today. The general plan is sound, but the execution 
unequal. There is an adequate summary from 1485, but in the earlier part are 
many inaccuracies. There is, for instance, no mention of the bronze age as 
such, yet a pot resembling a beaker is drawn with others characteristically 
neolithic, while Stonehenge appears alongside ornaments of the iron age; the 
plan of Badbury Rings, however, is given to illustrate a neolithic enclosure for 
animals. Not all new-comers arrived from the south-east, as is suggested on 
p. 5. Porchester, not Portsmouth, should be shown on the map of Roman 
Britain; the Latin for Dover is not Dubrum, nor are ‘chester’ and ‘caster’ 
Latin words.... One could continue ad nauseam but space forbids. The 
illustrations, which occupy about half the book, are clear and often attractive; 
but the heavy Norman keep would crack the artificial mound on which it 
stands, and the machine called a ‘combine’ is not a combine harvester but a 
binder. It is a pity that authors and publishers do not always seek expert 
advice before committing themselves to print; the young should not have to 
unlearn the mistakes of their mentors. A. FELLows 


A.D. Historical News Sheets: 1493-1914. By JouHn Newsom. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1955. 80 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The series of Historical News Sheets (20 dates between the years 1493-1914) 
is an interesting attempt to make history vivid by presenting the past in the 
modern guise of a newspaper, with exciting front page headlines and pointed 
editorial comment. The significant events of each century have been grouped 
around conventional key-dates and years such as 1493, 1535, 1628, 1704, 1848 
and 1914 have been chosen for taking stock. Each sheet glances at a variety of 
topics and countries, ranging over events of outstanding political and economic 
importance to works of literary, scientific and artistic merit and even the 
trivia of fashion. The editor has made use of a variety of sources and illustra- 
tion. Conflicting views on such controversial topics as the Civil War are fully 
stated and the style of the text is simple, straightforward with only occasional 
lapses into the colloquial. 

Apart from these considerations, this method of stimulating the interest of 
young people, while factually accurate, lends a fictional quality to the past. 
It is so far removed from reality as to be almost invented. A false impression is 
conveyed by assuming that contemporaries judged events of their own time 
with our minds and that the significance of the return of Columbus or the 
Petition of Right was seen with such clarity or detachment. In a school history 
course only one or two of these News Sheets are relevant to each year and it is 
unlikely that they will arouse more than a sharp, momentary enthusiasm. 

M. HAMER 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Growth of Rome. By C. A. Stott. (The Ancient World Series.) London: 
Isotype Institute Ltd. and Common Ground (1951). 1955. 31 frames, in 
colour: 31 pp. notes. 25s. 

The Romans. Wakefield: Educational Productions. 1955. 24 frames in 
colour: 15 pp. notes by C. L. Hammgr. 25s. 


Mr. Stott’s filmstrip ‘attempts to show how Rome grew from being a small 
settlement of farmers to being [sic] the chief city of the ancient world’. The 
attempt, insofar as it may be within the limits of one filmstrip, is successful. 
The Growth of Rome is a useful and interesting illustration of the political and 
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social background of the Republic; its choice of topics is sensible and economi- 
cal, and its illustrations seldom fail to achieve their object. As a teaching aid 
it can be recommended for use with students and adults as well as with 
children, and its emphasis upon actual remains, not imaginative reconstruc- 
tions, is one which commends itself to your reviewer. That is not to say that 
it is impeccable: the notes, though generally accurate, contain too much of 
slipshod writing. Such woolliness, to be condemned in any educational 
publication, is dangerous when it may lead to misunderstanding. Overlooking 
minor errors of usage, orthography, and punctuation, what is one to make of 
‘any claim that Rome was democratically ruled cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of their (sc. the various assemblies) development’, or ‘the camp 
was marked out by a party of surveyors attached to the legion as soon as a 
halt was called’, or ‘goods might be bartered or exchanged or lumps of bronze 
might be used, with a pair of scales’? Of what use are such simplifications as 
‘The Greeks invented nearly all the great kinds of literature, which the Romans 
did their best to copy or adapt’, or ‘It was the break-up of the old Roman 
character that brought about the fighting and civil war in the last century 
before Christ’? Again, on p. 23, Pompey is credited with the building of the 
first stone theatre at Rome ‘in the years 55 to 32 B.c.’—a ghostly performance 
indeed! Mr. Stott knows what he means, of course, but does he want others 
to know? Still, this carelessness in expression, though it irritates, does not 
entirely vitiate the work. 

Mr. Hammer’s companion film-strip to The Greeks, already noticed in History 
(xxxix, 318), also favours the technique of the imaginative illustration. 
It is sounder than The Greeks; the introduction, a brief survey of Roman 
history, is precise and accurate enough, apart from repetition towards the foot 
of p. 2 and the inclusion of Egypt in the provinces of the Roman Republic 
(on p. 3); similarly, the notes are helpful and mostly correct. But there are 
many faults of style and punctuation, inexcusable in a writer about Roman 
civilization. Careless proof-correction may be held responsible for ‘stories’ 
(plural of storey), ‘pallisade’, and, most regrettable, ‘the Jews (whose ration- 
alism made them unpopular)’, but the English usage is equally vulnerable. 
More serious is the neglect of some of the most important features of Roman 
life: literature and writing materials, education and children, pagan religion, 
sculpture, art, epigraphy, and government are ignored or given only a most 
casual glance. Instead of busts of famous Romans, we have the same ex- 
pressionless, ‘characteristic’ features in frame after frame. And how one sighs 
for a glimpse of a real house, a veal forum, a real circus, a real amphitheatre! 
A sketch-map of Rome would be a useful addition, as would plans showing 
the layout of buildings, etc. In frame 16 the diners have adopted a most 
un-Roman posture, and what has gone wrong with the inscription in frame 19? 
To judge by the notes, frames 22 and 23 are hysteron proteron. This production 
is unlikely to stimulate intelligent pupils; much of it is sub-Hollywood. 

B. R. REEs 


The History and Treasures of Westminster Abbey. Wakefield: Educational 
Productions. 1954. 37 frames (in monochrome), 11 pp. notes. 15s. 

The Coronation of H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, 2 June 1953. Wakefield: Edu- 
cational Productions. 1954. 28 frames (in monochrome). 12s. 6d. 


The first of these two strips, adapted from the well-known book by Mr. 
L. E. Tanner, keeper of the muniments and library of Westminster Abbey, 
has a welcome quality of authority and scholarship which is all too often 
lacking in commercially-produced filmstrips intended for teaching history. 
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* The first seven frames, perfectly selected and positioned, together give a 
systematic and complete view of a great Gothic church as a whole, by taking 
each of the main viewpoints in turn. They are followed by seventeen well- 
chosen frames showing some of the principal chapels, the cloisters, the chapter- 
house, the Jerusalem Chamber and other parts of the Abbey, together with 
the most famous shrines and tombs from the medieval and Tudor periods, and 
effigies and portraits of some of the kings and queens. No. 25 is a most helpful 
frame, showing a reconstruction of the Abbey and its precincts in 1532, 
illustrating clearly the relation of the church to the whole complex of the 
buildings of a great and wealthy monastery, and also bringing home to pupils 
the close contact between the Abbey and the Palace of Westminster. The 
remaining frames show various muniments of great interest—the funeral 
effigies of kings and queens and also of Lord Nelson, the plate, copes, crosses, 
furniture and missals—and the last four frames illustrate the coronation 
ceremony. The accompanying booklet of notes deserves special mention for 
the precise, authoritative and well-chosen explanatory comments which it 
provides. Altogether this is a valuable filmstrip, which can be used for a 
wide range of classes and ages. 

The filmstrip on the coronation, mainly a record of the processions to and 
from the Abbey, is primarily spectacular in purpose, but the eight frames 
given to the actual ceremony in the Abbey can be put to serious use with 
junior classes. R. F. TREHARNE 


Lord Selkirk the Colonizer. National Film-Board of Canada. (London: Unicorn 
Head Visual Aids). 1955. 51 frames (coloured). 17 pp. notes. 25s. 

The Story of Confederation. National Film-Board of Canada. (London: Uni- 
corn Head Visual Aids). 1955. 52 frames (monochrome), 8 pp. notes. 15s. 

The National Film-Board achieves great success in this colour filmstrip de- 
picting the efforts of the fifth earl of Selkirk, a close friend of Scott, to found in 
Canada a sanctuary for the poverty stricken crofters of Scotland rapidly being 
dispossessed in the interests of sheep farming. The first settlers moved to Prince 
Edward Island in 1803. A second venture to plant a settlement at Baldoon 
in Upper Canada proved to be a failure. His main goal was, however, the Red 
River Valley, and by buying one third of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stock 
he consolidated his position but at the same time ran foul of the North-West 
Company. Emigrants were brought over to Assiniboia in 1811 from Scotland, 
but their life was made very difficult by half-breed agents of the North-West 
Company. By 1814, one hundred acre farms were laid out, but the following 
year the colony was burnt out. Effective action by Selkirk relieved the situa- 
tion by 1817, but until his death in France from tuberculosis in 1820 he fought 
a number of lawsuits with the North-West Company which almost ruined him. 
Today Winnipeg stands as a memorial to his initiative and courage. 

The National Film-Board has done a very competent piece of work illus- 
trating the Confederation of Canada, taking 1860 as the base point and 1949 
with the admission of Newfoundland as the completion of the task. In 1860 
there existed six separate colonies and a territory, each colony having its own 
constitution and legislature. Although confederation was favoured by states- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic, the obstacles to union were considerable, 
foremost among these being the geographical barriers and the lack of com- 
munication to encourage co-operation. On the credit side was the fear of many 
of annexation to the United States, or at least of the taking over of the Canadian 
West by American settlers. In 1864, from the political deadlock of Upper 
and Lower Canada, came the first attempts to promote confederation. After 
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much progress the Maritime Provinces rejected the idea, and representatives 
were sent to London, where opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of union. 
Ironically, the Fenian raids contributed considerably to the spirit of consoli- 
dation which eventually achieved success with the North America Act. This 
was but the half-way stage, and the remainder of the frames are concerned 
with the successful efforts to make Canada ‘a mari usque ad mare’ a political as 
well as a geographical reality. ALan Conway 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


History and the Social Web, by AuGust C. Krey [Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press (London, Cumberlege), 1955, ix+ 269 pp., 32s.], is a collection 
of twelve papers, nearly all of which have previously appeared in American 
periodicals or books, and which have now been partly rewritten to make a 
book possessing some continuity of theme. The essays, written for the general 
reader with an interest in the past, deal with various topics of medieval and 
Renaissance culture and with the influence which the developments of this 
long period continue to exert on modern life, the general’ theme being the 
continuity of European—and American—history. 


Modern Historians and the Study of History: Essays and Papers, by Sir 
Maurice PowIickeE [London, Odhams, 1955, 256 pp., 16s.], is a collection of 
ten memorial notices (of greatly varying length) of fourteen distinguished 
British, American and European historians—all medievalists except Sir Charles 
Firth—and nine lectures and papers dealing with many aspects of the study 
of history—purpose, methods, technique, conclusions and so on. All have 
been printed before; but, collected in this form, they have, despite their varied 
topics, an essential unity of theme which will tell the reader much about the 
trends in the study of medieval history in this country during the last half- 
century, as well as much about the individual contributions made to medieval 
studies by some of the most distinguished scholars of the generation preceding 
our own. It is a book which will bear re-reading several times. 


Discovering Buried Worlds (128 pp., illus., maps); The Flood and Noah's 
Ark (76 pp., illus., map) ; and The Tower of Babel (76 pp., illus.), all by ANDRE 
Parrot (London, S.C.M. Press, 1955, 7s. 6d. each), are the first three titles in 
a new popular series, Studies in Biblical Archaeology, edited by Professor 
Parrot, who is curator in chief of the National Museum of France and who has 
had many years of direct experience in leading archaeological expeditions in 
the Near East. These three booklets, pleasantly translated by Epwin Hupson 
from the French originals, deal lightly and discursively with the implications, 
for biblical studies, of the results of archaeological researches in the Near East. 
While the treatment, on this scale, cannot be more than superficial, these first 
three booklets may prove a stimulating introduction to this interesting field 
of knowledge for a reader lacking previous acquaintance with the subject. 


A History of Rome to 565 A.D., by A. E. R. Boak [New York, Macmillan Co. 
(London, Macmillan), 1955, xiii+569 pp. (illus., maps), 42s.], is the fourth 
edition of a university text-book which first appeared in 1921, and which, by 
its clarity, vigour and reliability, has well deserved its obvious success. Changes 
in the early chapters take account of recent work on the prehistoric and 
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Etruscan periods and on the early monarchy: most of the concluding section, 
on the late Empire from Diocletian onwards, has been rewritten. 


Documents illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, edited by Victor 
EHRENBERG and A. H. M. Jones (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955, xii+171 
pp., 21s.], is the second edition of an important specialist collection of source- 
material (reviewed History, xxxvii, 183) : considerable additions of new material 
have been made, including several documents published since the first edition 
appeared (1949), and corrections have been made where required. 


Christ and the Caesars: Historical Sketches, by ETHELBERT STAUFFER [Lon- 
don, S.C.M., 1955, 293 pp. (illus.), 18s.], has been translated by K. and R. 
Gregor Smith from the third (1952) edition of the original German work: it 
consists of a series of sixteen short sketches of persons and incidents in the 
history of Rome and of the early Christian church in the first three centuries. 
The essays are written with strongly Christian conviction, and are especially 
remarkable for the use which the author makes of numismatic material to 
illustrate and even to prove his thesis. 


Byzantine Studies and other Essays, by NORMAN H. Bayngs, edited by R. A. 
Humpureys and A. D. MoMIGLIANo [London, Athlone Press, 1955, xii+ 392 pp. 
(frontis.), 35s.], reprints seven lectures, fourteen articles and ten long critical 
reviews written at various dates in the last 45 years (but mostly since 1924). 
All but two lectures (‘The Byzantine State’ and ‘Idolatry and the Early 
Church’) and one article (‘Isocrates’) have been published before; but, especially 
as this collection includes some of Professor Bayne’s most thoughtful and 
profound essays (notably ‘Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome’ and ‘The 
Thought-World of East Rome’), their collected republication will be particularly 
welcome to non-specialist readers who may have found these important papers 
difficult of access hitherto. While the reviews and a few of the articles are 
primarily for specialists, the general reader will find that more than half of 
this handsomely produced book preserves some of the finest pieces of Professor 
Bayne’s great work on Byzantium and its civilization, as well as on the still 
wider background of classical and Hellenistic history which gives Byzantium 
so much of its meaning. 


A History of the English Church and People, by BEDE [The Penguin Classics, 
L. 42, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1955, 341 pp., 3s. 6d. (paper)], is a 
new translation, based on Plummer’s annotated Latin text, by LEo SHERLEY- 
PricE, who also provides a few rather elementary notes and a simple intro- 
duction discussing the circumstances in which the book was written and its 
importance in English historiography. As befits the style of the original, the 
translation is rendered in simple and dignified modern English, free both from 
conscious archaism and from current colloquial usages. It is encouraging to 
see the general editor of the series, Mr. E. V. Rieu, still further extending its 
scope into the medieval period. 


The Prose Edda of Snorvi Sturluson: Tales from Norse Mythology, selected 
and translated by JEAN I. Younc (Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1954/5, 
131 pp., 10s. 6d.], contains the whole of the compendium of Norse mythology 
called ‘The Deluding of Gylfi’, which forms the first part of Snorri’s Prose Edda, 
together with all of the longer heroic tales in the second part, the ‘Poetic 
Diction’. Miss Young's translation is vigorous, racy, and at times deliberately 
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colloquial, a style well suited to the ironic humour of the vivid original. 
Professor Sigurduv Nordal, the doyen of Icelandic literary scholars, provides 
a short but illuminating introduction on Snorri and on the Edda, viewed 
against the general background of Norse literature. 


The anonymously-written Gesta Stephani and The Historia Novella by 
WILLIAM OF MALMEsBURY [edit. K. R. PoTTER (Nelson’s Medieval Texts, edit. 
V. H. GacBraltH and R. A. B. Mynors), London, Nelson, 1955, xxxiii+ 163 pp. 
(map), xliv+84 pp. (map), 20s. each vol.] continue the steadily-growing list 
of this valuable series, providing a new and authoritative text, based on a 
close collation of all available manuscripts, of each of these two chronicles 
for the reign of Stephen, together with a careful and readable translation. 
Mr. Potter also supplies the necessary minimum of footnotes, both textual 
and historical, while his two introductions, as well as describing the manu- 
scripts and enumerating earlier editions, furnish two useful narrative studies, 
complementary to each other without overlapping, of the events of Stephen’s 
reign. If this promising series continues to develop along these lines, it will in 
time provide an invaluable stimulus to the study of medieval English history. 


Medieval Institutions: Selected Essays, by CARL STEPHENSON [edit. B. D. 
Lyon, Ithaca (N.Y.), Cornell Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954 (1955), 
xiv+289 pp., 40s.] reprints ten of the most important of the late Professor 
Carl Stephenson’s learned articles, originally published in seven different 
journals or collections of essays in the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Belgium (but reasonably omitting those which were collected into his 
Borough and Town). The articles here reprinted are important for the study 
of early medieval taxation in both France and England, for the early history 
of representative government and for the growth of feudalism. The book itself 
is beautifully printed and. handsomely bound—a fitting tribute to the work 
and now, unhappily, to the memory, of a distinguished American medievalist. 
It includes a list of his writings chronologically arranged. 


Philippe le Bon, by PauLt BoNENFANT [Coll. ‘Notre Passé’, Brussels, La 
Renaissance du Livre, 1955, 154 pp. (map), n.p.] is the third edition of one 
of the most useful volumes of Madame Suzanne Tassier’s admirable series of 
popular yet scholarly studies in Belgian history. Authoritative, original and 
lucid, it will prove to be of great value to students following degree courses 
in medieval history, as well as to the general reader interested in either the 
period or the region. 


The History of Mehmed the Conqueror by KRITOVOULOS [trans. CHARLES T. 
RiaGcGs, Princeton Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954 (1955), ix-+-222 pp. 
(illus.), $5.00 (40s.)], is the first English translation of an account of the first 
seventeen years (1451-67) of the reign of Mehmed II, the captor of Con- 
stantinople, written by a fair-minded and accurate Greek official who entered 
the Sultan’s service soon after the fall of the city and who, rising to high 
office, began to write a full and judicious account of his great master’s reign. 
The translation is vivid, sonorous and readable, though the author’s taste for 
general phrases rather than specific topographical detail is somewhat trying, 
especially as the book, which is handsomely produced, lacks a map. 


The Statecraft of Machiavelli, by H. BuTTERFIELD (London, Bell, 1955, 
167 pp., 8s. 6d.], is a reprint of a well-known study which first appeared in 1940 
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and which was almost at once rendered something of a rarity when German 
bombs destroyed nearly all of the stock. Its special interest lies in the closing 
chapter, where the author traces the ‘extraordinary example of genuine 
Machiavellian influence’ upon Bolingbroke’s thought and writing during the 
period of Walpole’s administration. 


The Explorers of North America, 1492-1806, by JOHN BARTLETT BREBNER 
[London, Black, 1955, viii+431 pp. (maps), 12s. 6d.] reprints one of the 
famous Pioneer Histories edited by Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON and PROFESSOR V. 
Hartow. First published in 1933 (reviewed by Professor D. W. Brogan, 
History, xix, 157-9), it covers the entire story of the opening up of North 
America from the voyages of Columbus to the expedition of Lewis and Clark, 
weaving the separate episodes into a related whole by showing how one venture 
provoked and stimulated others, even before the powerful spur of national 
rivalry added a fiercer impetus to emulation. It is a pity that so exciting a book 
on so magnificent a theme should have been republished in a binding so shoddy 
that it will hardly survive a single reading: this is a book to keep. 


Characters of the Reformation, by HILarrE Brttoc (London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1955, v+218 pp., 10s. 6d.) reprints a series of 24 short essays of no 
historical value. 


John Hart's Works on English Orthography and Pronunciation (1551 . 1569 . 
1570]: pt. i, Biographical and Bibliographical Introductions, Texts and Index 
Verborum, edited by Bror DANIELSSON [Stockholm Studies in English, no. v, 
Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell, 1953, 339 pp. (illus.), Sw. Kr. 38], reprints 
three important works by the mid-sixteenth-century pioneer of the science of 
English orthography. The editor adds an elaborate and exhaustive biographical 
introduction, supported by a mass of contemporary documents printed in 
full, thus providing a highly technical, scholarly edition of a work of great 
importance to linguistic specialists working in this field. 


Holinshed’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays [Everyman’s Library, 
no. 800, London, Dent, 1955 (ist edn., 1927), xiv+233 pp., 6s.], edited by 
ALLARDYCE and JOSEPHINE NICOLL, reprints in the new ‘Larger Format’ a 
selection of passages which provided the basis of the plays dealing with English 
history and of Macbeth, King Lear and Cymbeline, 


King Charles I, by EvAN JouN (London, Barker, 1952, xii+-314 pp. (frontis.), 
12s. 6d.] is a reprint of a successful biographical study, originally published in 
1933, by a well-known novelist who, though sympathetic towards Charles and 
to the ideal of monarchy, strove nevertheless in writing this book to achieve 
whatever measure of impartiality may be attainable by a biographer whose 
sympathies have been engaged by his subject and by the circumstances of his 
life. An eminently readable and fair-minded book, it should deservedly find 
its place in the steadily growing list of interpretations of this most controversial 
period in our history. 


Clarendon: Selections from ‘The History of the Rebellion’ and ‘The Life by 
Himself’, edited by G. HuruNs [World’s Classics, no. 544, London. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1955, xlvi+492 pp., 8s. 6d.] offers 70 well-chosen extracts, some 
of them quite lengthy, illustrating Clarendon’s power of characterization and 
his narrative skill: the editor provides a substantial introduction setting forth 
the background of events and outlining Clarendon’s part in them. 
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The Beginnings of Quakerism, by Wi1tttaM C. BRAITHWAITE [2nd edn., edit, 
Henry J. Cappury, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955, xxviii+607 pp. (maps), 
25s.] reprints the first of the ‘foundation volumes’ of the Rowntree Series of 
Quaker Histories, originally published in 1912; the new edition omits Rufus 
M. Jones’s original introduction as being now out of date, makes a large 
number of minor alterations in Braithwaite’s text, chiefly in the form of 
additional references and corrections in the footnotes, and adds a new appendix 
of supplementary notes to bring the whole work into line with the results of 
40 years’ research in this field. 


The Englishman: a Political Journal by Richard Steele, edited by Raz 
BLANCHARD [Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955, xxii+ 497 pp. (frontis.), 50s.], isa 
definitive edition, planned and produced as a companion volume to the same 
editor’s O.U.P. edition of Steele’s Tracts and Pamphlets (1944), of the two 
series of papers which Steele published between October 1713 and November 
1715, debating, first as the leading opposition journalist in the last year of 
Anne’s reign, and then as the chief protagonist of the Whig government of 
George I, the contemporary issues of constitutional monarchy, religious tolera- 
tion, and personal and party liberty, from the Whig standpoint. The editor 
provides a short but judicious introduction, a detailed bibliographical list of 
the several papers, and substantial explanatory notes on each separate number. 
This beautifully printed and produced book will be indispensable source- 
material for all workers in this field. 


Sketch for a Historical Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind, by ANTOINE> 
NICHOLAS DE ConpDorRCcET [Library of Ideas, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1955, xvi+202 pp., 12s. 6d.], is a new translation, by JUNE BARRACLOUGH, of 
Condorcet’s most important work on the development of human civilization 
and the system of political ideals to be deduced therefrom. Mr. Stuart Hamp- 
shire provides a brief introduction explaining the importance of the book. 


Il Fedevalista (Commento alla Costituzione degli Stati Uniti), edited by 
GASPARE AMBROSINI [Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1955, cxxxvi+682 pp. (illus.), 
L. 1600], is an Italian translation of the whole series of 85 papers written by 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and James Madison between the autumn of 
1787 and the spring of 1788 to advocate the Constitution approved on 17 
September 1787 by the Federal Convention. Signorina Bianca M. T. Lalli has 
translated the text; Professor Ambrosini furnishes a long introduction of over 
100 pages on the immediate historical background of the debate, on the 
characteristic features of the Constitution, and on the papers themselves; and 
there are useful appendices listing writings in several languages dealing with 
The Federalist, eliciting its political theory, and providing texts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation of 9 July 1778, and of the 
Constitution with all of its amendments. 


The Principles of Political Economy, by Davip Ricarpo (Everyman's Library 
no. 590, London, Dent, 1955, xviii+-300 pp., 8s. 6d.) reprints this classic text 
in the handsome new format, with a new introduction by Professor M. Fogarty 
attempting to assess the permanent value of Ricardo’s work. 


The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, by 
L. F. Crisp [London, Longmans and Wakefield Press, 1954, x+344 pp., 21s.], 
is the second edition of a successful and very well-informed account of the 
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practical working of federal government in Australia from its beginning: the 
book is concerned with day-to-day functioning of government rather than 
with political theory. Apart from extensions to cover developments to the 
end of 1953, the changes made in the first edition (1949) are few and slight. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


(* indicates books which are likely to be of special interest to readers of History) 
MODERN BRITISH HISTORY 


L’imposture de Perkin Warbeck, by J-D. CHASTELAIN [Collection Lebégue et 
Nationale, no. 104, Brussels, 1952, 112 pp. (illus.), Frs. belges, 50] is a detailed 
narrative, on orthodox lines, of the brief career of Perkin Warbeck: of the 
books cited in the short bibliography, very few are under 60 years old, and 
only one was published after 1914. The Public Speaking of Queen Elizabeth: 
Selections from her Official Addresses, edited by GrorcE P. Ricg, Jr. (New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1951, x-+-142 pp., $2.50 
(16s.)] consists of extracts from 21 speeches delivered either by the queen 
herself or by others in her name between 1558 and 1601, all chosen to illustrate 
her conception of office, its privileges and responsibilities, and her relations 
with the people, parliament or the universities. It is prefaced by a long 
introduction, occupying nearly half the book, in which the editor discusses 
‘contemporary institutions and personalities, Elizabeth as a woman and as a 
ruler, and (offers) a critical appraisal of the speaker.’ * Guide to Sources of 
English History from 1603 to 1660 in Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS, by ELEANOR STUART UPTON and GEORGE P. WINsHIP, JR. 
(Washington, Scarecrow Press, 1952, xxx+151 pp., $3.50) is an analytical 
subject-index of the first nine Reports and of subsequent Reports relating to 
the same MS collections, elaborately classified into headings and sub-headings, 
with exact volume- and page-references: a list of aids to the use of the Reports, 
together with two appendices listing the printed parliamentary proceedings, 
1621-1642, and the various MSS. collections covered by the Reports analysed 
in the subject-index, complete this useful aid to research on early Stuart history. 
The Letters of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, edited by L. M. Baker (London, 
Bodley Head, 1953, 261 pp. (illus.), 30s.) collects nearly 400 letters written by 
Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I and wife of Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
written at various dates between 1603 and 1662 to some 38 correspondents, 
mostly in England. Mrs. Baker supplies appendices listing and identifying the 
several correspondents, and showing the genealogical descent of Elizabeth: 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes a short but eloquent introduction setting out the 
essential facts of the ‘Winter Queen’s’ brave but unhappy life. The Murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, by WiLL1aM McELwee (London, Faber, 1952, 280 pp. 
(illus.), 21s.] is a minutely-detailed and well-written account, based principally 
on the records of Lord Chief Justice Coke’s investigations, and of the evidence 
in the subsequent state trials, of the cause célébre which led to the downfall of 
Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, in 1616. The Trial of Oliver Plunkett, by ALICE 
Curtayne [London, Sheed and Ward, 1953, viii+239 pp. (frontis.), 16s.] is 
a minutely detailed account of the trial of Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, one of 
the most saintly and distinguished of the victims of the infamous ‘Popish Plot’ 
of Titus Oates. * Calendar of Treasury Books, April 1705 to Sept. 1706, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, vol. xx, pt. ii, Treasury Minutes, Treasury 
Warrants etc., 1705, prepared by Wi1tt1aM A. SHaw (London, H.M.S.O., 1952, 
vili+524 pp., 37s 6d.) continues the important series of calendars edited by 
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the late Dr. Shaw: he had completed the text of the volume before the recent 
war, and the work is now being published. This particular volume, the second 
of the three parts which together make up vol. xx, has been indexed by Mr. 
W. G. Santer, and the index to the three parts will be found in part iii, 
* Calendar of Treasury Books, January—December 1711, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, vol. xxv, pt. i, Introduction, by WiLttam A. SHAw (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1952, cdlxiii pp., 52s 6d.) consists of a 76-page introduction by the 
late Dr. Shaw as a preface to the massive text which will be found in part ii 
of the present volume, together with a substantial statement of ‘Accounts of 
the Revenue of the Crown and of Taxes and Moneys Borrowed, for one entire 
year, to wit, from Michaelmas 1710 to Michaelmas 1711’, abstracted by Mr. 
F. H. Slingsby and occupying nearly 400 pages. As a major source for the 
study of English war finance in the later part of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, this volume will prove indispensable. 


An Episode in the Spanish War, 1739-1744, by Lt.-CoL. THE Hon. ARTHUR 
C. Murray (London, Seeley, 1952, 92 pp. (illus.), 10s 6d.] is written as a work 
of family piety, to rebut Vice-Admiral B. T. Somerville’s statement that Capt. 
George Murray and Capt. Edward Legge deserted Anson in April 1741 at Cape 
Horn, during his famous voyage round the world. On the evidence provided 
in this booklet, which includes a substantial exchange of letters between the 
author and the vice-admiral, Lt.-Col. Murray must be held to have established 
his contention. Charles, Prince Regent, by A. G. GoypER [London, Brown, 
1954, viii+179 pp. (maps), 7s. 6d.] is a passionately partisan account of the 
failure of the ’Forty-five, written almost as though the author had himself 
been an unhappy participant. * James Lind, Founder of Nautical Medicine, 
by Capt. Louis H. Roppis (London, Heinemann (Medical Books), 1951 (1952), 
xiv+177 pp. (illus.), 21s.] is a straight-forward account, from the medical 
standpoint, of the training, career and work of the Scottish naval surgeon who 
discovered the cure for scurvy and laid the foundations of naval hygiene in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. * Sir Joseph Banks, K.B., P.R.S.: 
the Aristocrat of the Philosophers, by Hector C. CAMERON (London, Batch- 
worth, 1952, xv+321 pp. (illus.), 25s.] is not so much a life of this colossus of 
the eighteenth-century scientific world, as a series of useful studies, based 
largely on a mass of hitherto unpublished material, on the successive aspects 
of his many-sided work and career. It will prove of great value to the future 
definitive biographer, and in the meantime it is of sufficient general interest 
and readability to give the non-specialist a good conception of this great and 
versatile scientist and of his remarkable impact on the world in which he 
moved. * Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement, 1832-1854, by 
R. A. Lewis (London, Longmans, 1952, viii+411 pp., 24s.), making good use 
of Chadwick’s unpublished letters and papers, tells in detail the story of Chad- 
wick’s greatest achievement, the establishment of a system of public health as 
a responsibility of both central and local government, and the education of 
public opinion to the point of acceptance of this first step towards the ‘Welfare 
State’. This substantial scholarly book is an important contribution to the 
study of nineteenth-century social and administrative history, as well as to 
the understanding of English politics in the middle years of the century. 
British Policy towards the Change of Dynasty im Greece, 1862-1863, by 
ELEUTHERIOS PREVELAKIs [Athens, the Author (London, Zeno), 1953 (1954), 
194 pp., 12s 6d.] is a substantial monograph based upon an Oxford B.Litt. 
thesis drawing upon unpublished material in Queen Victoria’s correspondence 
in the Windsor archives, the British and Greek foreign office papers, and the 
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private papers of various British and Greek statesmen and diplomats who 
were concerned in the events narrated. 


* The Making of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637, by Gorpon DonaLpson 
(Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1954, viii+364 pp. (illus.), 25s.] is an important 
contribution, not only to Scottish religious history, but also to the general 
history of the reign of Charles I. By collating the authorized Prayer-Book of 
1637 with three earlier drafts (the earliest of which has only recently been 
discovered), Dr. Donaldson is able to show that the famous Prayer Book which 
was the occasion of the ‘Jenny Geddes’ riot and of the National Covenant was 
in fact ‘a serious attempt to incorporate established Scottish usages and to 
conciliate Scottish prejudices’, for which the Scottish prelates themselves, 
under pressure from Charles I, were responsible, and that it was not the 
outcome of a plan on Archbishop Laud’s part to force his own ideas upon the 
Scottish church. Dr. Donaldson prints the full text of the Prayer Book of 1637 
and collates it minutely with the earlier drafts: an appendix gives a compara- 
tive table of the English and the Scottish Old Testament lectionaries. Friends 
for 300 Years: Beliefs and Practice of the Society of Friends since George Fox 
started the Quaker Movement, by Howarp Brinton (London, Allen and Unwin, 
1953, xv +206 pp., 15s.) is not a history of Quakerism, but an analysis of the 
religious character of Quakerism and of its development during the three 
centuries since its foundation. The book is a mixture of lucid writing by the 
author and of apt quotation from a wide range of source-material, much of it 
from the minutes of American meetings. The author presents an unfashionable 
and striking interpretation of the significance of the successive phases of the 
development of Quakerism. My Irish Journal, 1669-1670, by WiLL1AM PENN 
(edit. IsaBEL GruBB) [London, Longmans, 1952, viii+103 pp. (illus., maps), 
12s: 6d] is a new edition of Penn’s own account of his visit to Ireland to settle 
the affairs of his father’s estates in county Cork, a journey which had a powerful 
influence on his adherence to Quakerism. The journal has twice been trans- 
cribed and edited (in 1911 and in 1916), not very satisfactorily; and the 
present edition, which identifies most of the 130 persons mentioned only by 
initials or by other cryptic abbreviations in the original Journal, and maps the 
places which Penn visited, makes this important little work available for use 
by specialists and non-specialists alike. Miss Grubb provides adequate notes 
and maps, and Dr. Henry Cadbury writes a short but apposite introduction. 
* Quakers and Education, as seen in their Schools in England, by W. A. Camp- 
BELL STEWART (London, Epworth Press, 1953, ix+310 pp., 30s.] is an im- 
portant contribution both to the history of Quakerism and to the history of 
English education, written by a sympathetic outsider, who outlines with both 
candour and appreciation the whole story of education in Quaker circles from 
1660 to the present day. Prayer-Book Revision in England, 1800-1900, by the 
Rev. R. C. D. JasPeER (London, S.P.C.K., 1954, viii+140 pp., 13s. 6d.), covers 
the attempts at revision of the Church of England’s Book of Common Prayer 
during the nineteenth century in England alone (i.e. excluding Ireland and 
other parts of the Anglican communion, and all schemes to adapt the Book of 
Common Prayer for use by bodies outside the Anglican church). It shows that 
the desire for revision, latent since the failure of 1689, was revived by the 
general urge for reform in the early decades of the nineteenth century, and it 
recounts the efforts of the Tractarians and others, down to the effects of the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Ritual, appointed in 1867, and ends 
with a general review of the situation at the beginning of the present century. 
* Pioneers of English Education, edited. by A. V. Jupcrs (London, Faber, 1952, 
251 pp., 25s.) publishes a course of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
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London, by a team of educational specialists who discuss in turn Robert Owen 
(Prof. M. V. C. Jeffreys), Bentham (Dr. U. Hans), Kay-Shuttleworth (Prof. 
A. V. Judges), Newman (Mr. A. C. F. Beales), Herbert Spencer (Prof. J. A. 
Lauwerys), Matthew Arnold (Prof. B. Pattison) and W. E. Forster (Prof. 
W. H. G. Armytage), with a lecture on ‘The English Tradition in Education’ 
(by Sir Philip Morris) to open the course, and one on ‘The Twentieth-Century 
Administrator’ (by Sir John Maude) to conclude it. Professor Judges writes a 
witty introduction which really does introduce. A History of University 
College, Nottingham, 1881-1948, by A. C. Woop (Oxford, Blackwell, 1953, 
x+181 pp. (illus.), 15s.] tells the story of the establishment and the growth of 
the first and biggest of the university colleges which received their charters as 
independent universities in the burst of expansion after the recent war. 
Professor Wood, writing with the advantage of long service, first as lecturer 
in history in the college, and now as professor of modern history in the vigorous 
young university, maintains an individual but carefully balanced view through- 
out his narrative, which brings the story down to the point at which the 
college became the University of Nottingham. The University of Wales, a 
Historical Sketch, by Str D. Emrys Evans (Cardiff, Univ. of Wales Press, 
1953, xii+176 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d.], published to celebrate the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the grant of the University’s charter, after briefly reviewing earlier 
proposals to establish a university in Wales from Owen Glyndwr’s time on- 
wards, traces the development of the federal university as such, making no 
attempt to deal with the histories of the constituent colleges except in so far 
as the story of the University requires. This handsomely produced book brings 
out very clearly the importance of individual character and personality in the 
long and determined struggle that was necessary to create and to sustain a 
national University in face of the formidable difficulties of the time. 


* Illustrated History of English Literature, by A. C. WARD, vol. ii: Ben Jonson 
to Samuel Johnson (London, Longmans, 1954, ix+261 pp. (illus.), 25s.], a 
lucid, vigorous and swiftly-moving account of the work and significance of 
both the greater and the lesser figures in a period when literature and politics 
were virtually fused into one, is likely to prove useful to both students and 
teachers of the history of these two centuries. The numerous well-chosen and 
beautifully reproduced illustrations add to both the pleasure and the usefulness 
of the book. The Annotator, by ALAN KEENE and RoGeR Lussock (London, 
Putnam, 1954, xvi+216 pp. (illus.), 21s.] attempts to show, from a study of 
the marginal annotations in a copy of Halle’s Chronicle, that the writer of 
these notes was the youthful William Shakespeare, and that the notes reveal 
that he spent much of the period between his seventeenth and his twenty- 
seventh years under the protection of ‘a wealthy Lancashire household of 
Catholic sympathies’, that of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford, and not as a 
menial hanger-on to the fringes of the London theatre. John Evelyn and Mrs. 
Godolphin, by W. G. Hiscock (London, Macmillan, 1951, xii+202 pp. (illus.), 
20s.], although primarily a work of literary history and biography, offers 
something of interest in the fields of the social, intellectual and religious 
history of seventeenth-century England. * Locke’s Travels in France, 1675- 
1679, edited by Jonn Loucu (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953, lxvii+309 pp. 
(illus., map), 40s.] is a compilation, from Locke’s ‘Journal’ and from the 
correspondence and other papers, of all the material relating to his second 
visit to France in the period Nov. 1675 to May 1679. Much of this material 
had not previously been published, and there has been no other attempt to 
print even the relevant sections of the ‘Journal’ in full. Professor Lough 
provides a long and helpful introduction, copious annotation of the text, and 
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a full index. The text itself offers a striking and informative account of many 
widely different aspects of French political, economic, religious and cultural 
life under the absolutism of Louis XIV, as seen through the eyes of the English 
Whig critic and philosopher. * The Augustan World: Life and Letters in 
E/ighteenth-Century England, by A. R. Humpureys (London, Methuen, 1954, 
x+283 pp., 16s.), written in clear, untechnical language for the general reader, 
discusses the influence of the social and intellectual life of the educated classes 
in eighteenth-century England upon the outlook and work of the writers of the 
age. While primarily intended as a work of literary criticism, its close study 
of the historical background of the century in social and economic life, politics, 
religion, philosophy and art will make the book a useful addition to the 
historian’s library also. God Save the Queen! : The History and Romance of the 
World's First National Anthem, by Percy A. Scuorrs (London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954, xviii+328 pp. (illus.), 30s.] is an exhaustive account, very fully 
illustrated, from the author’s characteristically encyclopaedic knowledge of 
contemporary source material, of the history (and even of the pre-history) of 
our national anthem from its first origins to the present day. Ugo Foscolo: 
an Italian in Regency England, by E. R. Vincent (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1953, viii+254 pp. (illus.), 25s.) tells the story of the last eleven years of the 
life of the famous Italian patriot-poet who fled to London in 1816 at the age 
of 37, and who, at first warmly received by Whig society, fell rapidly into 
poverty, bankruptcy and illness, and died in 1827 in pitiable distress. The 
book is based largely on private papers hitherto unknown, and throws much 
light on life in the upper circles of Regency society in London, especially 
among the Whig families and their contacts in the literary and artistic world, 


Society and the Land, by RoBERT TROw-SmitTH (London, Cresset Press, 1953, 
252 pp., 18s.] aims at tracing the changes, from Saxon times to the present 
day, in the place which the land, agriculture and the men who live by farming 
have occupied in English society. He sees these changes in four main phases 
—the Saxon phase of farming for bare subsistence, the high medieval period 
in which the possession of land was regarded primarily as a source of dignity 
and social status, the late medieval and the modern period, in which land was 
farmed for private profit, and the contemporary age in which once more the 
land is coming to be regarded as a means of national subsistence. The picture 
is painted with a broad brush and bold strokes, and more than a little anti- 
clericalism is mixed with the pigments; but a vigorous and easily-recognized 
pattern emerges as the background of a tract for our own times. * The English 
Countrywoman: a Farmhouse Social History, A.D. 1500-1900, by G. E. and 
K. R. Fusserrt (London, Andrew Melrose, 1953, 221 pp. (illus.), 30s.] attempts 
to cover every aspect of domestic life—food, clothes, cooking, furnishings, 
wages, servants, social customs, etc.—over 400 years, in seven chapters divided 
chronologically. The book, which is simply written, is aimed at the general 
reader, and its scope and scale preclude both profundity and new work: there 
are no specific references for the many quotations, though a list of sources is 
given for each chapter. The illustrations are well-chosen and unhackneyed, 
though some of the photographs lack definition. Altogether, this is an agree- 
able and useful series of sketches, put together with close knowledge and 
authority. The Secret People: English Village Life after 1700, by E. W. MARTIN 
(London, Phoenix, 1954, 319 pp. (illus.), 21s.] is written by a keen but critical 
countryman who sees plainly both the good and the bad in the old ways of 
country life, and the gains as well as the losses which have resulted from two 
centuries of continuous agrarian revolution. Writing on an essentially topical 
plan—squire, parson, farmer, labourer, gamekeeper and poacher, rural indus- 
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tries and crafts, women, education—he yields discursively to the lure of 
favourite bypaths, and he hardly succeeds in his concluding attempt to strike 
a final balance between profit and loss, but he writes of what he knows with 
conviction and even with passion, and his book will hold the interest of any 
reader who is attracted by the subject. The illustrations add to the pleasure 
of reading this vigorous and argumentative book. English Fairs and Markets, 
by Wiii1am Appison (London, Batsford, 1953, viii+-199 pp. (illus.), 21s.] is 
a brightly written descriptive account, drawing heavily upon historical evi- 
dence, ‘of fairs and markets in relation to the life and character of England 
and the English people’, also bringing out the topographical importance of 
these institutions upon the development of English towns. His attempts to 
establish prehistoric origins for English fairs is far-fetched, but the descriptions 
of old customs and manners are enjoyable reading. The Smith: the Traditions 
and Lore of an Ancient Craft, by F. W. Rosins (London, Rider, 1953, 160 pp. 
(illus.), 15s.], includes a considerable amount of historical matter within its 
wide-ranging account of the folklore, legend and myth which have gathered 
around one of the oldest of human crafts. 


The British Way of Life, by K. B. Smettre [London, Heinemann, 1955, 
x-+195 pp. (illus., maps), 15s.], is a further addition to the Way of Life series 
prepared under the auspices of the International Studies Conference at the 
request of U.N.E.S.C.O. Although not primarily a work of history, its analyti- 
cal chapters draw heavily on historical evidence, particularly from the years 
after 1750. The Party System in Great Britain, by Ivor BuLMER-THOMAS 
(London, Phoenix, 1953, vi+328 pp., 25s.) is an attempt to do, from inside, 
for the British party system in 1951 what Professor Ostrogorsky did for the 
British party system half a century ago. Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s method is 
naturally analytical, but he draws heavily on historical material, especially 
from the years since 1918. The British Party System: a Symposium, edited by 
Sypnery D. Barrey (London, The Hansard Soc., 1952, xii+211 pp., 10s 6d.) 
is a collection of essays by a score of writers, of which the first five studies deal 
with the historical evolution of the party system from the later middle ages to 
the present day, while the remainder of the essays also contain a good deal of 
historical material. The League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 1914- 
1919, by Henry R. WINKLER [Rulgers Univ. Studies in History, no. 7, New 
Brunswick (N.J.), Rutgers Univ. Press, 1952, xiii+288 pp., $3.00] ‘traces the 
currents of opinion in Britain which contributed to the establishment of the 
League of Nations, describes the development of the concept of world organiza- 
tion during the war years, as well as the objections raised to it, and finally 
investigates how fully the British government accepted the idea.’ The book, 
which is detailed, thorough and well-documented, is intended to be the first 
of several volumes on the subject of Great Britain and the League of Nations. 
* Britain’s Post Office: a History of Development from the Beginnings to the 
Present Day, by Howarp Rosinson [London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, 
xiv+299 pp. (illus., maps), 21s.] is not a mere digest of Professor Robinson's 
larger and definitive work, The British Post Office: a History (1948), but a new, 
though shorter work, ‘redesigned and rewritten throughout, with much greater 
emphasis on recent growth’, and is directly based on the Post Office records. 
It is aimed at the general reader rather than at the specialist in administrative 
history, and it brings out particularly the way in which the British Post Office 
has, throughout its history, acted as a pioneer in postal and kindred services. 
The Woolwich Mess, by Lt.-Cot. A. H. Burne (Aldershot, Gale and Polden, 
1954, x +94 pp. (illus.), 5s. 6d.) is an abridged and revised edition of the same 
author’s The Royal Artillery Mess, Woolwich, and its Surroundings (originally 
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published in 1935 but destroyed by bombing in 1941): it tells, with many 
bright anecdotes, the story of the headquarters mess of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery from its beginnings in 1716 down to 1952. The History of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s), 1920-1947, by BRIGADIER 
Gorpon Buiicut [London, Staples, 1953, xx+499 pp. (illus., maps), 42s.] 
records the inter-war service of the regiment in Ireland, Persia, N.W. India, 
Palestine and the Sudan, and its part in the recent war in Northern France, 
Italy, Burma, Normandy and Germany. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN TO 31 DECEMBER 1955 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History from Sept. 1938; the date of publication is 1955, 
unless otherwise given. The Historical Association is obliged to the publishers 
who present copies of their new publications to the Association’s library, where 
they are available for inspection by members. This list has been compiled 
by Mr. F. E. Manning, M.A., lecturer in history, Gipsy Hill Training College, 
who will be glad to receive corrections and additions; these should be addressed 
to the Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park Road, London, S.E.11. 

(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice in 
History; a number in square brackets—e.g. [138/9]—is the number of the issue 
of History in which the book has been or will be noticed. Present financial 
stringency compels us to restrict the reviewing of text-books: we have therefore 
added brief comments in this list to the particulars of some of the books which 
have been sent to us for review but which we have not been able to notice.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 


*ALLEN, AGNES. Living under the Tudors and the Stuarts. Edinburgh: Johnston 
and Bacon. 192 pp. (illus.). 5s. 3d. (Social history based on the imaginary 
village of Bennington.) [141/3). (680) 

Children’s Map of London. Edinburgh: Bartholemew. (Cloth) 5s. (681) 

*FIRTH, CATHERINE B. (edit.). History Bookshelves. London: Ginn. 32 pp. 
(illus.). 4s. 6d. each set of six booklets: Teacher’s Booklet, 16 pp., 6d. each. 
Blue Shelf: Before the Norman Conquest, by A. F. TitTERTON; Green Shelf: 
The Middle Ages, by A. F. TittERtToNn; Yellow Shelf: Under Tudor Rulers, 
by C. B. Frrtu. (An admirable series of miniature reference books, well 
illustrated and attractively written). [138/9]. (682) 

Hitcucock, A. and Hitcucock, L. J. The Pilgrim Way History Readers; 
Book 4, The British People, Their Work and Way of Life. Glasgow: Blackie. 
232 pp. (illus.). 6s. 3d. (A social background reader which completes this 
series. ) ; (683) 

TURNBULL, D. The Golden Mean Histories. Exeter: Wheaton. Book 1, 128 pp., 
4s. 3d.; Book 2, 144 pp., 4s. 9d.; Book 3, 144 pp., 4s. 9d.; Book 4, 160 pp., 
5s. 6d. (all illus.). (684) 

*UNSTEAD, R. J. People in History. London: Black. Book 1, From Caractacus 

to Alfred, 96 pp. (illus.), 5s.; Book 2, From William the Conqueror to William 

Caxton, 120 pp. (illus.), 5s. 6d. (A companion series of simply told stories to 

the Looking at History series). (685) 
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Secondary—Ages 11-16 


AICKMANN, R. The Story of our Inland Waterways. London: Pitman. vii+ 
69 pp. (illus.). 7s. 6d. (An informative account of British canals written by 
an enthusiast.) (686) 

*BarKER, W. A., St. AuByn, G. R. and OLLAaRD, R. L. Documents of English 
History, 1832-1950. London: Black. 1954. viii+86 pp. 6s. 6d. [140]. (687) 

*BooG-Watson, ELSPETH and CARRUTHERS, J. ISOBEL. Country Life through 
the Ages. (Understanding the Modern World Series). London: Allen and 
Unwin. 40 pp. (illus.). 5s. [141/3). (688) 

*De Beer, E. S. English History in Pictures: Stuart Times. London: Philip 
(for the Historical Association). (16 coloured plates, with notes and intro- 


duction). 8s. 6d. (689) 
*Dimont, C. The British Monarchy. London: Batsford. 80 pp. (illus.). 
7s. 6d. (690) 


EvvacotTt, S. E. Guns. (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. Ettacott). London: 
Methuen. iv+76 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d. (A succinct account, by an enthusiastic 
specialist, of the development of all types of missiles and firearms, from 
spears to pistols and heavy artillery, illustrated by simplified but adequate 
drawings of the mechanism: for a general account of this growing and signi- 
ficant series, see History, no. 134). (691) 

*Exiiot, M. E. British History Displayed, 1688-1950. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. xii+ 348 pp. (illus., maps). 11s. 6d. (Well chosen illustrations and 


succinct letterpress. A useful reference book.) [141/3]. (692) 
*FaGE, J. D. An Introduction to the History of West Africa. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. xi+210 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. (693) 


GREENWOOD, M. Railway Revolution, 1825-1845. (Then and There Series, 
edit. M. REEvEs and P. Hopcson). London: Longmans. iv+92 pp. (illus.). 
2s. 6d. (A well constructed addition to this very useful series: see History, 


no. 140 for general account of series). (694) 
Harrison, G. The Story of Oil. London: Pitman. ix+70 pp. (illus.). 6s. 
(A simple account of the history of oil and its manufacture.) (695) 


*HARRISON, MOLLy and Wextts, A. A. M. Picture Source Book for Social 
History : Eighteenth Century. London: Allen and Unwin. 144 pp. (95 plates). 
10s. 6d. (The third book in this series; admirably chosen contemporary 
pictures and extracts.) [141/143]. (696) 

*HosLey, L. F. Opening Africa (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. ELLAcott). 
London: Methuen. iv+75 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. (For a general account of 


this series, see History, no. 134). [140]. (697) 
*Hutcuinson, W. R. A Short History of Ireland to 1955. Belfast: Erskine 
Mayne. vi+127 pp. (illus., maps). n.p. [141/3}. (698) 


Lay, E. J. S. (edit.). Men and Manners, an Anthology of Social History: 
Modern Times. (Supplementary Histories, ‘Easy Study’ Series). London: 
Macmillan. 108 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. (A reader for the last year of the 
secondary modern course, covering the period 1900-1950). (699) 

*Newsom, JOHN A. D. Historical Newsheets: 20 dates between the years 1493 
and 1914. London: Allen and Unwin. 80 pp. (illus.). 7s. 6d. (A bound 
edition of the well-known news sheet). [141/3]. (700) 

OGLE, R. People of the Sun. London: Pitman. x+115 pp. (illus.). 5s. (A 
simply told history and life of the Bantu fully illustrated by the author.) 

(701) 

RICHARDSON, E. M. The Building of the British Empire. London: Bell. xi+ 

201 pp. (illus.). 5s. (A revised edition brought up to date by N. F. G. 

Taylor.) (702) 
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Routn, C. R. N. Notes on History: Book 1, 1763-1846; Book 2, 1846-1914. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 20 pp., 24 pp. 1s. each. (Skeleton notes providing the 
basis for up-to-date factual knowledge). (703) 

*SEAMAN, L. C. B. From Vienna to Versailles. London: Methuen. xi+216 pp. 
(maps). 9s. 6d. (A stimulating corrective to older textbook views of 
nineteenth-century European statesmen.) [140]. (704) 

*SELLMAN, R. R. The Crusades. (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. ELvacott). 
London: Methuen. 73 pp. (illus., diag.). 8s. 6d. (A short but comprehensive 
survey of the crusading movement with very practical illustrations.) 
[138/9}. (705) 

*SHarP, MARGARET. English History in Pictures: The Later Middle Ages. 
London: Philip (for the Historical Association). 16 coloured plates with 


notes and introduction. 8s. 6d. [140] (706) 
*SHERMAN, HuGu. Ireland since the Close of the Middle Ages. London: 
Harrap. 160 pp. (illus., maps). 6s. [141/3). (707) 


*SuHittito, G. H. A Village. (Information Books: ‘How to Explore’ Series). 
London: Educational Supply Assoc. v 4-109 pp. (illus.). 6s. [141/3]. (708) 
*StronG, C. J. The Early Modern World. London: Univ. of London Press 
256 pp. (illus.). 7s. (The third book of Dr. Strong’s new History of Britain 
and the World which covers the period from the Age of Discoveries to the 
American War of Independence.) (709) 
*Tate, W. E. and Biount, C. H. C. British Institutions. (History through the 
Ages Series: Second Series: Book 4). Oxford Univ. Press. 192 pp. (illus.). 
Cloth 7s., paper cover 5s. 6d. (A civics book in which the local government 
section based on ‘Linfordshire’ is particularly well done in very simple 
language.) (710) 
Taytor, DuNcAN. Living in England: The Elizabethan Age. London: Dennis 
Dobson. 184 pp. (illus.). 10s. 6d. (A useful introduction to the life of the 
times which would help all those using the ‘patch’ method of teaching 


history.) (711) 
*VaLE, EpmuND. Abbeys and Priories. London: Batsford. 80 pp. (illus.). 
7s. 6d. (712) 


Wittiams, S. A. Land, Trade, and Transport. London: Univ. London Press. 
144 pp. (illus.). 6s. (Beginning with the present, this book goes back to the 


past and ends in the future.) (713) 
Woopatt, R. D. British History Examination Note Book (1783-1953). Exeter: 
Wheaton. (maps). 5s. (714) 


Wymer, Norman. Lives of Great Men and Women: Social Reformers: Robert 
Owen, Sir Rowland Hill, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Shaftesbury. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 32 pp. (illus.). 1s. 6d. each. (Four more graphically written brief 
biographies.) (715) 

Wymer, Norman. Lives of Great Men and Women. Series 1: Social Reformers. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 256 pp. (llus.). 7s. 6d. (A bound edition of the eight 
lives in this series.) (716) 


Sixth Form—Ages 16-18 


*Asuton, T. S. An Economic History of England: the Eighteenth Century. 

London: Methuen. viii+257 pp. 18s. (717) 

*Boax, A. E. R. A History to Rome to 565 A.D. New York: Macmillan Co. 
(London: Macmillan). 4th edn. xiii+569 pp. (illus., maps). 42s. [141/3]. 

(718) 

*Court, W. H. B. A Concise Economic History of Britain from 1750 to Recent 

Times. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1954. viii+368 pp. 21s. (719) 
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*Dicxinson, W. Crort and Dona.pson, G. (edit.). A Source-Book of Scottish 
History: vol. iii, 1567-1707. Edinburgh: Nelson. 1954. x+501 pp. 21s, 
(141/3). (720) 

*ERGANG, RoBert. Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. New York: 
Heath (London: Harrap). 2nd edn. xvii+758+l1xxviii pp. (illus., maps). 


40s. [138/9). (721) 
*ERGANG, ROBERT. Europe since Waterloo. New York: Heath (London: 
Harrap). xx+836 pp. (illus., maps). 40s. [138/9]. (722) 
*GLADSTONE, E. W., St. AuBYN, G. R. and Regs, Brian. The Unification of 
Italy. Oxford: Blackwell. viii+124 pp. (maps). 9s. 6d. [140]. (723) 


*Green, V. H. H. The Later Plantagenets: A Survey of English History 
between 1307 and 1485. London: Arnold. 438 pp. (maps, diag.). 20s. (724) 
*Harsison, E. Harris. The Age of the Reformation. (‘The Development of 
Western Civilization’ Series, edit. E. W. Fox). Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell Univ. 
Press (London: Cumberlege). xiv+145 pp. 10s. (725) 
*MILvar, C. M. H. (edit.). The Roman Army: Selections from Various Latin 
Authors. (Modern School Classics). London: Macmillan. xxi+183 pp. 
(illus.). 4s. 6d. [140]. (726) 
*Roeum, A. W., Buske, M. R., Wesster, H. and Westey, E. B. The Record 
of Mankind. Boston: Heath (London:Harrap). xviii+747 pp. (illus., maps). 
25s. [141/3). (727) 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Jubilee annual general meeting of the Association in London, from 
Tuesday, 3 January to Saturday, 7 January 1956, was the most impressive and 
memorable occasion that the Association has ever staged. The phrase is used 
advisedly, for there was about the gathering an air of deliberate and dignified 
showmanship which suited well the general sense of justified rejoicing in sub- 
stantial achievement and of awareness of future opportunity and challenge. 
The University of London, copiously supported by its Colleges, Schools and 
Institutes, appropriately acted as our host, for it was at a meeting held at 
University College, London, that the Association was founded on 19 May 1906, 
and the initiators were Dr Rachel Reid and Miss M.A. Howard of the London 
Day Training College (now the Institute of Education of London University), 
powerfully supported from the first by Professor A. F. Pollard of University 
College. For the Jubilee meeting, the University lent the Macmillan Hall for a 
great reception by Dr. G. P. Gooch and the London branches, and the admirable 
Beveridge Hall of the Senate House, with further accommodation for overflow 
meetings where necessary, for all of the general lectures and for the annual 
general business meeting, while Dr. J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian of 
the University, arranged a special exhibition in the University Library. 
University College gave a reception to members, and made College Hall 
available for members requiring accommodation and for the general conference 
office. The Institute of Education housed a remarkably interesting exhibition 
illustrating ‘Fifty Years of Historical Study and Teaching’, and two addresses 
dealing with the exhibition ; the Institute of Historical Research accommodated 
meetings of the council; and University College, the Institute of Education, 
the London School of Economics, King’s College, Queen Mary College, the 
School of Oriental Studies and the Warburg Institute all accommodated dis- 
cussion meetings. The Senate House refectory and the University Union 
cafeteria provided lunch for members requiring it. 
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The outstanding feature of the gathering was the brilliant galaxy of speakers 
who addressed us at different times on the five days of the meeting. After an 
opening reception at Church House, Westminster, where the president of the 
Association, Professor H. Butterfield, introduced the distinguished foreign 
scholars who had agreed to accept honorary life membership of the Association 
in honour of the Jubilee, we moved over to Westminster Abbey for the in- 
augural service, at which the Rev. Professor Norman Sykes, Dixie professor 
of ecclesiastical history in the University of Cambridge, delivered the address. 
There were lectures by the president on ‘History in the Twentieth Century’, by 
Sir Kenneth Clark on ‘The Study of Art History’, by the Hon. Steven Runci- 
man on ‘The Writing of History’, and by Sir Charles Webster on ‘Fifty Years 
of Change in Historical Teaching and Research’. Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys 
opened the exhibition on ‘Fifty Years of Historical Study and Teaching’ and 
Mr. A. C. F. Beales gave an explanatory talk and commentary upon it. Mr. 
E. Lindgren, deputy director of the British Film Institute, introduced an 
exhibition of historical films arranged by Dr. R. E. P. Wastell. In addition to 
the two receptions already mentioned, Mr. C. K. Adams, director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, received members (by candlelight and torch, owing 
to a happily brief power-failure) in the exciting décor of his Gallery. The 
annual dinner was held in great state at the House of Commons, when the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Percy of Newcastle proposed the toast to the Association, the 
president replying. Twenty-four discussion groups and fifty excursions (some 
of them duplicated and even triplicated) were arranged and were heavily 
booked. The whole gathering, which was attended by some 900 members, was 
both stirring and enjoyable: we felt that we were sharing in a notable event. 
As a permanent record of the occasion, the council issued, free to all members, 
a pamphlet, Jubilee Addresses, containing the full texts of all the addresses 
delivered at the meeting, (except Sir Kenneth Clark’s, which was published 
elsewhere, and of which offprints were sent free of charge to all members): 
a survey of the Association’s first fifty years, The Historical Association, 1906- 
1956, based on a draft prepared for the council by Miss Grace Stretton from 
material which she had been collecting for nearly two years, had been circul- 
ated to all members, free of charge, before the meeting assembled. The 
president’s influential initiative secured the publication of a special supplement 
of The Times Literary Supplement, celebrating the Jubilee by a score of articles 
on various aspects of historical study, written by eminent members of the 
Association. To record adequately the thanks due to all who had helped to 
make such a resounding success of the gathering would occupy several pages 
of ‘Notes and News’; but special mention must be made of our debt to the 
University of London, its Colleges, Schools and Institutes; to the warden and 
staff of College Hall and of the University refectory; to those who arranged the 
exhibitions and who guided the many excursions; to the leaders of the dis- 
cussion groups; to the speakers whose addresses both enthralled and illuminated 
us; to the president, who by his imaginative energy and unlimited devotion 
did so much to set a special seal upon the character of this meeting; and most 
of all, to Mr. E, de Beer, Mr. H. C. Davies and all the other members of the 
organizing committee set up by the London branches, who, together with Mr. 
Simmonds, Miss Friend and the other members of the headquarters staff, 
worked for many months in a herculean spirit to arrange this vast and com- 
plex gathering with its innumerable ramifications, and to carry it through 
without fault or hitch observable to those who were the beneficiaries of their 
self-sacrificing labours. Of all the reflections which we who attended have 
brought away from the Jubilee meeting, not the least apt is the thought that 
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the whole meeting exemplified continuously the debt of the Association to the 
labour of love of many, in great things and in small. 


* * * * * 


The council of the Historical Association met in London at the Institute of 
Historical Research on 3 and 6 January and on 25 February; at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge on 5 May, by the kind invitation of the Master (Professor H. 
Butterfield) and fellows; and at the offices of the Association in Kennington 
on 7 July and 13 October 1956. The annual general meeting at the University 
of London on 4 January unanimously re-elected Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds for a 
second period of three years as hon. Secretary, and the six retiring vice- 
presidents, Professors G. Barraclough, A. H. Dodd, E. F. Jacob and R. F. 
Treharne, and Messrs. J. W. Herbert and C. R. N. Routh were re-elected for 
a further three years. Mr. E. R. Taylor, Mr. G. Greenaway, Mr. F. W. Kuhliche 
and Miss O. B. Grover were elected for three years to the council on the 
regional group ballot, and Mr. A. Taylor Milne, Mr. G. Barlow, Mr. J. W. Hunt 
and Professor A. Redford were re-elected for three years on the national ballot. 
Mr. W. H. Burston was elected to fill a casual vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. W. G. Hoskins from the council, and Mr. R. H. C. Davis and 
Professor H. Rothwell were co-opted for three years. At the October council a 
presidential committee, consisting of all ex-presidents and ex-secretaries of the 
Association, together with the three officers and Mr. H. C. Davies and Dr. 
J. P. C. Roach, was set up to nominate to the council a suitable candidate for 
the presidency to be proposed to the annual general meeting in 1958 to succeed 
Professor H. Butterfield. The secretary reported that on 30 June membership 
of the Association had reached the record figure of 8,694 (compared with 8,368 
a year earlier): the Jubilee celebrations had undoubtedly provided a useful 
stimulus, no less than 150 new members enrolling in the first two months of 
1956: the letter to 956 graduates leaving the universities in June 1955 had 
produced 129 new members by the end of the year. But the propaganda 
committee (chairman, the hon. secretary) reported a disquieting weakness in 
the branches: in spite of strenuous efforts, the branches at Burton, Lancaster, 
Leicester and Peterborough had closed, though new branches had been started 
at Belfast and in mid-Warwickshire, and there were hopes of new branches 
springing up in 1957 at Loughborough, Tunbridge Wells and Kingston-on- 
Thames. The Lancaster branch was a specially significant case: there was no 
falling-off of numbers, but the members, interested almost exclusively in local 
history, were eager to use their entire subscriptions on financing projects such 
as their recent Economic History of Lancaster, and felt that their membership 
of the Historical Association did not yield an adequate return to them for the 
subscription quota paid to headquarters. The matter was discussed fully but 
inconclusively by the council, Mr. F. W. Brooks in particular voicing the fears 
of many members that this tendency might develop into a serious danger to 
the Association, and urging that the council should do more to attract local 
historians and should consider a scheme of affiliation for local history societies. 
The propaganda committee brought forward several recommendations 
specifically directed to the recruiting of more teacher-members, by catering 
for their interests to a greater degree than at present in the Association's 
publications, by supporting actively the numerous local conferences of history 
teachers which were now becoming fashionable and which could be of great 
usefulness, by encouraging one-day or week-end conferences of sixth-form 
pupils at county residential colleges, and by devoting one of the lectures at the 
annual general meeting to the problems of history teaching: the council agreed 
to try some of these measures experimentally. The council had originally 
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recommended to the annual general business meeting that the subscription to 
the Association (excluding History.) should be raised from 7s. 6d. to 15s., of 
which sum the branches should retain 6s. 6d.; that the subscription including 
History should therefore be 22s. 6d.; and that the life subscription should be 
raised to £12 12s. Council had, however, when putting this motion on to the 
agenda, also undertaken to consult all of the branches to enable members to 
state their views on the matter, and in particular, to give their estimates of 
the probable effect of such an increase on membership. Rather fewer than 
half of the branches replied, but the weight of opinion expressed was that so 
large an increase in the subscription would result in a heavy loss of membership, 
which might extinguish some of the branches altogether: on the whole, most 
branches seemed to favour a smaller increase in the subscription and a corres- 
pondingly smaller increase in the quota retained by the branches, leaving each 
branch to solve its own financial difficulties in its own way. It was further 
urged that branches differ greatly in size, expenses and circumstances, and 
that a large increase in the branch quota would not necessarily be in the best 
interests of all branches. Two further new factors in the discussion, greatly 
changing the circumstances which had attended the earlier discussion of this 
matter in November 1955, were the swingeing increases in the postal charges 
for printed papers, doubling the postage costs on each issue of History, and a 
new 15% increase in printing costs: these two additional burdens made an 
increase in the subscription to History inevitable, whereas in November 1955, 
before these two increases had been announced, the editor had reported that no 
increase in the subscription to History would be necessary, provided costs did 
not rise. For these reasons, in spite of strenuous opposition from some of its 
members, the council, at its meeting on 3 January, resolved to go back.on its 
published recommendation to the business meeting, and to accept and support 
an amendment proposed by the Liverpool and Finchley branches, calling for 
an increase in the annual subscription (without History) to 12s. 6d., of which 
branches would retain 4s., (leaving the central funds with the same increase 
as that implied by the original motion). This unprecedented change of front, 
which had caused grave misgivings even to those who had proposed and sup- 
ported it in council, roused the annual general business meeting from its usual 
decorous and acquiescent torpor: a vigorous and spirited discussion ensued, 
several counter proposals, some of which found seconders, were flung out, and 
at one point a really unpleasant note of scornful contempt, the only jarring 
note in the whole of the five days’ proceedings, shocked the meeting. After 
long discussion, the Liverpool-Finchley amendment was adopted by a 3 to 1 
majority, and for some little time to come, we may hope, the question of the 
increased subscription, which has caused so much heart-burning and dis- 
agreement, is now settled. By consequential decisions, the council raised the 
life subscription to £10 10s. as from 1 July 1956, and made various other 
detailed adjustments relating to subscriptions. On the somewhat reluctant 
recommendations of a special committee, the council also agreed that associate- 
membership was too important to certain branches to be frowned upon, and 
that, among other detailed definitions of the status of associate-members, 
branches should be left to fix their own subscriptions for associate-member- 
ship, provided the figure did not exceed 6s., and that a quota of 2s. for each 
associate-member be paid to headquarters. 

On the recommendation of the general purposes committee, council has 
resolved that from 1957 onwards History and the Pamphlets and Leaflets of the 
Association shall be published by Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
though Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., would continue to publish the 
12 
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Association’s atlases and its new series, English History in Pictures. The 
council passed a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. E. G. Godfrey for his many 
and long-continued services in dealing with the Association’s publications. 
The publications committee (chairman, Professor S. T. Bindoff until 1 July 
1956, and subsequently Professor G. Barraclough), with the aid of a special 
grant of £300 by the council, issued the Jubilee Addvesses in lieu of one of the 
three General Pamphlets for the session 1955-6; G.32, Common Ervors in 
Scottish History, by Dr. G. Donaldson was also issued and immediately proved 
a ‘best-seller’, requiring an immediate reprint of 2,000 copies. For 1956-7 
John Calvin, by Professor Basil Hall (G.33) was issued as the first Pamphlet, 
and the other two would be Liberalism in Nineteenth-Century Europe, by Mrs. 
Irene Collins, and a pamphlet on eighteenth-century English history by 
Professor Richard Pares: a symposium, by members of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, on the Indian Mutiny would also probably be issued in 
1957. Helps for Students of History No. 57, A Select Bibliography of Medieval 
European History, by Dr. I. J. Sanders, had been issued for 1955-56, and for 
1957 A Select Bibliography of English Constitutional History, by Professor 
S. B. Chrimes, would be circulated. The revision of the series of English 
Constitutional Documents, and the possible extension of the original selection, 
were being carefully considered in view of the revived interest of the schools 
in this series. A unanimous vote of hearty thanks to Professor Bindoff was 
passed by the council for his assiduous and highly successful work as chair- 
man of the publications committee since 1952. The illustrations committee 
(chairman, Mr. A. Taylor-Milne) reported rapid progress with work on the 
next two volumes of English History in Pictures, on the early medieval and 
the Tudor periods, with notes by Mr. R. H. C. Davis and Mr. J. Hurstfield 
respectively: the Guide to the Sources of Illustrative Material in the Teaching of 
History, compiled by Mr. E. K. Milliken and duplicated for circulation at the 
Jubilee exhibition, is to be revised, enlarged and published to replace the List 
of Iliustrations for Use in History Teaching in Schools, originally issued by the 
illustrations committee in 1930 as Leaflet No. 82. Thanks to the prolonged 
and steady hard work of the atlas sub-committee under Mr. P. D. Whitting 
as deputy-chairman, more than half of the maps of the projected Aiélas of 
Modern History had reached the stage at which the experts’ criticisms of the 
drafts had been fully considered by the sub-committee, and the amended 
drafts returned to the draftsmen for final alteration: Mr. Godfrey, for the 
publishers, estimated that, if this rate of progress were maintained, the atlas 
might be on sale before the end of 1958. Mr. Whitting, who had to resign the 
deputy-chairmanship and his membership of the committee on account of 
pressure of other work, was accorded a warm vote of thanks by the council 
for all that he had done in this matter: Mr. C. R. N. Routh has undertaken 
the deputy-chairmanship of it. The sub-committee has also given considera- 
tion to a heavily revised edition of the Intermediate Historical Atlas; mean- 
while the next edition of it will be enlarged to include two maps for Europe, 
and the World, in 1957. 

The teaching of history committee (chairman, Mr. W. H. Burston) reported 
an important new project, the production of a series of Helps for Teachers of 
History designed to enable teachers, especially those preparing pupils for the 
public and university entrance examinations, to have ready access to the 
findings of current scholarship on important topics within the usual school 
syllabus. To safeguard the position of the publications committee as the 
guarantor to the council of the maintenance of strict academic standards in all 
publications of the Association, material accepted for this purpose by the 
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teaching of history committee would be submitted to the chairman of the 
publications committee, who would secure the criticism and approval (or 
otherwise) of an expert in the field concerned before the material was sent to 
press. The proposed Helps, like the Teaching of History Leaflets, would be 
put on sale to the public, with the usual special rates for members of the 
Association; it was hoped that the establishment of such a series would not 
only meet an urgent need in the schools, but would also help to recruit new 
teacher-members for the Association. As anindication of the nature of theseries, 
the first three titles proposed were The Hungry Forties, by Dr. W. H. Chaloner, 
The American Colonies by Mr. W. R. Brock, and Religion and Politics in the 
Seventeenth Century, by Mr. W. A. Barker: it was hoped that all of these would 
be available by the end of the 1956-7 session. The examinations committee 
(chairman, Mr. J. W. Hunt) recommended the adoption of proposals, suppor- 
ted by examples of appropriate types of questions, for improving the exam- 
ining of imperial and commonwealth history in the General Certificate of 
Education at the ‘Ordinary’ and the ‘Alternative Ordinary’ levels; Council, 
after considerable discussion, adopted these proposals and forwarded them 
to the several examining boards, and, for information, to the Royal Empire 
Society, which received them with warm approval, and proposed a conference 
of interested teachers of history, under the joint auspices of the Association 
and the Society, to consider the replies of the examining boards when these 
should become available. 

The revision courses committee (chairman, Professor R. F. Treharne) reported 
the successful holding of the twelfth session of the vacation school for revision 
courses in history at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, from 
31 July—10 August, 1956. Six seminars were arranged; (1) The Lancastrian 
‘Experiment’ (Professor S. B. Chrimes), (2) The Tudor Crisis, 1529-1570 
(Mr. J. Hurstfield), (3) Competition and Growth in the New World, 1660-1739 
(Mr. J. S. Bromley), (4) The Growth of an Industrial Civilization: England 
from 1770 to 1870 (Mr. H. L. Beales), (5) English History, 1870-1914 (Mr. 
N. C. Masterman), (6) The Breakdown of the Peace Settlement of 1919 (Pro- 
fessor P. A. Reynolds). Sixty-four registered for the courses, seminars nos. 2 
and 4 being over-booked. Accommodation was provided at the College’s new 
and very elegant hall of residence, Pantycelyn, where members had single 
rooms (with hot and cold water in all rooms), ample common-room accommo- 
dation, the use of the very attractive hall library, and very good food and 
friendly, willing service. Seminars met in the College, and all of the facilities of 
the College library, including the borrowing of books, were available to mem- 
bers, who were also given permission to read in the National Library of Wales, 
adjoining Pantycelyn, a privilege which many members valued very highly. 
Professor David Williams gave an evening address on ‘Factors in the Making 
of Modern Wales’; an exhibition of historical wall maps was arranged in the 
College; and there were excursions to St. David’s Cathedral, to the grounds 
and the superb picture-galleries of Gregynog Hall, to Strata Florida Abbey, 
and to other places of local interest. The course fully maintained the best 
academic traditions of the School, and all present had a very enjoyable time. 
The fee for the course was £17 10s. (£17 for members of the Association) and 
in spite of two or three minor mishaps, the accounts showed a surplus of £33 
for the funds of the Association, though it is not the policy of the committee 
to budget for a profit. The thirteenth session of the School will again be held 
at Aberystwyth, from 30 July to 9 August 1957, when Pantycelyn Hall has 
once more been booked. Seven seminars will be included: (1) Late Medieval 
English Economic History, 1350-1450 (Mr. Edward Miller), (2) The English 
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Renaissance in its Continental Setting (Professor Denys Hay), (3) Experiments 
in Government, 1640-1660 (Mr. D. H. Pennington), (4) The Earlier Hanover- 
ians, 1714-1770 (Mr. S. H. F. Johnston), (5) Repression, Reconstruction and 
Reform in Britain, 1815-1850 (Dr. W. H. Chaloner), (6) British-American- 
Russian Relations, 1815-1914 (Mr. Alun Davies), (7) The sources of local 
history (Mr. F. W. Brooks). A special course of three lectures, open to all 
members of the School, may be given by Professor David Williams on ‘Factors 
in Modern Welsh History’. 

The tours committee (Mr. J. Salmon) reported a successful season in 1956: 
even though one tour had lost money and another had been cancelled for lack 
of support, the other tours had all run with complete success, and the year’s 
accounts showed a surplus of £69. For 1957 six tours were planned, including 
Derbyshire, Wales, Cornwall, Yorkshire and France: the programme would 
be circulated in January. The international committee (chairman to 30 June, 
Professor G. R. Barraclough, from 1 July, Mr. C. H. D. Howard) arranged for 
Professor F. L. Ganshof to address the annual general meeting at Southampton, 
and for a representative of the Verbande der Geschichts-lehrer Deutschlands 
also to attend. The council has accepted the invitation of the Newcastle 
branch, supported by other branches in the North-East, to visit Newcastle for 
the annual general meeting in 1958, and will propose at the Southampton 
general meeting that, as an experiment, the annual general meeting at New- 
castle be held during the Easter vacation—a change which has been urged by 
many members of the council, and by others, for a very long time. 

* *~ * * * 


As was briefly announced in our last issue, Professor R. F. Treharne has 
resigned from the editorship of History as from 31 December 1956, and will be 
succeeded by Professor A. B. Cobban, who has, in fact, been acting as editor- 
designate since 6 January 1956, dealing with all contributions, books received 
for review, etc. from that date in preparation for the issues which will appear 
from February 1957 onwards. The retiring editor, while he views with both 
pleasure and relief the prospect of being able to resume his own work again 
after ten years’ interruption, hands over his duties with many lively regrets at 
the severance which resignation entails. His deepest regrets are for his inability 
to overtake the arrears which, after the laborious recovery which brought 
History up to date from the post-war time-lag, were inevitably imposed upon 
him when, most unexpectedly, he had to undertake heavy administrative 
duties in his college. He had hoped to have wiped out these arrears with the 
present triple number before handing over to Professor Cobban, but that hope, 
too, has been disappointed. Now he can only express his profound regrets to 
subscribers and contributors alike for these renewed delays, and for the 
exasperation which they must have caused. He regrets too the fact that, quite 
apart from arrears of publication, the reviewing of books has fallen into such 
arrears that, in order to allow a completely fresh and unhampered start to the 
new editor, it has been necessary to abandon all hope of publishing reviews of 
a considerable number of books, some of them important, even though a 
substantial proportion of these books have actually been reviewed and the 
reviews are in his hands. To the authors, the publishers and the reviewers of 
these books he offers profound apologies likewise: rising costs of printing, 
no less than over-optimistic calculation and the exuberance of some reviewers 
writing at more than the lengths assigned, are the explanations. 

But he has also thanks as well as regrets to express. To his many contri- 
butors—several hundreds in number—whose keen interest and willing co-op- 
eration have provided the material of which History is made and whose 
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scholarship and skill have given the journal its quality; their assistance has, 
of course, from first to last been the most important sine gua non. To the 
publishers and authors who have sent in books for review, knowing well that 
only a small proportion of those received could in fact be noticed, and who 
rarely complained of either delay or silence. To the members of the Associa- 
tion for their continued and growing support in face of delays and arrears, and 
to the members of the council and the officers of the Association for sympathy, 
indulgence, and encouragement at all times. To the publishers, Messrs. 
George Philip and Son, for their interest in the many technical problems 
presented by the need to run a journal of high quality and low cost, and 
particularly to Mr. E. G. Godfrey for his active help and for the many services 
which he provided outside the strict bond of our legal contract, and, indeed, 
outside even the customary ‘extras’ by which publishers help to smooth an 
editor’s path. To the members of the editorial board for their wise and 
generous counsel, and for the latitude which they gave him at all times, as 
well as for their understanding interest in the work: and to several of them 
individually for reading contributions, and for advising decisively upon 
rejection, acceptance or amendment. To his colleagues Mr. S. H. F. Johnston, 
the assistant editor since 1952, and Dr. E. B. Fryde, who for many years has 
given hours of his time to the dull and exacting task of proof-reading, for their 
invaluable help, especially during the recent years of heavy pressure. Finally, 
to his wife, who has acted as proof-reader, indexer, secretary, office-boy and 
carrier from first to last, and without whose help in all these ways he could not 
possibly have undertaken the work or continued in it for nearly ten years. 

To his successor, Professor Cobban, and his keen and energetic colleagues 
Mr. R. H. C. Davis, the new assistant editor, and Mr. H. C. Davies the new 
financial secretary, he wishes the most complete success and favourable cir- 
cumstances. The council hopes to provide considerably more paid assistance 
to them than was available hitherto: whether the finances of the journal in 
this age of inflation will enable the council to realize these hopes remains to be 
seen; but there can be no question that, if the editor is not to be overwhelmed 
with purely routine and often mechanical duties, help of this kind, on a gener- 
ous scale, is essential. But whatever the outcome, Professor Cobban will find 
keen support and enthusiastic, if not uncritical, encouragement from the 
Association, its council and its officers. It is the hope and belief of all of us that 
the journal will flourish mightily in his hands. 

* * * * * 


The Chesterfield branch of the Historical Association has prepared, from 
rubbings made by Mr. S. Dyson, a Chesterfield teacher, a film-strip on monu- 
mental brasses, with special reference to Derbyshire. The strip was made by 
Common Ground (1951) Ltd., thus ensuring a high standard of technical 
proficiency in the filming. It is based on a representative selection of monu- 
mental brasses found in Derbyshire, covering a period ranging from the 
thirteenth century to the seventeenth, and illustrating the costume, armour, 
and heraldry of the clergy, knights and merchants of the period. It consists of 
34 frames, and is accompanied by a printed booklet of explanatory notes, 
also containing much general information about the origin, manufacture and 
the various types of brasses. Filmstrip and booklet can be obtained at 15s. 
post free from Mr. M. R. Lewis, 287 Ashgate Rd., Chesterfield: the proceeds 
will help the branch to recoup the cost of production. 

The Eleventh Annual Report and Review of the Lisbon branch of the Histori- 
cal Association, in fact covering the activities of the years 1950-53, reports 
that in future the branch will be known as ‘The Portugal Branch of the 
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Historical Association’, to emphasize the fact that its objects are ‘to recover 
as much as possible of the history of the British in Portugal, and to record 
current events of importance to the community as they occur.’ The Report 
records the holding of the Wellington Centenary Exhibition at the British 
Institute, Lisbon, under the auspices of the branch in December 1952 (des- 
cribed in History, xxxviii, 199), and prints two of the addresses delivered 
during the exhibition, together with two letters illustrating the Peninsular 
War in Portugal. 


* * * * * 


In the Agricultural History Review, vol. iii, pt. ii (September 1955), 119-122, 
Dr. Joan Thirsk, under the title “Work in Progress’ printed a list of persons 
engaged in research on English agrarian history, with a note of the nature of 
the work on which they are engaged. In order to improve contacts between 
those working on similar subjects, the editor and Dr. Thirsk hope to publish 
further lists from time to time, showing additions and alterations where infor- 
mation is available. Anyone researching upon English agrarian history whose 
name is not included in the list already printed, or who has changed his subject, 
is invited to communicate with Dr. Joan Thirsk, Department of English Local 
History, University College, Leicester. 

a - * * * 

The annual report of the council of the Royal Historical Society for 1955/6 
announces the important news that there are now assured prospects of 
bringing to complete realization, within a few years, the biggest and most 
comprehensive project of Anglo-American co-operation so far attempted in 
the historical field. As long ago as 1910 the council of the R. H. S. appointed a 
committee to co-operate with a distinguished body of American historians 
interested in different periods of British history, to draw up and publish a 
bibliography of modern British history, 1485-1901, which was envisaged as the 
counterpart of Charles Gross’s Sources and Literature of English History from 
the Earliest Time to about 1485 (first published in 1900), and so completing 
bibliographical guidance over the whole field of medieval English and modern 
British history. The council’s vote of £50 a year for three years for the expenses 
of this project indicates the relatively restricted scale (even allowing for 
changed values and costs) of the original conception. The first world war 
interrupted the work, but in the ‘twenties it was resumed on a greatly enlarged 
scale, and with American scholars and money playing a much more prominent 
part in it. Charles Gross had published a second, and drastically revised edition 
of his invaluable bibliography of the medieval period in 1915, still as a private 
and independent venture. In 1928 Mr. Godfrey Davies edited A Bibliography 
of British History : Stuart Period, 1603-1714, the first of a new series of massive, 
(though still selective) bibliographies of modern British history published by 
the Oxford University Press for the Royal Historical Society and the American 
Historical Association jointly; in 1933 Professor Conyers Read edited the 
second volume to appear in this series, A Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603; while in 1951, after the long frustrations caused by 
the second world war, there appeared a third volume, A Bibliography of British 
History, 1714-1789, edited by S. M. Pargellis and D. J. Medley. Two further 
volumes for the periods 1789-1851 and 1852-1914 had been projected before 
the second world war broke out, though no serious beginning had been made 
on them. Meanwhile, Gross’s indispensable work was fast falling out of date, 
and about 1937 Sir Maurice Powicke persuaded the R. H. S. and the A. H. A. 
that the time had come for a third edition to be prepared, on a new and ex- 
panded plan: a large team of specialists from Great Britain, the U.S.A. and 
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Canada was assembled to share the work on a co-ordinated scheme, and the 
collection of entries had actually been begun when war broke out in 1939. 
For the next six years nothing could be done, and when fighting ended, the 
vastly increased costs of publication and the greatly expanded scale of the 
scheme made it impossible for the two societies to hope to complete the project 
on their own resources. 

Nor was this all. Bibliographies begin to fall out of date from the moment 
when they pass the galley-stage of printing, and their usefulness decreases 
progressively unless they are regularly supplemented by comprehensive 
annual lists of each subsequent year’s publication, properly classified on a plan 
co-ordinated with that of the bibliographies. The R.H.S. and the Institute of 
Historical Research had, from 1934 onwards, concerted to supply the need for 
annual lists on a very thorough scale. The Institute, after a special conference 
of historians, archaeologists and geographers held at the Institute in 1929, 
undertook to produce a comprehensive Guide to Historical Material in Publi- 
cations of Societies in England and Wales, 1901-1933, covering the publications 
of learned societies, both national and local, in the form of a single work 
listing everything published in the present century down to 1933. As the 
preparation of this work, on the scale on which it was conceived, would 
obviously occupy a very long time, the Institute also made itself responsible 
for producing immediately a series of annual lists ‘embracing all publications 
in the English language issued by societies in England and Wales and bearing 
on the history or archaeology of the English and Welsh peoples’; the first of 
these, covering publications of societies in the year 1928, appeared as a separate 
supplement to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research in 1930, 
entitled Guide to the Historical Publications of the Societies of England and 
Wales, and the series was continued annually in this way until Supplement 
No. 11; 1939, published in 1940, when war conditions interrupted progress. 
Further Supplements, No. 12: 1940 and 1941, issued in 1943, and No. 13: 1942 
to 1946, issued in 1948, carried the series down to the end of the war. While 
the Institute thus undertook to cover the publications of societies in England 
and Wales, the R.H.S., from 1934 onwards, covered the rest of the entire 
field of current publication, both at home and abroad, in so far as it related 
to British history, by its admirable new series of Writings on British History, a 
series of large and elaborately classified and indexed annual volumes intended 
to play, in the field of British historical studies, the réle of the Jahresberichte 
fiir deutsche Geschichte, the Writings on American History and the Répertoire 
bibliographique de l’histoive de France in the historiography of their respective 
countries. To avoid overlapping, adjustments were made in 1934 between the 
Institute’s Supplements and the R.H.S. Writings: the Supplements were 
thenceforth restricted to listing only the volumes and parts of volumes issued 
by historical and archaeological societies, and noting the contents of individual 
volumes only when these were entitled ‘miscellanies’, whereas the Writings 
did not list the volumes published by the societies as such, but broke down the 
contents of these volumes into separate items, which were then classified and 
included as separate entries in the appropriate sections and sub-sections of 
the Writings. Moreover, from 1934 onwards. the Institute handed over to the 
R.H.S. for inclusion in the Writings all particulars of items of historical interest 
appearing in the publications of non-historical societies in so far as these items 
concerned the period after a.p. 400.1 


1 Particulars of items concerning the period before a.p. 400 appearing in the 
publications of non-historical societies were similarly passed on to the Society 
of Antiquaries for listing in the Antiquaries’ Journal. 
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This massive co-ordinated plan proved expensive of effort and money, and 
progress was slow. The Institute’s annual Supplements were regularly and 
punctually maintained until 1940, where the war broke their rhythm, but its 
big Guide for the years 1901-1933, in spite of great efforts, moved only very 
slowly towards completion, and was not ready for the pressin 1939. The 
series of Writings, began in 1937 with the volume for the year 1934, had 
reached 1936 only when war brought it to a halt, and could not be resumed 
until 1949, when the publication of the fourth volume, covering the year 1937, 
saw the original time-lag of three years lengthened now to twelve. Faced with 
this great gap and with the fantastically swollen costs of printing and publi- 
cation, the Royal Historical Society found it extremely difficult to resume 
and to maintain publication of the Writings, especially as they were not 
receiving the expected amount of financial support from purchases by libraries 
and by individual scholars: criticism of the scheme in the Society itself, and 
even in the council, grew strong, and the project was for several years in the 
gravest danger. After 1948 the Institute had to abandon the issue of its 
Supplements at the unlucky No. 13, though it continued to collect material 
from the societies. As for the great Bibliographies, printing costs put these 
utterly beyond the reach of the slender resources of the R.H.S., especially as 
it seemed for a time that the American Historical Association had lost interest 
in the great project. It looked as if the splendid scheme for providing scholars 
working on British history with invaluable bibliographical tools had become 
another of the casualties of Hitler’s war. 

The transformation scene was enacted by the traditional fairy godmother 
when, in March 1956, the Ford Foundation munificently waved a golden wand 
over the paralysed stage by granting $96,000 to the American Historical 
Association to enable it, in conjunction with the Medieval Academy of America, 
the British Academy, and the Royal Historical Society, to resume and com- 
plete the scheme for publishing the bibliographical instruments for research 
and study in British history. Great praise is due to the Ford Foundation for 
its splendid generosity, and to the negotiating committee (Mr. C. R. D. Miller 
for the Medieval Academy of America, Dr. Stanley Pargellis for the joint 
British-American committee, and Mr. Boyd Shafer for the American Historical 
Association) for their skill and efforts in presenting the case so successfully. 
The joint British-American committee (Dr. Pargellis for the A.H.A., Professor 
W. E. Lunt for the Medieval Academy, Professor T. F. T. Plucknett for the 
British Academy and Professor Helen Cam for the R.H.S.) will continue to 
exercise a general supervision of the expenditure of the grant. The committee 
set up in 1937 by the Medieval Academy of America, consisting of Professors 
W. E. Lunt, N. S. B. Gras and C. H. MclIlwain, with Sir Maurice Powicke and 
Sir Frank Stenton for the R.H.S., will speedily resume work on the new 
edition of Gross’s bibliography for the medieval period. Dr. Conyers Read 
has completed a second edition of the Tudor bibliography, which is now in the 
press. A revised edition, at Mr. Godfrey Davies's request under new editorship, 
of the Stuart bibliography will be undertaken soon, and the plans for the two 
projected volumes on the period 1789-1914 will also be revived. Funds will 
be made available for the R.H.S. to produce, on its own sole responsibility, a 
series of six or seven volumes of Writings on British History, 1901-1933, which, 
along with the Institute’s Guide to Historical Materials in Publications of 
Societies in England and Wales, 1901-1933 (now happily in the press after 
strenuous efforts), will cover in comprehensive detail the whole field of publi- 
cation on British history from 1901 to 1933. The annual Writings on British 
History, which have now reached vol. vi (for the year 1939), with vols. vii and 
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viii (covering the war years 1940-1945) in the press, will continue to supple- 

ment the basic bibliographies by keeping track of current publication year by 

year—incidentally making it far easier, when eventually the time comes, to 

bring out new editions of the period bibliographies, and to bring up to date 

the two basic surveys of publications since 1900. A vast amount of co-operative 

work has now to be done: the Ford Foundation’s generous grant has made it 
ible to resume the labour. 

The annual Writings on British History merit special mention, since, although 
their financial future now seems reasonably secure, after 20 years’ existence 
they are still insufficiently familiar to historians generally, excepting pro- 
fessional academic scholars, and not even to all of them. Starting in 1937, 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape (London) have published six volumes, covering 
successively the historical writings of the years 1934-1939, and two further 
volumes, extending the survey over the six war years, 1940-1945, are now in 
the press. They are large volumes of between 350 and 500 pages each, strongly 
bound to withstand the continual handling which bibliographies must undergo. 
They are elegantly printed in clear, handsome type, well arranged and spaced, 
so that the separate entries, 4,000-5,000 per volume, numbered consecutively 
from beginning to end and exhaustively indexed, stand out clearly and are 
easily traced for whatever purpose the user has in mind. The scope of the 
series is to provide ‘a Bibliography of books and articles on the history of 
Great Britain from about 450 a.p. to 1914, published during the year 19...., 
with an Appendix containing a select list of publications in 19.... on British 
history since 1914.’ Leaving pre-history to the Antiquaries’ Journal, Roman 
Britain to the Journal of Roman Studies, and the pre-migration history of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ tribes to the Jahvresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, the Writings 
on British History begin with the fifth-century invasions of Britain and survey 
the whole field of publication on British history down to 1914, attempting 
‘to include all books and articles of any value for British history appearing 
each year.’ Work on the Norman, Angevin and Plantagenet domains in 
France during the periods of their connection with the English crown is 
included if it concerns English history: the later expansion of England over- 
seas is included, but domestic colonial or dominion history is noted only when 
it concerns England directly. The local and national histories of Wales and of 
Scotland are included as fully as that of England, but Eire is treated as one of 
the dominions, save that, naturally, a higher proportion of Irish entries is 
included. Certain aspects of the history of the arts, literature and science are 
omitted as being already covered in other regular bibliographical lists or 
because they are better treated internationally. For all of these excluded 
marginal subjects, regional or topical, the introduction carefully refers the 
enquirer to the appropriate bibliographical lists where such exist. Whereas, 
down to 1914, the Writings attempt completeness, only the principal books 
and articles on British history since 1914 are listed in the highly selective 
appendix. 

Hundreds of British and foreign periodicals have been searched for material, 
but, with very few exceptions, no newspapers or weeklies. Many libraries, 
learned institutions and individuals have helped in the search, and the vast 
bulk of material has been sorted, classified and co-ordinated by Mr. A. Taylor 
Milne, the editor, under the general direction of a supervising committee 
appointed by the council of the R.H.S. Each volume of Writings is divided 
into two parts. Part i lists works of general interest, including the auxiliary 
sciences, bibliographies, works on archives and libraries, historiography, 
study and teaching, genealogy, family history and collected biography, 
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thongh its core is a classified list of books and articles dealing with British 
history as a whole, or with stretches of time too broad to fit into the chronolo- 
gical sections of Part ii. Part ii is divided into the six conventional chronolo- 
gical divisions (Pre-conquest, Medieval, Tudor, Stuart, Eighteenth Century 
to 1815 Nineteenth Century to 1914—though in vols. i and ii the Medieval 
section was originally divided into two at 1272); each of these sections is 
divided into sub-sections dealing with particular aspects of the period. From 
vol. iii onwards ‘English Local History and Topography’ appears as a section 
in Part i only (whereas in vols. i and ii it had originally been given as well a 
sub-section in each of the seven chronological sections of Part ii); but very full 
references under the names of the separate shires, towns and villages in the 
exhaustive index enable the local historian to find easily all of the entries 
relating to any area or place in which he is interested among the thousands of 
local items classified under the various topical sub-sections. Where an item 
is of interest for more than one aspect or topic, duplicate and even multiple 
entry, with cross-references, is used unhesitatingly. A helpful addition to 
entries recording books is the practice of noting reviews which have appeared 
in any of a dozen major periodicals (British, American, French, German and 
Dutch) within three years of the publication of the book listed. 

A compilation on this scale necessarily includes much that is trivial and 
even some items of little worth. Some scholars have spoken impatiently and 
even scornfully of what they regard as a waste of money time and effort in 
listing such items. The only alternative would be a select bibliography: but at 
what point would the margin of utility lie? How could the line of selection be 
defined, and how applied, to a work of over 4,000 entries annually. supplied 
with the help of scores of voluntary searchers working in many different 
institutions and even in several different countries? Who knows what any 
individual historian may want, or what he will consider useful or useless, at 
some unspecified future date? Comprehensiveness, though expensive and 
troublesome, is just about possible over the history of a single country, and it 
is the only possible basis for a bibliographical aid to research and detailed 
study, such as the Writings are intended to be. Mr. Taylor Milne has achieved 
completeness as nearly as is humanly possible: his entries will inevitably range 
from masterpieces to trivialities, but the point of his meticulous labours 
and admirable classification is that everything is included that could be 
found, and it is for the user to decide whether he can or cannot put it to 
use. A select bibliography would often leave him without the possibility of 
decision. 

For over 20 years Mr. Taylor Milne has discharged a never-ending task 
which will put British historical scholarship—and scholars from America and 
other countries too—for ever in his debt. It is only in using the Writings as 
an indispensable tool of reference and research that we realize how great the 
debt is. Its weight grows each year progressively, and when ultimately the 
projected Writings on British History, 1901-1933 is published, and the annual 
volumes have narrowed the gap between the year covered and the date of 
publication, scholars working on any field of British history between A.D. 450 
and 1914 will have available a splendid instrument for shortening their pre- 
liminary labours and for ensuring that no prior publication has been over- 
looked. Local historians, even more.than others, will have cause for gratitude 
to the Royal Historical Society and to Mr. Taylor Milne and his helpers. The 
Writings should be available, not only in every academic library, but also in 
every city or county reference library that claims to cater for serious historical 
study; while individual scholars who have had the forethought to buy the 
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volumes as they have appeared will find that the money so invested pays a 
rich dividend in time and labour saved. 
* + * * 7 


After many years’ suspension, Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichts reappeared 
in 1951, when vol. 42, its first post-war number, announced and demonstrated 
a drastic recasting of the entire purpose and plan of this distinguished periodical 
so as to broaden its scope greatly, and to enable it to appeal to a far wider 
body of both readers and contributors, especially in the English-speaking 
world. Now under the joint auspices of the German Verein fiir Reformations- 
geschichte and the American Society for Reformation Research, and managed 
by a new editorial board consisting of Professors Gerhard Ritter (Freiburg), 
Harold J. Grimm (Indiana), Roland H. Bainton (Yale) and Heinrich Born- 
hamm (Heidelberg), the journal has been converted into an international 
forum for the discussion of the causes, significance and effects of the Refor- 
mation in the widest historical sense of these words. Chronologically it is no 
longer confined to the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, and while 
most of the articles still deal with topics from that period, the scope of the 
journal has been expanded to cover all aspects of the political, ecclesiastical 
and cultural history of the modern world having a direct bearing upon the 
Reformation or directly illustrating its significance or its consequences: indeed 
the editorial statement of the new policy of the journal would seem even to 
bring articles on medieval topics within its scope. The journal makes regular 
features of critical surveys of recent publications on specific topics of current 
research within the general field of Reformation history, and also of accounts 
of recent work done in individual countries on Reformation history generally. 
The editors are willing to print articles and reviews in English, French or 
German, and in the five volumes 42-46 nearly half of the articles and reviews 
are printed in English (with a few occasional printing errors!), though only 
one article was in French. Most of the contributors come overwhelmingly 
from Germany or from the U.S.A., but Austrian, Dutch, Swedish, French and 
British scholars have occasionally contributed, and the editors are eager to 
spread their net more widely still, particularly in Britain and in the Romance 
countries, to the end of making their journal a genuinely international forum 
for the free discussion of the Reformation viewed as a part of the universal 
cultural history of the West in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is characteristic of this deliberate internationalism that the 
editors, as a matter of policy, arrange that books shall be reviewed, as far as 
possible, by scholars of a different nationality from that of the author of the 
book. Very surprisingly, the journal appears to be but little known in Great 
Britain so far: Professor A. G. Dickens is the only British scholar to have 
contributed to it down to the end of 1955, and in the spring of 1956 the Institute 
of Historical Research was stated to be the only regular subscriber to the 
journal in Great Britain. In view of its international basis, its general appeal, 
the unspecialized character of its articles and reviews, and the prominence 
given by it to English as a language of international communication among 
historians, the Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte ought to be taken by every 
learned library in this country: even scholars and students whose work lies 
mainly in other fields will find the journal of great interest and value for their 
general historical reading—it is a journal written for historians by historians, 
and not primarily a theological review at all. It is published twice yearly at 
an annual subscription of DM.22 or $5.00 (DM.17.60 or $4.00 to members of 
the two sponsoring societies): subscriptions should be sent to the publishers, 
C. Bertelmann Verlag, Giitersloh/Westf., Germany, and manuscripts and books 
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for review to Professor Gerhard Ritter, Freiburg im Breisgau, Mozartstr. 48. 


* * * * * 


The conferences which, from time to time, Professor Georg Eckert, of the 
Kant-Hochschule, Brunswick, has arranged between German and British 
historians, and which have been reported briefly in previous issues of History, 
have had as their aim ‘the improvement of history school-books in both 
countries, by the elimination of deliberate distortions of historical events in 
the supposed interests of either country, and by replacing common errors and 
misconceptions with objective assessments based on a measure of agreement 
reached by discussion between expert scholars on both sides.’ The participants 
in these conferences have always attended in a personal capacity only and not 
as representatives of any body or group, and they have always disclaimed any 
suggestion of a ‘directive’ to writers of text-books. A further conference was 
organized by Dr. Eckert at Goslar in April 1955, attended by Professors 
Herzfeld (Free University of Berlin), Mommsen (Marburg), Scharff (Kiel), 
Gibbs (Oxford), Potter (Sheffield), and Mr. J. P. T. Bury (Cambridge) and 
Mr. W. T. McElwee (Stowe School). Some major issues of the years 1904-1914 
were discussed—the formation of the Entente, naval armaments, ‘encirclement’, 
trade competition, e¢c.—and the members drew up a statement of the agree- 
ment which they had reached, prefacing it with a declaration that ‘they find 
themselves in substantial agreement with the views expressed [in the docu- 
ment] about the years 1904-1914, and believe that some general diffusion of 
such agreed opinions may be of use to text-book writers of both countries.’ 
The document embodying their statement is a fairly substantial sketch of 
Anglo-German relations in the decade before the first World War: it is printed 
in the Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichts-unterricht, bd. iv (Brunswick, 
Limbach, 1955), 247-257, in both English and German texts, and offprints 
are issued as separate publications. We are indebted to Professor G. R. Potter 
for this paragraph: it would now be of great value to have the comments of 
other specialists in this field upon the agreed statement. 


= * * * * 


A new venture which, if successful, will prove of the greatest service to 
modern historians all the world over, is the launching of the important new 
quarterly, Historical Abstracts: a Quarterly covering the World’s Periodical 
Literature, 1775-1945, of which vol. i, no. 1, for March 1955, has recently 
appeared. Sponsored by a strong international committee, on which American 
scholars are by far the most numerous, an attempt is being made, for the first 
time, to supply historians with a regular service which they greatly need, and 
which their colleagues on the science side have long enjoyed—a systematic 
and classified publication of abstracts of articles appearing in the principal 
historical and allied journals issued in any part of the world. The inspiration 
has probably come from the International Congress of Historical Sciences 
indirectly, but the impulse and the organization are evidently American, 
though the editor is Dr. Eric H. Boehm, of the Historisches Seminar of the 
University of Vienna (from whom further information can be obtained). The 
scheme, though its ultimate goal is ambitious, starts cautiously by covering, 
in the present initial stages, only articles on the period 1775-1945, though the 
promoters hope to extend their range as soon as sufficient support is available. 
Within that period it prints short summaries (20-150 words long) of articles 
on ‘political, diplomatic, economic, social and cultural history in the periodical 
literature (including year books) the world over’. At present it does not cover 
articles of ‘limited local interest (as counties and municipalities) or those 
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normally understood to belong to another field (such as history of music), 
unless these articles are of significance or of relevance to the understanding of 
the developments of a particular period.’ The periodicals examined are not 
all scholarly journals, as the intention is to satisfy a wide range of users, not 
only professional historians, but also ‘librarians, research agencies and insti- 
tutes, and persons working in related disciplines, especially international 
relations and political science’; in any case, no attempt is made to evaluate 
the items abstracted, but only to list them and to indicate their scope and 
content. All periodicals currently published are ultimately to be covered— 
not only strictly historical periodicals, but also ‘the numerous ‘‘peripheral’’ 
journals which carry occasional historical articles.’ Serial publications appear- 
ing annually are included. As an indication of coverage, vol. ii is intended to 
cover more than 600 periodicals, and arrangements are continuously being 
expanded to improve the coverage of areas at present inadequately treated. 
To this end volunteer help from qualified scholars is urgently needed ; authors 
of articles have themselves occasionally supplied the abstracts, the editorial 
staffs of the journals examined have frequently abstracted relevant articles 
published in their own journals, and scholars have volunteered to examine 
particular journals regularly and systematically and to send abstracts of 
suitable matter to the editor, though all of this invaluable and unselfish help 
still leaves a large amount of examination and abstraction to be done by Dr. 
Boehm and his staff. The periodical is printed entirely in English, a fact which 
merits special support from this country, both financially and by voluntary 
co-operation. Each abstract gives precise and full details of the author’s name, 
the title of the article (with an English version if the article was printed in any 
other language), name, date and page-reference of the periodical in which the 
article was printed, and, at the end of the abstract, an indication of the 
authorship of the abstract itself. The system of classifying the abstracts is 
clear, intelligent, and easy to use: it is supported by ample cross-reference, by 
a large subject-index and an index of authors (of articles) and a list of the 
periodicals examined, with numbered cross-references to the abstracts taken 
from each. The first number explains the scope and method of the project, 
the system of classification, and the instructions for abstracting: it also com- 
mences a cumulative ‘World List of Historical Periodicals’, beginning with 
those published in Poland and in Czechoslovakia: it contains 989 abstracts 
obtained from 517 journals appearing after 1 June 1954. 

As the annual subscription to Historical Abstracts is $15.00 (individual sub- 
scription) or $25.00 (institutional subscription), a rate which very few indi- 
vidual subscribers will be able to afford, the direction also publishes the 
H.A. Bulletin, as a quarterly companion to Historical Abstracts: this smaller 
journal has an annual subscription of $5.00 (for institutions), $3.00 (indi- 
viduals) or $2.00 (students). It contains, bound within its own separate cover, 
those pages of the parent journal which carry the valuable subject-index and 
author-index, the list of periodicals examined, the cumulative ‘World List of 
Historical Periodicals’, the list of abstracters contributing, the ‘journal news’ 
and the ‘notes and news’ sections, the plan of classification, and such of the 
abstracts as happen to fall on the corresponding pages of the parent journal 
and so cannot, for technical printing reasons, be cut out. The purpose of the 
H.A. Bulletin is to enable individual subscribers to possess their own files of 
the two indexes, from which they can discover what abstracts which interest 
them are printed in Historical Abstracts, which, it is assumed, they will be 
able to consult in an institutional library. 

Here is a venture which deserves the fullest support from learned libraries 
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and from individual scholars in this country, as indeed throughout the histori- 
cal world. Its usefulness will grow with increasing support, as the thoroughness 
of coverage is steadily improved and the time-range extended. British and 
American historians have here a special responsibility. 


* * * * * 


A congress of studies on sources of European medieval history, held at Rome 
from 14-18 April 1953, recommended the preparation of a new Collection of 
Medieval Historical Sources to supplement and bring up to date A. Potthast’s 
fundamental Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi (Berlin, 2nd edn., 2 vols., 1896), 
by far the most important general bibliography of the narrative sources of 
medieval European history, with its indications of the principal MSS., editions, 
translations and critical studies. Quite apart from the undeniable gaps in the 
original work, mere lapse of time has rendered it obsolete after sixty years of 
intensive discovery, research and criticism, and moreover, the range of interests 
of medievalists has greatly widened. The proposal was taken up by the 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo and by the Unione Internazionale 
degli Istituti de Archeologia, Storia e Storia dell’Arte in Roma: a further con- 
ference of interested historical organizations from many countries met at 
Rome, 3-4 November 1954, and after full discussion appointed an ‘international 
scientific committee for the edition of a Collection of Sources of European 
Medieval History’, with delegates from Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.A. 
and the Vatican; and a permanent executive committee was appointed and 
has now begun work on the new collection. The intention is, not to re-edit 
Potthast’s book, but to replace it by a new and enlarged work. As a start, an 
index of some 24,000 slips has been made, cataloguing each author and each 
separate work mentioned in the 1896 edition of Potthast: this material will be 
thoroughly revised and extended by including historical material not available 
to Potthast or discovered since he wrote. The scope of the new work will be 
expanded to include registers, poetical works with a historical content, hagio- 
graphical and juridical works and any other material concerned with the 
history of culture and civilization. It is hoped to complete this major enter- 
prise of international medieval scholarship within six years. 


* * * * * 


Mr. P. D. Whitting writes: 

A committee was set up in 1955 under the chairmanship of Sir Frank 
Stenton to begin work on the publication of A Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles with the idea of making available illustrations of the coins in the import- 
ant museum collections or any other significant ones. The committee is made 
up of representatives of the British Academy, the English Place Name Society, 
the Royal Numismatic Society, the British Numismatic Society, the Royal 
Historical Society and the Society of Antiquaries. After starting work the 
committee was officially sponsored by the British Academy. The project will 
take many decades of work before completion will be even in sight. But a 
beginning is being made on the Early British and Anglo-Saxon series, because 
it is felt that these series have most immediately to offer to the historian and 
the archaeologist, let alone their illustration of the early stages of the passage 
of Old English into Middle English. Active work preparatory to publication 
has already been begun and once the first volumes have been issued, it is 
hoped to make a start on other series. 


” * * * * 
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The Library Association announces a useful extension of the service pro- 
vided by its important annual Subject-Index to Periodicals. By regrouping 
separately for each county all of the entries relating to the county in the 
Subject-Index, an annual subject-index for each county is made available. 
These county subject-indexes do not cover all of the 350 periodicals examined 
for the national Subject-Index, but they collect all relevant items from the 
national magazines and journals, together with items appearing in the more 
serious and important local periodicals. These items, typed and duplicated 
in quarto form and classified under broad subject-headings, in effect provide 
cheap and comprehensive county bibliographies year by year, and though 
their scope is completely general, the sections devoted to archaeology, anti- 
quities, architecture, history and other kindred subjects should prove of great 
help to the local historian. Copies of these lists are available at prices usually 
ranging from 1s. 6d. (plus postage) to 3s. 6d. per county annually, though a 
few of the bigger lists may cost more. The first lists available cover the 
material published in 1954: if sufficient support is obtained, cumulative lists 
covering five-year periods may also become possible, allowing for much closer 
classification and for binding. Orders should be sent to the Secretary, The 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 

* * * * * 


The Council for British Archaeology will make its tenth award of grants 
towards the publication of papers of major archaeological interest in May 
1958, and invites applications from constituent societies by 31 January 1958. 
Under the amended rules, papers must be submitted in MS. or in typescript 
form (not in page-proof or as offprints), in order to allow the adjudicating 
panel to suggest possible improvements in either text or illustrations: full 
co-operation by the constituent society in the Council’s annual publication of 
Current Offprints has also now been made a condition of a grant. Applications 
should be made to the Asistant Secretary, The Council for British Archaeology, 
10 Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5. 

The Royal Historical Society’s Alexander Prize for 1954 was awarded to 
Dr. G. F. E. Rudé for his essay on ‘The Gordon Riots: a study of the rioters 
and their victims’: no award was made in 1955. The prize for 1958 will be 
awarded for the best essay, previously unpublished and being a genuine work 
of original research, on any subject approved by the literary director of the 
Society. Essays, which must not exeeed 6,000: words in length, must be 
submitted by 31 January 1958, and further particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.1. 
The same Society also announces the award of the David Berry Prize in 
Scottish History for 1955 to Mr. W. A. McNeill for his essay on ‘The “Estaytt”’ 
of the King’s rents and pensions, 1621’. The next award of the David Berry 
Prize of a gold medal and £50 will be made in 1958 to the writer of ‘the best 
essay on a subject, selected by the candidate, dealing with Scottish history 
within the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive.’ Essays may be of any 
length, but must be genuine works of research based on original (MS. or 
printed) materials, and must not have been previously published or awarded 
any other prize. The subject must have been approved by the council of the 
Royal Historical Society, and essays must be submitted by 31 October 1958. 

The Royal Empire Society’s Walter Frewen Lord Prize for 1954 was divided 
between Mr. P. S. Haffenden, B.A., (University of London), writing on ‘The 
Movement towards Imperial Centralization, 1675-1688’, and Mr. J. A. Kieran, 
B.A., (University of Liverpool) writing on ‘Economic Difficulties of the West 
Indies, 1783-89’. The prize for 1955 was awarded to Mr. C. F. Goodfellow 
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(Oriel College, Oxford) for an essay on ‘J. C. Smuts and the Native Question 
to 1936’; Mr. T. R. Reese (Sheffield University), writing on ‘Colonial Georgia 
in the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1739-48’, was adjudged proxime accessit. The 
prize for 1958 will be awarded to an undergraduate, or to a graduate of not 
more than four year’s standing from his first degree, of any university or 
university college in the British Commonwealth and Empire for an essay on 
‘some matter of historical importance concerning the development of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire.’ It will consist of books to the value of 
£5 5s. and a sum of 35 guineas; an additional award of 10 guineas may be made 
for an essay adjudged proxime accessit. Essays should be between 10,000 and 
20,000 words long and must reach the Secretary, Imperial Studies Committee, 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, W.C.2, by 31 December 
1957. 

The British Archaeological Association awarded the Reginald Taylor Prize 
and Medal for 1955 to each of two successful competitors: Mrs. D. Vinter for 
an essay on ‘Prisoners of War in Stapleton Jail, near Bristol, 1780-1814’, and 
Mr. E. A. Remnant, F.R.I.B.A., for a paper on ‘The Problem of the Cloister 
of Jumiéges’. The prize for 1958, consisting of five guineas and a medal, will 
be awarded for the best unpublished essay on a subject of historical or achaeolo- 
gical interest prior to A.D. 1830: subjects must be submitted for approval not 
later than 1 December 1957 to Dr J. F. Nichols, F.S.A., 15 Minster Rd., 
Godalming, Surrey, and essays must be sent in not later than 31 January 1958. 

‘The University College of Leicester offers an annual prize of £25 for the best 
unpublished essay, not exceeding 20,000 words in length, based on genuine 
research and constituting an original contribution to knowledge in the field of 
English local history. Candidates may select their own subjects, but must 
obtain the approval of the head of the department of English local history at 
the university college, and essays, which must be typewritten, must be sent 
in to the Reader, Department of English Local History, University College, 
Leicester, not later than 31 December 1957. 

The first award of the Dr. F. Parkes Weber Prize by the Royal Numismatic 
Society, was made for the year 1954 to Mr. D. W. Dykes of Swansea for an 
essay on ‘Some Local Tokens and their Issuers in early nineteenth-century 
Swansea’; Mr. I. H. Stewart’s essay on ‘Aspects of Coinage and Currency in 
Medieval Scotland’ was highly commended. The prize for 1958, consisting 
of ten guineas and a medal, will be made to the best competitor, of any nation- 
ality and not being more than 23 years of age on 31 August, 1958 (the final 
date of entry) submitting an essay of not more than 5,000 words on any subject 
relating to coins, medals, medallions or tokens. Essays, which must be original 
and unpublished, must reach Mr. P. D. Whitting, 9 Rivercourt Road, London, 
W6, by 31 August 1958: the award will be announced in December. 


~ * *” * * 


Columbia University, which is preparing a definitive edition of The Papers 
of Alexander Hamilton and hopes to include all extant Hamilton material, 
appeals for information of the whereabouts of any letters written to or from 
Alexander Hamilton,or of any documents which he wrote or’ signed : communi- 
cations should be addressed to Mr. Harold C. Syrett, Papers of Alexander 
Hamilton, Columbia University, New York 27, New York, U.S.A. 








